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‘Don’t Let Any Muddy Water Leave Your Farm 


HE farmer who let's | ae 
muddy water run off 
his farm is a poor 
farmer. Muddy water 
means water freighted with 
the cream of our soils, 
with expensive plant foods; 
muddy water pouring down 
our creeks and_ rivers 
means that somewhere 
soils are gullying, washing 
and wasting, and farmers 
| are becoming poorer and 
poorer year after vear. 
| Let’s stop this waste. 
Let’s henceforth see to it 
|| that all waters leaving our 
| farms are clear and clean, 
and not carrying with them 
plant foods that have cost 
us hard work .and hard 
cash. Of course the excess 
rainfall must be gotten rid 
of, but let’s make it go 
through the soil, rather 
than over it;instead of let- 
ting it rob us, let’s make 
it work tor us. Ses e * : & & . . 
Don’t ever think this 
| matter of muddy water is 
| not important; for, in 
| truth, it is so very important that the farmer who neglects it is on the | soil and climatic conditions. Next comes vetch, which is a legume 
road to failure. Soil maintenance and soil building lie at the very | and also does well nearly all over the South. Butif neither vetch 
foundation of successful farming, and the man who fails to look to | nor clover are grown, rye, preferably Abruzzi, is an excellent winter 
them, as his first, biggest and ever-present job, had better seek an- | cover and grazing crop, making a very considerable winter and early 
| other calling. spring growth. If none of the above can be planted ordinary oats, 
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*>LOWING UNDER A COVER CROP OF RYE ON THE GEORGIA EXPERIMENT STATION 














Muddy water and land washing away really mean the same thing, | planted in September or October, will, even if plowed under in 

| and the longer we study the problem the March, be worth several dollars an acre 
greater faith have we in winter cover DON’T FAIL TO READ— Page | in keeping the land covered and pro- 

i crops of crimson clover, vetch, rye, or - 7 tected from the winter rains. 

ge ee a ia one Harrowing Wheat and Sowing Lespedeza . 3 

| oats as a means of solving it. Since the _ So really there is a wide list from which 

: ‘elds | Soil Analysis Not a care = to siaceaseel 

| December rains began all cotton fields Md « chadice ax ee oie i pane 

| ; Ae c Requirements « 3 € al nade—so wit e, in eed, 

| unprotected by a carpet of green have Wh Well M ai Or. “ d i CG: d that there is simply no excuse for our 

| been wasting their very best plant food ata We anage rchard an arden REE ge : gre : 

Will Do for You 4 | leaving our fields in their shameful 

| elements. Tons and tons of nitrogen, at s 8 8 ee ae 


nakedness. If vou can’ ‘ ‘lover or 
$500 a ton, have gone, lost to our fields The Modern Threshing Machine’ ee eS 7 vetch, plant rye: = et a 
| forever. On the other hand, the fields A Fine Example-of “‘Get-together” . 10 plant oats. And don't just plant patches; 
protected by cover crops have not only Soy Beans for Southern Farmers . . 10 plant acres, fields, vour whole farm. 
| held their fertility for the summer crops, | The King of the Corn and His Reign of tins 11 | Paint the winter landscape green; change 
|| but where covered with the clovers or | Consolidated Churches as Well as Schools . 12 | it from an ugly brown toa bright emerald 
|, vetches, have been enriched with great | Fertilizing the Tobacco Crop this Year. . . 12 | that will be the talk of the county. Pro- 
quantities of nitrogen from the air. Making Pork at Four Cents a Pound . . . 16 | gressive farmers everywhere are doing 
‘Let's make the South a land of painted | nog for Courage in Leadership . . . . . 19 | this, and finding it the road to wealth, 
farm houses”’ has long beena Progressive The Rural Credits Problem Again . . . . 19 | 204 you, too, can do as well. 
Farmer slogan; now we propose another: The Girl Who Must Earn Her Own Living: “A carpet of green in winter for every 
““A carpet of winter green for every Clerking a ger. are 
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+ . . e ° . . 21 S % ‘ — . r > e | 
Southern farm."’ Our choice above all outhern farm wont you help us | 
is crimson clover, because it is not only Present Financial System Rotten a: . + 24] make this ideal come true by seeing to 
: lepume a nitrogen-gatherer, but it is | Why We Have 25 Hens Instead of 100 - - 26] it that there is one 


also well adapted to a wide range of hereafter? 








on your fields 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


to Stock Raisers, Dairymen, Farmers, 
Stablemen, and all others interested in 


the Feeding of Live Stock 


The one objection to the feeding of cottonseed hulls 
is now eliminated. Lint, the trouble maker, is now 
being removed from the hulls. The South’s great- 
est forage can be fed with perfect safety. 
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consist of the hulls only. Patented machines remove 
the lint. This means that the food is free from indigestible 
lint; that the nutritive elements are not carried off by lint; 
that nothing dangerous to the health of farm animals is fed. We have found a way to bring you more dollars without 
If you are feeding old style hulls remember that about 500 increased expense. We call this new profit velvet, 
pounds in every ton is lint which is not only worthless as because et pe “ape yas easily. Our new book, ‘Velvet for 
food but injurious. In other words one dollar in every four Dairymen” tells all about it. 
that you spend for loose hulls is wasted. Every dollar in- Your separator is losing cream, no matter what the 
vested in Buckeye Lintless Hulls buys a dollar’s worth of make. A famous experiment station says, The use of the 
safe, nutritious forage. gravity can, a Fem of pn te g ome Pe ge 
tet : cessive rate of inflow cause heavy loss in butter fat. 
Lm te ao [a i cae Sa ce They have proven that 95% of all farm separators are 
mk nnmeeied wid eatitfactory temge you can vse. turned below regulation speed. When the speed slackens, 


: ; : a lot of the cream escapes with the skim milk—and with 
Therefore, you should not fail to investigate the Buckeye the cream goes the geet. 
Lintless Hulls. 


ae . ba The annual loss from imperfect separation is $47 on the 
Feed 50% Buckeye Lintless Hulls and 50°, Buco Cotton average farm and upon many farms it is$100and more. That’s 
Seed Feed and you have an easily mixed balanced ration. 


A the tax you pay because you can’t turn your separator 
Buckeye Lintless Hulls and Buco Cotton Seed Feed can at just the right speed all the time. But with 
be shipped in mixed cars. 
Write or wire to nearest mill at once 
TL. D...] qn 
a ne Le uCcKey e oe “LU EE 
Department A 

Atlanta, Ga. Augusta, Ga. Birmingham, Ala. Hurtsboro, Ala. 


Macon, Ga. Selma, Ala Charlotte, N.C. Jackson, Miss. 
Greenwood, Miss. _ Little Rock, Ark. Memphis, Tenn. 


Separator you get all the cream at any speed. 


A wonderfully simple invention enables the bow! to 
drink in just the right quantity of milk to insure the 
closest possible skimming. You a 
may turn slow and make the work 
easy or you may turn fast and get 
through quicker. You simply won't 
lose cream with the Suction Feed.” 

Youget smoothcream of an even 
grade whatever the speed of the 
separator. Uniform cream makes 
fancy butter that brings top prices. 

The supply can is only knee- 
high. There’s no hard lifting to 
empty heavy milk cans. 

The new machine has all the 
features that have made the 
Sharples Tubular famous and 
many other new vitaland exclusive 
features found in no other separator. 




















Get More Good There is no 1 Note how each seed 
From Cousens brush — no metal i t=,4 Passes up in plain 


cut-off to injure the sight and drops in- 
‘ ’ ; seed or wear out. att to the spout at to 
Cole Guano Distributors enable You sce the seed selected 4 | of the + aeelaace Sea 
you to apply guano to growing and planted as tenderly and | and forced out at the bot- 
plants and get more good from surely as if with your own Z = tom unde a mass of seed 
it--prevent leaching. Made in bands. Z S : 
many styles with opening and 


covering plows. Get catalogue. This is just the way it looks when you are 
walking behind it to plant your corn, peas, 
velvet beans, peanuts, beans, etc Plants Spanish Peanuts in the hull It 


means no more blind planting—no more damage to tender seed—no skips—no uncertain- 
ty about planting. 








- Send now for our new book, 
Velvet for Dairymen,” and learn 
how to secure this new dairy profit. 
Address Dept 21, 














Also Mechanical Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
West Chester - - - Pennsylvania 


‘4 pA — { ; | 

“A j wed aD A j 
The seed plate does not lie flat, as in ali the hopper. The drop is so accurate that 
other planters. Instead, it runs at an angle you save the labor of re-planting and thin- 


Chicago San Francisco Toronto Portland 
ot 45 degrees. Only the lower part of the ning out. Use the Cole Plain View Planter 
seed plate is covered with seed. This plate and drop your corn just as you want it te 


SEeu@um_m_eeaiaielaisattaegs& 
has carefully shaped cups onthe edge. One stand. ‘There is a selected Cole merchant 


by one the seed are dropped into the spout in your county who will supply youandguars | a MAKE BIG 
at the top of the plate right before your  antee satisfaction. Write for his name aré Se MONEY PULLING 

very eyes. As the plate turns, all of the our new 1916 catalog of Improved Impler . ith bi iN) 
seed except those in the cups fall back into ments—sent FREE upon request. (10 : AREF 2 insta Geatear tase te roy thew ee ee 


The Cole Manufacturing Co., Box 300, Charlotte, N.C. | Sete The Hercules ,,A" Stee! 
WOMB br MMMM FBI llbHOMUER ISS > ‘ =~ pulls an acre of stumps a day ul 


Pulls biggest stump in 6 minutes. = 
uaranteed against breakage for 3 years. 30 days tree trial. Send _ 
name for book, free—and special low-price offer. Address on I 


If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer mas = Morenles Mi, Company, =» 980 24th St. Contervilie, Lowa, Us S Ao 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call | 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


BUTLER 














How Sectional Prejudice Warps 
Judgment 
READER says: “I saw in an agri- 
cultural paper that, in answering 
an inquiry, the editor stated that 
there was little difference in the value 
of linseed oil meal at $40 a ton and 
cottonseed meal at $36 a ton for feed- 


ing cattle. What do you think of 
this ?” 

We think the editor allowed his 
prejudices to warp his judgment. Or 


perhaps his teaching is at fault; for 
these same prejudices against the 
Southern product have for years 
warped the teaching of many agricul- 
tural teachers and writers of the 
North. Gradually the prejudice is be- 
ing overcome, however. It is only in 
recent years that Northern feeders, 
influenced by this prejudiced false 
teaching, dared to feed cottonseed 
meal in any considerable quantities. 

Pound for pound cottonseed meal is 
worth more than linseed meal for 
feeding cattle, and at $36 a ton a good 
grade of cottonseed meal is at least 
20 per cent cheaper than linseed meal 
at $40 a ton. A pound of digestible 
protein in cottonseed meal at $36 a 
ton costs about 4.87 cents; while in 
linseed meal at $40 a ton the cost of 
a pound of protein is about 6.35 cents. 
Moreover, owing to the loosening ef- 
‘fects of linseed meal on the bowels, 
it cannot be fed in as large quantities 
as -cottonseed meal, which is free 
from such effects. On the other hand, 
small quantities of linseed meal may 
be fed with greater safety to hogs, 
owing to the toxic properties which 
cottonseed meal sometimes possesses 
for these animals. For cattle, how- 
ever, cottonseed meal is in every 
sense superior to linseed meal. 





This Cow Needs More Protein 


READER is feeding his milk cow 

on cottonseed hulls and “ship 
stuff’, one part of the ship stuff to 
three parts of the cottonseed hulls. 
We suppose the “ship stuff” is wheat 
middlings or shorts, as it contains 16 
per cent protein, 60 per cent carbo- 
hydrates and 45 per cent fat. He 
says: “The cow does not eat her feed 
as well as she should and is not look- 
ing well. What do you think is the 
trouble?” 

Of course, there may be some other 
cause for the trouble, but the ration 
lacks variety and is not properly bal- 
anced for a milk cow. This ration 
contains about one part of digestible 
protein to 12 parts of digestible car- 
bohydrates and fat. Rations for dairy 
cows giving from 10 pounds to 30 
pounds of milk a day should have one 
part of digestible protein to seven to 
five parts of digestible carbohydrates 
and fat. a“ 

To supply the additional protein re- 
quired cottonseed meal or some le- 
sume hay or both should be used. To 
sive variety some other roughage be- 
sides cottonseed hulls should be fed. 
If this additional roughage is not le- 
eume hay, cottonseed meal should 
certainly be added to the ship stuff. 
in fact, it will probably be best to use 
equal parts of the shipstuff and cot- 
tonseed meal if grass hay and cotton- 
seed hulls, or hulls alone, are used, and 
if legume hay is used, we would then 
use two parts of the ship stuff to one 
f cottonseed meal. About one pound 
ef the grain mixture should be given 
or every three pounds of milk per 

iy if only hulls are used for rough- 

xe, and about one pound of grain to 
three and a half pounds of milk daily 
if legume hay forms part of the 
roughage. 


As the appetite of this cow is not 
now good, it will be advisable to start 
her on about one-half this grain mix- 
ture and take ten days or two weeks 
to gradually reach a full ration. A 
dairy cow should have about all the 
roughage she will consume. 





Plants Can Use Nitrogen Only in Com- 
bination With Other Substances 


UR crops and animals cannot use 

nitrogen as it is mixed in the air 
with oxygen and a trace of carbon. 
The nitrogen must be in chemical 
combination rather than in a mechan- 
ical mixture with oxygen. This brings 
up the necessity for understanding 
the difference between a mechanical 
mixture, or a mere mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen, and a chemical union 
or combination of the two. 

We can readily imagine a mixture 
of three parts of rye and one part of 
wheat, thoroughly mixed. The ker- 
nels of rye and wheat remain rye and 
wheat just the mixture of the 
atoms of oxygen and nitrogen in 
the air still remain oxygen and nitro- 
gen. This a mixture, or a mechanical 
mixture, as it is called. 

But when oxygen and nitrogen form 
a chemical union, as in nitrate of soda 
for instance, there is formed an en- 
tirely different or new substance, no 
part of which is like oxygen or nitro- 
gen, or sodium but a completely new 
substance is formed. For instance, 
oxygen and hydrogen are two gases, 
but when two portions of hydrogen 
chemically unite with one portion of 
oxygen, an entirely new substance, 
water, is formed. 

Neither animals nor field crops can 
use free nitrogen or nitrogen from 
the mixture in the air, but both must 
get it in chemical combination. We 
cannot buy nitrogen alone, and if we 
could it would be useless. We must 
buy it in chemical combination with 
other materials which may be of no 
use, hence the necessity of buying 
materials to furnish nitrogen on the 
per cent of nitrogen they contain. 

Fourteen pounds of nitrogen is 
equal to 17 pounds of ammonia, for 17 
pounds of ammonia contains 14 
pounds of nitrogen. 

One pound of nitrogen is equal to 
the nitrogen in 6% pounds of protein, 
because 6% pounds of protein con- 
tains one pound of nitrogen. 


as 





Soil Analyses Not a Safe Guide to 
Fertilizer Requirements 


READER writes as _ follows: 

“Where can I send soil to have it 
analyzed and get the information as 
to what fertilizers to use to get the 
best results?” 

In some states the state chemist 
will analyze soils sent to him by citi- 
zens of the state. Any reader wishing 
his soil analyzed should write his 
state chemist or the director of his 
state experiment station. If the state 
chemist will make the analysis, he 
will probably want to give special in- 
structions for taking and sending the 
sample of soil. If he does not make 
such analyses he will be able to tell 
where it will be done and give an ap- 
proximate estimate of the cost. 

But our reader is mistaken if he 
thinks a chemical analysis of his soil 
will tell him the “fertilizers to use to 
get the best results.” If any plant 
food is very much deficient in his soil 
the chemical analysis will show this 
and it will be a good “guess” that this 
plant food should be applied as a fer- 
tilizer; but it does not follow that no 
fertilizers wil! pay, even though there 


be a fair supply of all plant foods in 
the soil. For instance, in this reader’s 
state there are soils containing 3 per 
cent of potash, which is about 60,000 
pounds per acre to a depth of six or 
seven inches, and yet 300 or 400 
pounds per acre of fertilizer contain- 
ing no more than 3 per. cent potash, 
or 9 to 12 pounds of potash per acre, 
will give a profitable increase in the 
crops on this soil, especially with cer- 
tain crops. A chemical analysis can- 
not show what amounts of plant 
foods will be available or soluble in 
the soil to feed the growing crops un- 
der future conditions. The chemist 
cannot tell what the rainfall is going 
to be, for instance; nor can he tell all 
the conditions which may influence 
the available supply of plant foods in 
the soil for feeding the crops. A soil 
analysis is a good thing and helps 
one to make a better guess as to the 
crop needs on a given soil; but this 
alone is not enough to tell the “fertil- 
izers to use to get the best results.” 





Another “ Cottonseed Feed” 


READER asks the _ following 

question regarding a_ so-called 
cottonseed feed: 

“What about this feed for dairy 


cows and the ‘guaranteed analysis’? 
Is it cheaper than cottonseed meal 
to be used in connection with sil- 
age?” 

Guaranteed Analysis 
Protein—minimum 
UDG -s- « bid ee G aeaw ONLY 6.6 G35 wb9rs <b evel 
CHES TSP «6.60% 805.5 696064550 
Carbohydrates 
Composed of 

seed hulls. 


20 per cent 
4 per cent 
23 per cent 
30 per cent 
and cotton- 


cottonseed meal 


No one can answer the question 
positively as to whether it is cheaper 
than cottonseed meal, for the simple 
reason that our inquirer does not 
state the price, either of this feed or 
of cottonseed meal, on his market. 

It is quite safe to assume, however, 
since this feed is made up of cotton- 
seed hulls and meal and only con- 
tains about one-half the protein con- 
tained in high-grade cottonseed meal, 
that it is not cheaper than cotton- 
seed meal, 

It is one of those so-called cotton- 
seed feeds which, while complying 
with the law, because the laws are 
defective, are put on the market, be- 
cause the manufacturers know that 
they can get more for their hulls and 
meal mixed in this way, than they 
can get for them sold separately. 
They merely take avantage of the 
ignorance or carelessness of the buys 
ers and the defective laws to sell a 
product for more than it is worth. 
Usually these so-called cottonseed 
feeds contain only a little more than 
one-half the feeding value of cotton- 
seed meal but sell for only $3 to $5 a 


ton less than standard cottonseed 
meal. With high-grade cottonseed 


meal selling for $37.50 a ton, a feed 
like this should not sell for more 
than $20 a ton, at the outside. 





Balancing a Ration for General Farm 
Stock 


READER wants a balanced ra- 

tion “for a general stock feed, 
but especially adapted to dairy cows, 
from corn in the shuck and cowpeas 
ground together.” 

Of course, the kind of hay the ani- 
mals receive will influence the “bal- 
ance” of the grain ration. Animals 
getting a legume hay would require a 
larger proportion of corn in the 
ground mixture of corn and cowpeas, 
than would those receiving silage or 
a grass hay, to make them a balanced 
ration. But since the ratio of pro- 
tein to other nutrients varies from 1 
to 4 for certain young animals to 1 
to 8 for others, such as work stock 
idle or doing very little work, we 
shall suggest a mixture which will 
contain about 1 part of digestible 


protein to 6 of digestible carbohy- 
drates and fats, as follows: 


























Pro- !Car’hy- 
tein | drates ree 
Lbs. | Lbs. . 
5 Ibs. corn in shuck_____.-_- .60 6.08 345 
SIDE, COWDCEB conc e ecccenscel BOO 3.25 066 
1.69 9.33 411 
9.33 + (.411 X 2.25) =10.25 
10.25~+1.69= 6.06 
Nutritive ratio, 1 to 6.06 





Harrowing Wheat and Sowing Lespe- 
deza 

HAVE 50 acres of wheat, have 

good stand, and I want to know if 
it will improve this wheat to run a 
section harrow over it about the 20th 
of March, after danger of frost has 
past. I have been told it will double 
the yield of wheat, while it is said the 
field will look like it is absolutely 
ruined after this harrowing process 
has been done. Will it pay to sow 
lespedeza in this wheat about the 
20th of March and harrow the lespe- 
deza in as I do the harowing of the 
wheat, or will it be better to sow the 
lespedeza in February and not harrow 
at all or would it be still better not to 
sow lespedeza at all and follow the 
wheat with cowpeas and turn under 
in the fall. Is lespedeza turned under 
the equal of cowpeas turned under?” 

If the harrowing is done properly, 
especially if the soil is not too loose 
or the plants have not heaved too 
much from freezing, the harrowing 
is likely to be beneficial to the wheat. 

In case the plants have been thrown 


up by freezing and the ground is 
loose a roller could be used to advan- 
tage, and this would be sufficient to 
cover the lespedeza. A corrugated 
roller is highly recommended by 
many. Harrowing will not double the 
yield, but it will usually increase it 


somewhat. Nor is the harrowing 
likely to seriously injure the stand. 
If there is much long trash on the 
ground, such as corn stalks, more of 
the wheat is likely to be pulled out by 
harrowing. Harrowing, when done 
with judgment, is usually beneficial to 
both oats and wheat. 

We do not think it necessary to 
wait until March 20 to harrow or roll 
the wheat an ordinary season, and 
we would prefer to sow the lespedeza 
earlier if practicable, although it 
should do well sowed at that time. We 
advise sowing the lespedeza immed- 
iately after the harrowing rather than 
before. In other words, we would not 
harrow in the lespedeza seed. 

As to whether lespedeza should be 
sowed, or peas put in after the wheat 
is harvested, is a question which can- 
not be answered positively. On moist 
lands of fair fertility the lespedeza 
is likely to make as heavy a tonnage 
of dry matter as peas and will do the 
soil as much good. On some lands 
peas will make a larger growth than 
lespedeza, but where lespedeza does 
well it is a most excellent crop, and 
since it is sowed on the wheat or oats 
without preparation and is done in 
February or March when work is not 
pressing, these are great advantages 
over peas. The weather is generally 
hot and the land frequently hard at 
the time peas must be put in and the 
teams are also likely to be busy culti- 
vating cotton and corn at that time. 
As to which crop should be used will 
depend on the suitability of the soil 
for one or the other crop and the 
team force available for putting in 
the peas after the wheat is harvested. 
When hay is to be made the lespe- 
deza is much more easily cured and 
saved. 









“Won't you be v very happy when 
your sentence is ove cheerfully asked a 
woman of a convict in-prison. 

“T dunno, ma’am; I dunno,” gloomily an- 
swered the man, 

“You don’t know?" asked the woman, 
amazed. ‘Why not?’ 

“I'm in for life.’’-—Cha leon. 









































































































































































What Farmers Want to_ Know 





By W. F. Massey 

















Marl 
ROM North Carolina: “What do 
you know about the marl our 
State Department of Agriculture is 


sending out? What’s its analysis?” 

Write to Major W. A. Graham, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., and he will give you full 
information about the marl and its 
use. 





Washing Tree Trunks 


‘| E that some of.the papers ad- 
vise washing the trunks of apple 
and peach trees with lye and soap- 
suds. How is this done? I will spray 
of course with lime-sulphur.” 

I have no doubt that washing the 
trunks with lye and soapsuds may 
clean the trees very well, but I have 
never used it, and find that white- 
wash with good ashes mixed in it to 
darken it makes a very good wash 
and keeps the trunks clean. 


Potash in Ashes 
i THERE 
as.ies ? If 


oak 
much 


in 
how 


potash 
so, 


wood 
in a 
ton?” 

The percentage of potash in ashes 
will depend on the way they have 
been kept. If they have been under 
cover all the time and have not been 
exposed to rain good oak wood ashes 
may contain 100 to 150 pounds of pot- 
ash in a ton and about 700 pounds of 
lime, with a small amount of phos- 
phoric acid. If the ashes have been 
lying exposed to rain there will be lit- 
tle potash left, as it leaches out eas- 
ily. 





Varieties of Peaches 


LEADING nurseryman criticises 

my list of peaches for a succes- 
sion and says that the following will 
be better: Mayflower, Greensboro, 
Carman, Champion, Belle of Georgia, 
Elberta, Chair’s Choice, and adds that 
Chair’s Choice is a little shy. He also 
says that Arp is better than Greens- 
boro, and following Elberta, thinks 
that Munson, Crother and Augbert 
should come in. I am glad to have 
this criticism, as I have been out of 
peach planting for some years and 
have not kept up with the newest va- 
rieties. 





Bugs in Peas 


| THINK it would be helpful to the 
majority of your readers to give 
a preventive to keep bugs out of cow- 
peas. There are thousands of bushels 
lost every year by bugs.” 

Doubtless it would be valuable if 
any one knew a preventive. But the 
trouble is that the eggs of the weevils 
are laid in the green peas, and all we 
can do is to tell how to kill them af- 
ter they hatch and come out making 
the holes in the peas. I have told how 
to do that with carbon disulphide time 
and again in The Progressive Farmer. 
There is no way that I know for 
keeping them out. 





Lime for Tobacco 


**T HAD planned to use 1,000 to 1,500 

pounds of lime per acre on my to- 
bacco this year, from oyster shells. I 
am told that planters in the old belt 
say that lime is the worst thing for 
tobacco in their section. What is 
your opinion?” 

I once saw 1,500 pounds an acre of 
lime applied on tobacco and it made a 
very coarse rough leaf, and black 
enough for Navy plug. Another field 
had 500 pounds an acre and this made 
dark brown mahogany and not bright 
tobacco. Then lime is not used as a 
fertilizer, but for improving the cone 
dition of the soil for plants. On to- 
bacco lime applied directly to the 





crop has a tendency to darked the 
leaf, according to the amount used, 
and to make good yellow tobacco you 
need to avoid lime. 





Tomatoes 


““WOU have said that you tried the 

John Baer tomato. Is it earlier 
than any other tomato? Does it yield 
more than others? How does it com- 
pare with Stone?” 

I have tried the John Baer for two 
years and find that it is three weeks 
later than Langdon Earliana and two 
weeks later than Bonny Best and.no 
earlier than Stone. It is a good to- 
mato, but I consider Bonny Best bet- 
ter, and Stone is larger and better at 
the same season. I will plant this 
year Langdon Earliana, Bonny Best, 
Mississippi Girl, Stone and Red Rock. 





Ashes for Sweet Potatoes 


“TT CAN get a good supply of pine 

wood ashes that analyze 3 per 
cent of potash, and have been think- 
ing of using them a ton an acre for 
the sweet potato crop. Will this in- 





city markets at wholesale and in very 
rich soil are a profitable crop. Or 
they may be ground up and bottled 
and sold in bottles. For a local mar- 
ket leave the roots in the ground and 
take them up in winter as wanted, 
but do not leave them to grow again, 
as the first year is the crop. 





Plant Lice 


TEACHER writes: “I am bother- 
ed with green lice on the plants 
we keep in the schoolhouse. How 
shall we exterminate them?” 
Tobacco in some form is the sover- 
eign preventive for aphides or lice 
of any sort. You can make a strong 
decoction of tobacco and spray the 
plants with it or you can get from a 
seedsman the concentrated prepara- 
tion called Black-Leaf-40 and dilute 
this for spraying. There is also an 
article which I use called Aphine, 
which is diluted with 40 parts of wa- 
ter and can be used with one of the 
tin atomizing sprayers. It is like the 
other a nicotine preparation. 





Spraying for Strawberry Weevils 


“T HAVE seen it stated that a mix- 

ture of equal parts of lead arsen- 
ate and sulphur is the best thing to 
use to prevent the attacks of the wee- 
vil on strawberries sprayed before 
blooming. but it did not say how 
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year to year. 


months in the year. 


grow along the eides of the farm. 





WHAT A WELL-MANAGED ORCHARD AND 
GARDEN WILL DO FOR YOU. 





HAVE learned a few things on my little farm. 
almost support a family on the fruits and vegetables one can raise. Would 
you like to know how I did it? I have divided that little farm, which consists 
of two lots, into two sections. In one I grow the tree and bush fruits and other 
things which are permanent in character and don’t need to be planted from 


I have on that little farm five or six varieties of apples, three varieties of 
cherries, some six varieties of plums, and as many kinds of pears. 
peaches which, because of the different varieties, give me peaches for fully two 
I have three or four kinds of raspberries, and as many 
blackberries, strawberries, and currants, red, white, and black. 
thing else of that character that will grow in our section of the country. They 


Then, in the other part of this little farm, which is plowed every year, | 
grow the annuals. We produce in that section all the vegetables we want, and 
more; we have them in abundance to give to our neighbors. 
necessary for us to buy a quart of fruit or vegetables for about six years. 


—From an Address by Dr. E. C. Sage. 


I have learned that one can 


I have 


I have every- 


It has not been 








terfere with the ammonia in the fer- 
tilizer used?” 

If you can find pine ashes in quanti- 
ty that have that amount of potash 
you should use them freely. Spread 
on the soil and harrowed in they will 
not interfere with the use of some 
ammonia fertilizer, as any ammonia 
will be absorbed by the soil. But do 
not mix them in a fertilizer or with 
manure. Our large growers of sweet 
potatoes rake up the pine straw and 
rotten stuff from the pine woods and 
spread this thickly on their land for 
sweet potatoes in winter and plow it 
under, and they think that this is a 
great help, and they certainly grow 
large crops. My own opinion is that 
a winter. cover of crimson clover 
would be cheaper and better and 
would obviate any need for ammonia 
in a fertilizer for sweet potatoes. 





Horseradish 


“NAN horseradish be 
south Mississippi?” 


I know of no reason why it cannot 
be grown there. It is grown by mar- 
ket gardeners as an annual crop by 
planting cuttings of the side branches 
of the roots. These are dropped in 
holes made with a crow bar between 
early cabbage plants and the crop is 
cultivated after the cabbage is har- 
vested. The roots are dug in the fall 
and side roots trimmed off and buried 
in bunches for spring setting, the tops 
being cut square and the bottom end 
sloping so that you can tell top from 
bottom in planting. The main trim- 
med roots are sold ty the ton in the 


grown in 


much water to use. Would like to 
get your opinion.” 

I have never used the arsenate of 
lead and sulphur for the weevils. In 
fact where I live we have never been 
troubled with them. But I doubt the 
eficacy of spraying for an insect 
that sucks, for they will not be apt to 
get the poison like those that bite the 
surface. I use here for the rose bugs 
a mixture of 1 pound lead arsenate, 2 
gallons of corn syrup and 20 gallons 
of water. This might get some of the 
weevils, as the syrup makes it stick to 
the outside and they may get some. 





Pruning Grape Vines 


‘“*T HAVE some Concord grape vines 

which have been neglected and 
are a mass of wood. When will it be 
safe to prune them? Can it be done 
now ?” 

Grapes of the Concord class should 
not be pruned till March. I have seen 
very disastrous results from too ear- 
ly pruning in North Carolina. In the 
spring of 1890 vines that had been 
pruned early started to grow freely 
the first of March ina very warm spell, 
and there wasa returnof hard freez- 
ing and all the young growth was _ kill- 
ed back, while unpruned vines had not 
started. This satisfied me of the dan- 
ger of too early pruning, and in 1894 
we had a repetition of the same dis- 
aster. The weather set in hot the 
first of March, and through most of 
the month we had regular summer 
weather, and everything got to grow- 
ing. Then suddenly on the night of 
the 26th the temperature fell to 21 
above zero and the slaughter was 
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fearful. My vines at Southern Pines 
had not been pruned till after the first 
of March and did not start, while 
vines in the vineyards all around, 
which had been pruned in fall and win- 
ter, had made new growth ten inches 
long, and all the growth was killed. 
Mine did not suffer at all. But with 
the Scuppernong the case is different. 
The only time to prune these safely 
is in November, as they bleed less at 
that time. The vines of the Labrus- 
ca class, like Concord, may bleed a 
little from March pruning, but the 
swelling buds will soon stop it. 





Ginseng 


“(NAN ginseng be grown in eastern 
North Carolina ?” 

As Ihave often said, ginseng cannot 
be grown in the warmer parts of the 
South, and if it could the Chinese, 
who are the only people buying it, do 
not want the cultivated roots. A 
New York dealer says that he has 
thousands of pounds of the cultivated 
roots and cannot get rid of them. I 
think the only money made from gin- 
seng in this country, aside from the 
wild roots in the mountains, has been 
made by the parties who advertise 
the roots and seed for sale and tell 
wonderful tales of the profits to get 
other people to plant it. If there were 
such profits these men would make 
them themselves instead of trying to 
get other people in competition with 
them. Now I have told this repeated- 
ly and hope that this will be the end 
of ginseng queries. 





Making a Compost 


“TAERTILIZERS are so high and the 

percentages of potash so low 
that I am thinking of making a com- 
post of woods earth and_ stable 
manure. I want to know if I can grow: 
Irish and sweet potatoes with woods 
mold, lime and lye water added in a 
compost. Is there any potash in a 
rank growth of cotton stalks plowed 
under? What kind of fertilizer shall 
I use for Irish potatoes on land that 
was last year in peas and pastured off 
by hogs? Will I get more potash by 
plowing my potato ground very deep? 
Is there any way in which I can tell 
which of my lands contain the most 
potash? Can I grow potatoes’ with 
stable manure and salt ?” 


A compost of black woods mold and 
stable manure will certainly help the 
growth of crops. But a mixture of 
woods mold, lime and lye from the 
concentrated can lye will not amount 
to much. The can lye is not potash, 
but caustic soda, and is of no use asa 
fertilizer. Woods mold mixed with a 
little lime might do for some things, 
but would hardly make a good potato 
crop. Irish potatoes are apt to grow 
scabby if lime is used. 

There is some potash in all vegeta- 
ble growth and there will doubtless 
be a little of it in cotton stalks. But 
in your section any farmer who farms 
right and stores organic matter in his 
soil and limes once in five years and 
uses acid phosphate liberally, will 
never need to buy potash. 

To grow Irish potatoes make a mix- 
ture of equal parts of cottonseed meal 
and acid phosphate of the 16 per cent 
grade and use 1,000 pounds an acre. 
The meal will carry a little potash 
and the organic matter left by the 
peas will have released some more. 
Five hundred pounds of the same will 
grow sweet potatoes. 

By deep flowing you may get more 
available potash, but as to that I 
think it is uncertain, but the deep 
plowing will be all right. 

As a rule our red clay soils contain 
more potash than the gray, but the 
amount of potash in any soil can only 
be determined by chemical analysis, 
and it is usually insoluble and can be 
made available by the methods to 
which I have referred. You can grow 
potatoes with stable manure, but the 
salt will not help, for it is not a fer- 
tilizer. The main difficulty with the 
manure is that it may promote the 
growth of the scab fungus. 
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Article No. 9 on ‘‘ Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know ”’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 


| Potassium: What It Is and How to Supply It 
| 














OTASSIUM is present 4n consid- 
erable quantities in the earth’s 
- crust, or in the rocks from which 
si] re made. It is consequently 


-esent in all soils in varying quanti- 
lt also forms a larger part of 
left from the burning of 


in any other mineral ele- 


it potassium never exists in 





e alone; it is always combined 

ne or more other elements. 
W he water drains through wood 
I ssium carbonate and other 
niaterials are leached out in what is 
called “lye”. At one time this lye was 
‘poiled down” or evaporated in large 
iron kettles or pots and impure po- 


carbonate called pot-ash was 
This is the explanation of 
the origin of the name potassium. 
The Latin name is Kalium, and the 
letter K is the symbol used by chem- 
ists to designate potassium. 


obtained. 


There is really no potash (K2Q) in 
the soil, in plants, or in fertilizers, and 
yet that is the measure generally 
used for stating the potassium in an- 
alyses of soils, plants and fertilizers. 
It-is unfortunate that chemists, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers, and law makers 
have not the cotirage and practical 
common sense to correct such an er- 
ror, but since they haven’t and the 
use of the term “potash,” instead of 
potassium, is almost universal, we 
must understand it. : 

In potash (K2O) there are two 
parts of potassium to one part of 
oxygen, and since potassium weighs 
39 and oxygen 16, it is plain that 
78-94ths or 39-47ths of potash is po- 
tassium. If we remember this we can 
easily find the amount of potassium 
in a given amount of potash. 

at 


Potash In Soils - 


HERE is generally from .1tol per 

cent of potassium in soils, although 
some soils may contain as much as 
2 to 3 per cent of potassium. In a soil 
having only .1 per cent of potassium 
there would only be about 2,000 
pounds (as much as in 2,410 pounds 
of potash) in an acre to the depth of 
about seven inches; while in one hav- 
ing .5 per cent there would be about 
10,000 pounds in an acre to a depth 
of about seven inches. In a soil hav- 
ing as much as 2 per cent of potas- 
sium, there would be 40,000 pounds 
(equivalent to 48,205 pounds of pot- 
ash) in an acre to the depth of about 
seven inches. If we stop to consider 
that in a 50-bushel crop of oats or 
corn there will only be around 50 
pounds of potash in the entire crops 
—grain and straw of the oats, or 
grain and stover of the corn—we can 
readily see that a soil with even 2,000 
pounds of potash contains as much 
as there is in 40 crops of 50 bushels 
each of corn, and one having as much 
as 3 per cent of potash, or 60,000 
pounds in an acre to the depth of 
about seven inches, has as much pot- 
ash as in 1,200 crops of corn of 50 
bushels each. And in the plants which 
produce this 50 bushels of corn more 
than three-fourth of the “potash” 
will be in the corn stover, which is 
not generally sold or removed from 
the farm. 

There are few cultivated soils 
which do not contain sufficient pot- 
ash to make a good crop if it were in 
a form for the plants to use. But 
most of the potash in soils is likely 
to be in such condition or combina- 
tions that the plants cannot get it. 
This is generally true in the South, 
particularly because our soils are 
generally deficient in humus and 
lime. Southern soils containing as 
much as 3 per cent of potash may 
give a profitable increase in the crops 
from the use of soluble potash in 
commercial form. 

- Plowing under stable manure or 
legume crops and the application of 


lime are probably the best methods 
of rendering the 1 already 
in the soil available for feeding the 


potass 








he western part of the 


crops. Sandy soils are more likely 

to be deficient in potassium than are 

Pe sxe + i : a al - 

heavier soils. ] act, it is generally 

believed that 1 this country nly 

sandy soils and s peaty nls ar 

Hi] equire applications of p 

t they are properly handled 
J 

I tl 


it potassium nas not gen- 
iven profitably returns on 
field crops on any soils. At 
Mississippi Experiment 
1ich is Jocated on the san- 
the Coastal Plain, no in- 
crease in either yield or quality of 
even Irish potatoes was obtained 
from the use of potash. 
3ut generally, on the sandy soils, a 
fertilizer containing potash, when it 
can be obtained at a reasonable price, 
gives profitable returns in increased 
yields. Certain crops are large users 
of potash, and generally require addi- 
tional supplies of it for satisfactory 





sistance to rust shown by the cotton 
plant liberally fertilized with kainit. 

Formerly our American supplies of 
“potash” came mainly from wood 
ashes, and consequently little was 
used for fertilizing, compared with 
the amount used in recent years. 


a 
ed 





‘tically all potassium u inl 








ers comes irom 


: Germany 
where there are mines furnishing al- 
At pres- 
‘ + by . } 
ent, no potassium salts can be bought 
in this couhtry at a price which per- 
hei 


heir use as fertilizer. The only 





st inexhaustible supplies. 


11 
mits t 


sources of potash, outside of ready- 
mixed fertilizers, are limited to a few 
products used for other purposes or 


in which the amount of potash con- 
tained is small. Some of these ma- 
terials with the percent of potash 
they contain are as follows: 


Per Cent 
n 


Cottonseed meal ..... etseee Tene te 15to 2 
Tobacco waste—stems, stalks, and 

GQUBE cricket ale reese ae seen i to $ 
Wood ashes—leached ......e..+05-- IL te 2 
Wood ashes—unleached ........+.+.- t to10 


The potassium obtained from Ger- 





Secretary Lane last week he urges you 


AM glad to send a message to 

the farm boys of the Southern 

states. Here are the qualities 
I would emphasize as being es- 
sential to your success as men 
and farmers: 


AS FARMERS, (1) close and 
constant observation of the land 
and the crops, watching every 
change as it comes. (2) Close 
and constant reflection on every- 
thing observed, always asking, 
“Why is this so?” and always 
persevering till an answer has 


been found. Think, think, think! 





LORD BRYCE’S MESSAGE TO OUR BOYS 


An Alert Mind With Courage and Courtesy Are Essential 
Qualities—This Week’s “Success Talk for Boys” 





{One of thé greatest men who has ever represented the English people in 
America is James Bryce, former Ambassador, and now Lord Bryce. When you 
boys grow up and, gq to college you will doubtless read his famous work on 
“The American Commonwealth."* Here 
farm boys who read The Progressive Farmer, and it will be noticed that like 
to keep asking, “Why?” Lord Bryce 
speaks from a long, useful and successful life of nearly eighty years and what 
he says is worth treasuring in one’s memory.] 





is the message he sends especially to 


AS MEN, (1) truthfulness in 
word and act, which means cour- 
age also. You can’t be truthful 
unless you are brave. (2) Con- 
sideration for the other man’s 
feelings, trying to understand his 
position and his claims as well as 
your own. This means insight 
and patience, and it helps you to 
turn many bad corners. 


CS aye 








yields on soils not abundantly sup- 
plied with this plant food in available 
form. Such crops are tobacco, Irish 
potatoes, fruit and truck, etc. 

When potassium is applied in some 
soluble form it is quickly fixed in the 
soil. For this reason potassium is 
not largely leached from the soil and 
lost in the drainage water. Also for 
this reason potash may be applied 
before the planting of the crop with- 
out danger of serious loss, and a sec- 
ond application is not necessary if an 
amount sufficient for the crop is ap- 
plied before planting. When kainit 
or muriate of potash is used some 
think the early application is advis- 
able in order to avoid the injurious 
effects of the “chlorides”, which these 
materials contain, on certain crops. 

There is a close relationship be- 
tween the potassium available to the 
plant and the formation of starch, 
sugar and cellulose (pure fiber) in 
plants. Cotton lint is almost pure 
cellulose. The importance of potas- 
sium in the formation of starch, 
which forms a large part of grains, is 
pretty well established. It is also 
well known that potassium tends to 
stiffen or make stronger the straws 
of grains. 

Potassium in the fertilizer has a 
marked effect in keeping the plant 
leaves green, and while the maturing 
may be delayed, it seems to favor a 
more perfect maturity of the crop. 
It is also claimed that plants well 
supplied with potassium are less like- 
ly to suffer from disease. An exam- 
ple of this is seen in the greater re- 


many and which constitutes practi- 
cally all used for fertilizer in this 
country is obtained in the following 
forms and usually contain about the 
per cent of potash stated: 

Crude salts or natural products:— 


Potash 
1 or hohe maces 12.5 per cent 
IIS. fs creo sete 15 to 20 per cent 
Concentrated saits—manufactured products: 
Potash 
Sulphate of potash..... 50 per cent 
Muriate of potash ..... 50 per cent 
Double manure salt.... 25 to 30 per cent 
Manure salt ..... e-+-. 16t018 per cent 


There are high grades of both sul- 
phate and muriate of potash, which 
contain slightly more than 50 per cent 
of potash, but this is about the aver- 
age composition of the high-grade 
sulphate and the muriate (chloride) 
of potash as generally sold in this 
country. 

Except for a few crops, like tobac- 
co, sugar beets, Irish potatoes, and 
certain fruits, a pound of actual pot- 
ash from one of these materials is 
generally regarded as equal to a 
pound from any other source. 

In fertilizing tobacco, Irish pota- 
toes, sugar beets, fruits and certain 
truck crops, the potash should prob- 
ably come from the sulphates, for it 
is generally believed that the chlo- 
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Get That Neighbor Now! 

OU know that you have agreed 

with yourself that you are going 
to get two or three of your neigh- 
bors for us while the great “Easy-to- 
Get” Jubilee Offer is on. You have 
let the time slip up on you and it’s 
slipping away fast, so don’t wait an- 
other day. 

[ can hear you going after them 
like this: “Bill, I’ve been intending 
to come over after your Progressive 
Farmer subscription every day for 
the last two weeks, but have just kept 
putting it off. I’ve told you a dozen 
times that you and your family need- 
ed The Progressive Farmer, and now 
I’ve got a proposition to make you 
that never can happen again—and 
your money back if you are not satis- 
fied, though nobody ever asks for 
money back on The Progressive 
Farmer. 

“No, I can’t take any excuse this 
time, for there is none. Fifty cents 
isn’t much, even if you were putting 
it up for something you were not 
sure of, but you have my word that 
the old Progressive Farmer is worth 
$10 a year, and this is your chance to 
get started. Give me the 50 cents so 
we can have this matter settled— 
then I want to talk with you a bit.” 

And I see you both laughing as he 
hands over the money. 


Of course if you go after a neigh- 


| bor to whom you have never recom- 


mended The Progressive Farmer, you 
will take a sample copy along, show 
him all the leading features, one by 
one, and tell him what the paper 
means to you and will mean to him. 
Telling him among other things: 

“T want you to take the paper not 
only because it is a good farm paper, 


| but because it fights for the farmers’ 


interests in everything that affects 
farm life. In making rich soil and 
bumper crops and fine livestock, it 
helps more than any other paper I 
know, and it also gives the most at- 
tention to right marketing methods 
and to swatting the credit system, 
and to helping the farm woman, and 
inspiring farm boys and girls, and 
making every neighborhood a better 
neighborhood.” 





The Enthusiasm of Our Readers 


O THOSE of us who work in the 
; Subscription Department it’s an 
inspiration to read the mail each day 


and see what the members of our big 


and ever-growing Progressive Farm- 
er Family really think of the paper. 
Look at these: 


Cc. L, Ellington:—‘‘I am a locomotive en- 
gineer, but I enjoy your paper and I also 
enjoy looking at the crops along the road 
and I can look out of my cab window and 
tell who reads The Progressive Farmer and 
who doesn’t. I often remark to my fireman, 
‘There is a man who reads The Progressive 
Farmer’, or ‘There is man who doesn’t read 
The Progressive Farmer.’ Why, no longer 
than just Monday, I noticed a man pulling 
and burning his corn stalks and patches of 
grass in his fields. I remarked to my fire- 
man, ‘That man is sending up valuable land- 
food in smoke. Some one ought to go to 
that farmer and tell him to read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and practice its teachings’.”’ 

D. H. Petree:—‘“‘I must have it. I have 
been reading The Progressive Farmer for 
years and it’s like an old friend to me.” 

From a friend who had let his subscription 
run out:—‘“I congratulate myself on the 
privilege of an opportunity to get ‘hack 
home’. Enclosed find money order for $1 
and I will look forward to the coming of 
The Progressive Farmer with delight and 
welcome it as an old friend, for I and fam- 
ily have missed it sadly. I did not intend 
to be a ‘prodigal son’ though I have been 
eating husks and berries since The Progress- 





ive Farmer quit coming.” 


rides in kainit and muriate of potash | 


injure the quality of these crops. 

For other crops, the muriate of 
potash, or kainit, or other materials 
containing chlorides are equally good, 
and for preventing rust in cotton 
some claim that kainit or muriate is 
better. 


(Concluded on page 31, this issue) 


| 


T. J. Wescott:—‘“I love The Progressive 
Farmer, It’s the farmer's agricultural chart 
and guide, a great factor in infusing new 
life and energy into the farmers wherever 
it is read. Its influence and teachings are 
clearly seen in the community. It is the 
paper of papers among the farmers here.” 

Rey. T. S. Coble:—‘‘My plan this year is 
to get my people to read their church paper 
and The Progressive Farmer. I am hoping 
to get some bright-eyed boys to canvass, 
giving their commissions for good books in 
Sunday School libraries.” 

From a Georgia home demonstration 
agent:—“I am eager for each farmer in my 
county to take The Progressive Farmer. At 
every parent-teacher’s meeting, I select 
some clipping from this paper to be read 
by members of the club as part of the pro- 
gram. I consider it the best of all farm 
papers.” 
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HELPFUL IDEAS FROM THE FIELD 








PRUNING BEARING APPLE AND 
PEACH TREES 





Study the Fruiting Habit — Secure 
Good Tools—Prune Before Buds 
Begin to Swell—Spray With Lime- 
Sulphur After Pruning 


HE wisdom of pruning is no long- 

er questioned. When practiced 
along with other orchard operations, 
such as spraying, cultivating, and fer- 
tilizing, good results are always ap- 
parent. Neglected trees will soon 
cease to produce fruit, and when 
pruned judiciously each year, in pref- 
erence to spasmodic, irregular efforts, 
the trees will make a maximum 
growth and at the same time produce 
annual crops of high quality fruit. 

Intelligent pruning is not possible 
unless the operator understands the 
fruiting habits of the various fruits. 
Often it is the case that growers will 
severely prune peach trees, removing 
all the wood of the past season’s 
growth,—and no fruit is to be had; 
the following year a heavy crop is 
set. Due to such causes, one unjustly 
concludes that all pruning is devital- 
izing, untrue to nature. 

A little careful observation will 
show that the fruit on peach trees 
is always to be found on one-year-old 
wood only. The buds are invariably 
produced in threes, the center bud 
being a leaf bud, while the round, 
plump, outer buds are the flower or 
fruit buds. Accordingly we may right- 
fully conclude that peach trees must 
make a good growth each year in or- 
der to produce annual crops. Then, 
too, since the growth is always pro- 
gressive, it is necessary that the top 
be cut back in order to keep the bear- 
ing surface ‘close to the ground. This 
is necessary to facilitate thinning, 
subsequent prunings, spraying, and 
harvesting of the fruit. In pruning 
the peach, remove from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of the past season's 
‘growth, opening up the top to give an 
equal distribution of air and sunlight. 

Compared with the peach, the ap- 
ple produces fruit only on wood that 
is two years old. The fruit buds are 
compound and are always terminal, 
being found on short spurs. Often 
these spurs are removed for the sake 
of appearance, the grower being ig- 
norant of the fact that he is depend- 
ent upon these distorted, crooked lit- 
tle branches for a crop of fruit each 
year. Compound buds. differ from 
simple buds in that the former car- 
ries both leaves and flowers. In prun- 
ing the apple then, the aim should be 
to keep the trees open and within 
bounds, and to increase and maintain 
a supply of the fruit spurs. 

Just before the buds begin to swell 
is an admirable time to prune fruit 
trees. Of course, if a great number 
of trees are to be looked after, the 
work should commence at an earlier 
date. In removing large limbs remove 
them at right angles to the main 
stem. As a rule it is not a good prac- 
tice to remove large branches unless 
absolutely essential. 

Pruning tools are important. Types 
of saws are numerous. The one- 
edged saw is best for all practical 


purposes. The most important tool 
is a strong, durable pair of hand 
shears. Long-handled loppers are 


convenient in heading back bearing 
trees. Where such are not available, 
a ladder will be needed to reach the 
uppermost limbs. A four-legged lad- 
der with a broad base is the most de- 
sirable type. 

When pruning is over, clean up the 
orchard, burning all refuse. Too of- 
ten it is the practice to make the or- 
chard a dumping ground for the re- 
fuse material about the farm. Such 
conditions provide breeding places 
for insect and disease pests. 

The winter application of lime-sul- 
phur to control the San Jose scale 


must be applied before the buds begin 
to swell. Choose a clear bright day 
to apply the spray, and it will be 
necessary that the entire tree be cov- 
ered to insure success in controlling 
this pest. A solution of the commer- 
cial material diluted one gallon of the 
spray to eight or nine gallons of wa- 
ter will be of the desired strength. 
C. J. HAYDEN. 





MAKE YOUR CLOVER STRIPPER 
NOW 


Send for Farmers’ Bulletin No. 646 
and Make Your Stripper Before the 
Busy Season Begins 


‘*T)LEASE tell me how to make a 

clover stripper,” writes a Pro- 
gressive Farmer subscriber; and in 
the same mail we happen to find an 
article on the subject by the Exten- 
sion Service of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station. It 
answers our reader’s inquiry so fully 
that we are printing it herewith, and 
urge every interested farmer to send 





the stalks standing in the field. Any 
farmer can make the machine at small 
cost. All that is needed is two wagon 
or old buggy wheels on an axle, a 
pair of shafts, and a box with sawed 
wooden teeth. The box is hung un- 
der the axle and is adjustable to 
height of the clover. 

“Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 646, “Crim- 
son Clover Seed Production,” gives the 
details of the machine. It gives also 
much other valuable information con- 
cerning the value and growing of 
clover. Any farmer who desires a 
copy of this bulletin can obtain it by 
applying to his County Farm Demon- 
stration Agent or by writing for it to 
Mr. Bradford Knapp, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton; B.C. 


“Last year the Demonstration 
Agents induced the making of 120 of 
these machines. The machines work- 
ed very satisfactorily. In a number of 
instances two or more farmers club- 
bed together in making a machine, 
thereby reducing the cost. The cold, 
rainy days of winter is a good time to 

















A PROPERLY PRUNED PEACH TREE 


a postal card to Mr. Knapp or to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a copy 
of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 646. 

“Last year the amount of crimson 
clover sown was perhaps double that 
of any former year, but it was not 
half what it should have been, nor 
half what it would have been but for 
the high price of seed. The indica- 
tions are that the seed will be high 
again this year. Every farmer who 
is growing crimson clover should ar- 
range to save seed enough for plant- 
ing a large acreage for himself this 
fall, and should also save some to sell 
to his neighbors. 

“We now have a clover seed strip- 
per that takes the seed off and leaves 


make these machines, so that they 
will be ready for use at clover seed 
harvest time. Farmers that have good 
home-grown seed this fall will be 
more likely to plant than if they had 
to purchase seed. In several respects 
these seed with the chaff attached are 
preferable to clean seed purchased on 
the market.” 





Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood. Seize the opportunity 
while it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer “never 
can happen again”, Your neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon. 





You, your wife, your boy, or girl can earn 
attractive premiums by getting Jubilee sub- 
seriptions. Write for our reward list. 





Save your papers and get binder. 


Sudan Grass for Hay and Seed 


f ecm are so many interested in 
Sudan grass and it being new to 
most people, I will give my method of 
planting and handling Sudan for hay 
and for seed. I have had considera- 
ble experience with Sudan grass, in 
fact, have made it a specialty for the 
last three years. 

Many who have tried Sudan grass 
have made the mistake of planting it 
too thin on account of the seed being 
extremely high. Sudan grass is a 
very vigorous grower, and if planted 
too thin, grows too rank and coarse 
for good hay, while if planted thick 
it will make an abundance of the very 
finest and most valuable hay. en thin 
land plant 20 pounds per acre; on rich 
land, plant 25 pounds per acre broad- 
cast. This can be done with a com- 
mon wheat drill if the feeds are all 
regular. For seed only, get the very 
best and purest seed you can and 
plant in rows three feet apart at the 
rate of three to five pounds per acre. 
It should be planted in fields isolated 
or separate from other crops or grass 
that might mix with it, and should be 
cultivated once or twice to keep down 
all weeds, grass, etc. Let the seed 
mature, and then before cutting go 
over fields and rogue out any heads 
that might show to be the least off. 
Then cut with grain or row-binder, 
and let cure and thresh without rain. 
If the thresher is not ready when 
your Sudan is matured, stack it to 
prevent it being rained on. It should 
be threshed on aé_eregular” grain 
thresher with all concaves removed 
except one row. A cheat riddle should 
be used. After threshing, the seed 
should be recleaned on a recleaning 
mill to get good clean seed that will 
plant perfectly. 

For hay, plant on any kind of land, 
20 to 25 pounds per acre, any time 
from the first of April to the middle 
of July. - The earlier you plant the 
more crops you will get. Five good 
crops have been harvested in one sea- 
son when planted the first of April. 
It should be cut when just beginning 
to head good, or when in the bloom. 
This will make the most valuable hay. 
Care should be taken to be sure to buy 
seed from reliable parties, as there is 
great danger of getting mixed seed if 
special care is not taken in the grow- 
ing and handling. 

B. E. MILLER. 


Carlton, Texas. 





“RED DEVIL” LYE HAS NO VAL- 
UE AS A FERTILIZER 


Mention was made in last week’s Trib- 
une that in their perplexity over the failure 
to secure fertilizers, quite a number of farm- 
ers in this section were buying “Red Devil” 
lye, because of the potash it is said to con- 
tain. The following letter from Prof. W. F. 
Massey, associate editor of The Progressive 
Farmer, throws some valuable light on this 


subject: 

“The box lye has no value as a fertilizer 
as it is not potash but caustic soda, and if it 
had value it would be too costly to use, 
Those who are buying it for fertilizer are 
throwing their money away.’’—Mt. Olive 


Tribune. 





tractor sleek and fat. 
machine. 





SONGS OF THE LAZY FARMER 





Neighbor’s Gasoline Plow 


Mm neighbor’s bought a traction plow, he says he’ll root his fields 
up now, he’ll plow and disk and cultivate, his seed bed will be 
simply great. He’ll save a lot of high priced hay, which horses 
eat up day by day, he won’t need corn and things like that, to keep the 
A little oil and gasoline are all he’ll need for his 
For any trouble he may get, he’ll never need to call a vet; 
he’ll spread it out upon his bench, and fix it with the monkey wrench. 
I’ll let my neighbor fret and stew about the things his tractor’ll do, 
I'll take old Dan and Kate and Ned, and hitch them on the plow instead, 
my seed bed may not be the best, but while I let the horses rest, I'll sit 
and smoke and think and smile, while peighbor’s working all the while. 
A man works hard enough, it seems, a-keepin’ up with four-horse teams, 
but as for chasin’ all day long, the chug-chug of an engine’s song, that 
life’s too strenuous for me, I’d rather let the blamed thing be. 
bor plow with his machine, and raise his corn with gasoline, my way 
of farming is the best, I have more time to smoke and rest. 7% 
(Copyright, 1915, by the Prairie Farmer.) 


Let neigh- 
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THE MODERN THRESHING MACHINE 





Principal Parts and How They Do Their Work—Thresher Attach- 
ments—Choice of Machine and Some Principles to Be Observed 





By E. F. Cauthen 


MODERN thresher has three 

distinct parts, each of which 

has a specific « ork to do in the 
separation of the grain. They are 
briefly discussed below: 

First, are the cylinder and concave, 
with their teeth, which are to shell 
the grain from the head. The cylin- 
der may be made solid or_of parallel 
bars of wrought iron which are let 
into the outer edge of iron disks and 
fastened therein by steel bands. The 
disks are securely fastened on a cy- 
linder shaft, which must be strong. 

The cylinder is very heavy and re- 
volves at a high speed, therefore it is 
necessary for it to be properly ad- 
justed and mounted in a strong frame. 
Its usual peripheral speed, for ordin- 
ary threshing, is about 6,000 feet a 
minute. This means that a cylinder 
15 inches in diameter revolves about 
1,500 times a minute. With damp grain 
the speed should be increased. The 
heavy weight gives the cylinder mo- 
mentum and enables it to maintain 
its speed when a large amount of 
straw is fed. 

The concave is made to conform to 
the shape of the cylinder and may 
also be of parallel bars. Securely fas- 
tened in the cylinder and concave are 
rows of curved spike-like teeth made 
of steel. When the teeth wear smooth, 
they shell out the grain poorly and 
more power is required to run the 
machine. The operator should see 
that the teeth do not become loose 
and get out of line. If the teeth of 
the cylinder rub against those of the 
concave, they crack the grain and 
must be relined; this is usually done 
by the use of a lag bolt on the left or 
right side of the cylinder. If a tooth 
gets bent, it should be taken out and 
straightened, or a new one put in its 
place. Every thresherman should 
make frequent examination of the 
conditions of his cylinder and con- 
cave teeth. 

Separating Straw From Grain 
ECOND, is a device foreseparating 
the straw from the chaff and grain. 

This part is composed of a grate, 
beater, checkboard and straw rack. 
The grate is just behind the concave 
described above, and is made of par- 
allel bars or slats, forming a kind of 
bed over which the straw must travel 
and through which the loose grain 
drops into the pan below. If the grate 
is properly built, nearly all the shell- 
ed grain will be separated here from 
the straw. 

The beater .s made like a tan anu 1s 
placed just behind the cylinder. Its 
function is to beat down the grain fly- 
ing from the cylinder into the open 
grate, and to drive the straw away 
from the cylinder and to force it into 
a stream over the straw-rack. The 
beater revolves at a high rate to pre- 
vent the straw from wrapping around 
it. When the straw is damp, the ma- 
chine must be fed slowly, or the 
straw will wrap around the beater 
and clog up the passage to the straw- 
rack. 

The check-board is a suspended 
iron sheet or heavy canvas to stop 
the loose grains knocked back by the 
beater. It drags over the straw. 

The straw-rack is a kind of con- 
veyor to move the straw away from 
the cylinder, and give it a backward 
motion, and at the same time separat- 
ing it from the grain and chaff. 

Third, is the separator proper. The 
device to separate the grain from the 
dirt and chaff consists of a fan, a 
shoe, a chaffer, screens, and tailings 
elevator. 

The fan should furnish a _ blast 
strong enough to blow out the chaff. 
The strength of the blast is, in most 
machines, regulated by a simple auto- 
matic device that opens or closes the 
air-door to the fan. 

The chaffer is a very coarse sieve 
at the end of the grain conveyor and 
separates the short coarse straw and 


heads from the grain and chaff. 

The shoe is a box with a sloping 
bottom to bring the grain to the de- 
livery auger or spout. In the back 
part of the shoe is the sieve, which is 
a perforated screen that permits the 
kernels of grain to drop down on the 
sloping bottom of the shoe, where 
they slide into the auger box or 
spout. 


With each thresher should be pur- 
chased a set of sieves, consisting of a 
wheat, an oat, anda rye sieve. If the 
machine is to be equipped for thresh- 
ing cowpeas, peanuts, grass seed, etc., 
special sieves must be used, if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

At the back end of the chaffer is a 
tailings box which receives the un- 


grain is grown in a limited way, the 
smaller machines will give better sat- 
isfaction. Other important factors 
are the amount of labor, power and 
public roads. While the general ten- 
dency has been to increase the size of 
machines, many small machines are 
still made, and, since the introduction 
of gasoline and oil engines, they are 
entirely satisfactory for small farms, 
and in a rough country where poor 
bridges and bad roads exist. 

The size of threshers is designated 
by the width of the cylinder and sep- 
arator in inches. A 30x48-inch ma- 
chine has a cylinder 30 inches long 
and a separator 48 inches wide. It re- 
quires from eight to ten horse-power 
to operate it, and should thresh from 
30 to 60 bushels of wheat, or from 69 
to 100 bushels of oats, or from 40 to 
60 bushels of peanuts per hour. 

The amount of grain that can be 
threshed in a day by a machine de- 
pends on several conditions, among 
which are the kind of grain and its 




















A 9-BAR STEEL CYLINDER, SHOWING THE POWERFUL CONSTRUCTION NECES- 


" SARY FOR A MODERN THRESHER 














NOTE THE SHAPE OF THE TEETH 














A REGULAR GRAIN CONC 


SAVE MADE OF STEEL 


The teeth of the cylinder pass between the teeth of the concave. To thresh soy beans, 
cowpeas and peanuts, alternate rows of teeth are removed and speed of cylinder reduced 


to 400 or 500 revolutions per minute, 


cleaned grain and unthreshed heads 
called “tailings”. The tailings are 
carried by an elevator to the cylinder 
to be rethreshed. 


Some Thresher Attachments 


HE large custom thresher is usu- 

ally provided with a self-feeder 
and band-cutter, devices that econo- 
mize labor and feed evenly, and les- 
sen the personal danger to the opera- 
tors. Where headed grain is thresh- 
ed, a special feeder is needed. 

Some machines are provided with 
straw stackers. This consists of a fan 
to give a strong blast, a chute to car- 
ry the straw to the stack, and some 
mechanism to oscillate the chute. 
This form of a stacker requires con- 
siderably more power to- operate it 
than the old web and chute stacker, 
but it saves labor. 

Some machines are provided with 
weighers and baggers. 

Choice of a Machine 


HE choice of a machine depends 

upon several conditions, first 
among them being the amount and 
kind of grain to be threshed. In that 
section of the country where grain is 
the most important crop, the choice 
of a large machine is, under ordinary 
conditions, recommended; but for 
most of the Cotton Belt states, where 


quality, size of machine, and effi- 
ciency of laborers. 

In a country where the farms are 
small and the amount of grain on any 
farm rarely exceeds 200 or 300 bush- 
els, a 21-inch by 28-inch machine 
mounted will likely be best adapted. 
It should weigh about 3,000 pounds, 
thresh about 300 bushels of wheat a 
day, requires seven or eight horse 
power gasoline or oil engine, or six 
horse power steam engine to operate 
it well. But where the farms have 
800 or 1,000 bushels of grain to thresh, 
a larger-sized machine equipped with 
a feeder, band-cutter, and straw- 
stacker will give better satisfaciion. 
It should thresh 800 to 1,000 bushels of 
wheat per day, and will require from 
12 to 16 horse power engine to oper- 
ate it. 


Some manufacturers of threshing 
machines are making a light mounted 
thresher, and on the same trucks 
mount a gasoline or oil engine to op- 
erate it. This makes a very compact 
machine that gives general satisfact- 
ion on the farm, and for small mer- 
chant threshing. Such a machine 
complete and mounted, without an 
engine, will cost about $225 to $250; 
with an oil engine it will cost about 
$500. 

Some 


manufacturers have added to 
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their small machines attachments for 
threshing peanuts. These attach- 
ments cost about $50. In the sections 
where peanuts are grown extensively, 
they are important additions to a 
threshing outfit. 

The number of hands necessary to 
operate a small mactine is usually 
five—one each to throw up the Ee 
dles, to cut the bands, to feed, +t 
handle the grain, and to move back 
the straw. If the oats and wheat are 
threshed out of the shock, it will re- 
quire about three men and two teams 


to haul a sufficient amount to keep 
the small machine busy. If the grain 
is stacked, only one man is ne: ssary 
to pitch the bundles to the ma. cut- 
ting the bands. Where the era 1 is in 
barns or sheds, more men wil! »e re- 


quired to put the grain to th: ma- 
chine. With a thresher that is cquip- 
ped with a feeder, band-cutter, and 
stacker, the threshing is done with 
the least amount of labor possible. 
The chief work is to get the material 
to the thresher, because it threshes 
very rapidly. 

The cost of operating a ichine 
depends upon many factors—power 
used, cost of labor, kind of michine, 
distance of haul, efficiency of labor, 
etc. A six-horse oil engine pulling 
a small thresher consumes from 12 to 
15 gallons kerosene per = of 10 
hours and about one gallon lubricat- 
ing oil. The cost of the labor varies 
in different communities. The cost 
may be reduced some, if the owner 
will give good care to his machine. 
It should be protected from the 
weather when not in use. Careless 
feeding is a source of much loss in 
time and in repair. 


Get These Books and 
Bulletins 


va States Department of Agriculture, 
hington, D. C.—Farmers’ Bulletins: 
on’ 553—Pop Corn for the Home; 

No. 554—Pop Corn for the Market; 

No. 697—Duck Raising; 

No. 698—Trenching Machinery 
the Construction of Trenches for Tile 
Drains. 

Bulletins—No, 260—The Dog as a Carrier of 
Parasites and Disease; 

No. 304—Land Drainage by Mesuas of 

Pumps; 

















Used for 


No. 314—Methods for the Exa>!nation 
of Bituminous Road Materials; 

No. 324—€ ‘ommunity Production Dur- 
ango Cotton in the Imperial Valicy; 

No. 325—Honey Bees; Winter ing, Yields, 
Imports. and Exports of Honey 

No. 340-£Experiments in Vacciaation 


Against Anthrax. 
Report of Secretary of Agriculture, 1915; 


Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry; 

Report of the Chief of the Bureau Plant 
Industry; 

teport of the Director of the Office of Public 


Roads. 


University of Arkansas, Extension }ivision, 
Fayetteville, Ark.—Suggested Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws for Farmers’ «'!ubs. 

Mississippi Experiment Station, Agricultural 
College, Miss.—Technical Bulletin No. 6 
—Forage Poisoning Due to Claviceps 
Paspali on Paspalum, 

Alabama Experiment Station, Auburn, Ala.— 

Press Bulletin No, 80—Cotton Boll Weevil 
Infested Area and Quarantine Tine in 
Alabama, 1915 to 1916. 

Florida E xperiment Station, Gainesville e, Fla. 

Bulletin No, 128—Citrus Canker I' 

Missouri Experiment Station, Columi, a, Mo. 

Circular No. 78—The Control ¥ Soil 
Washing. ' 

montee ley Experiment Station, Lexington, 


Bulivtin No. 198—The Soils of Kentucky. 
Circular No, 4—Malnutrition of Hogs; 
No. 5—A Remedy for Clover Bloat 


No. 6—Inexpensive Appliances ani Uten- 
sils for the Dairy; 
No. 7—Black Head in Turkeys. 
North Carolina Experiment Station, Exten- 


sion Service, West Raleigh, N. (.— 
Extension Circular No, 3—The Co y Hog 
House. 













Ohio Experiment Station, Wooster, thio— 
Bulletin No 289-—Rais sing Dairy es; 
Circular No, 156— vy to Disinfe ybae- 

co Plant Beds “bhi Root-rot } us. 

Minnesota Experiment Station, §& Paul, 
Minn.—Bulletin No. 152—Farn Ele- 
vators in Minnesota, 

Indiana Experiment Station, LaFa> Ind. 

Bulletin No. 182, Vol. 18—The ie of 
Meat Scrap and Skim Milk tions 
for Laying Hens: 

No. 183, Vol. 18—Winter Stecr 1x: 

No. 184, Vol. 18—Fattening tern 
Lambs, 

New Mexico Experiment Station, Col- 
lege, N. M.—Bulletin No. 99— 3: an 
Orchard Green Manure and C ‘rop. 

Illinois Experiment Station, Urb i— 
Circular No, 184—The Prairie t if 

Landscape Gardening; 

Bulletin No. 184—Tests With e of 
Soda in the Production of E: ‘egze- 
tables. 

New Jersey Experiment Station, N runs- 


wick, N. J.—Extension Bullet 
No. 5—Marketing White Potatos 
No, 6—Marketing Tomatoes; 
No. 7—Milk and Eggs 
Delaware Experiment Station, Newa., Del. 
Bulletin No. 110—Alfalfa in Delaware. 











Two Row 


Cotton Planter 


Successfullly plants cotton (or corn) in 
checked rows, permitting cross cultivation 
and placing the plants far enough apart to 
let the sun get to the roots and destroy the 
boll weevils, which thrive only in dark 
and sheltered places. **It’s the Way We 
Build Them.’ 





The use of the P & O Check Row Cotton Planter 





also saves chopping, the chopping being done when | 


the seed is planted because it is planted in hills. 
Andit saves fully one-half the amount of seed re- 
quired by other metheds. Built in two styles, one 


with narrow set-over wheels and shovel coverers, | 
the other with wide open center or concave tire , 


wheels which cover the seed. Seed drops directly 
into bottom of the shank; no chance to clog. Sight 
feed. Removable hoppers. One piece agitator and 
gear. ..everse feed wheel. Adjustable in width, 
Side reel. 
be equipped with Fertilizer Attachment. Can be 
furnished for check row planting or drilling. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write to Nearest P & O House 
Parlin & Orendorff Co., Canton, Ills. 


Southern Branch Houses: 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas and Oklahoma City, 


PSO 
Light Dratt Plows 
Are Backed 
By An 
Unquatitied 


Guarautec 
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Don’t Pay War Prices 
For Your Fertilizers 








Don’t be fooled. That’s just what 
you are doing. All the phosphor- 
us you get in commercial fertilizers 
you are paying for on the basis of 


Sulphuric Acid at War Prices 


Now is the time to break away from this Sul- 
phuric Acid slavery—break away forever, 
for something better—more lasting—more 
economical. 


FINELY GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


(RUHM PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY) 

is the answer. Our booklet and other litera- 
ture give full information and authorities 
showing availability of our material. Com- 
pare our prices with the War Priced Acid 
Phosphate. It is startling. Also think this 
over. 16% Acid Phosphate has 7 units phos- 
phorus. _Ruhm’s Finely Ground 14% rock 
has 14 units of phosphorus. Write us. 


Ruhm Phosphate Mining Co. 


Room 2018 New York Office, 61 Broadway 














Can't be duplicated 
ere at the 


Subject to your approval. It’s another proof of Elkhart 
Quality and the saving made you by our factory to user plan. ¥ 


Write for Big Buggy Bargain Book 


and read how 43 years experience has taught us how to give 
the most for ti oney in wearing quality, appearance and 

i and by cutting out agents’ and dealers’ 
profits save you $26 or more on each buggy. 
175 Styles Buggies and 65 Styles Harness 
are illuetrated and described. Don’t buy without seeing & 
our book. A postal brings it free. Better write today. 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 

726 Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 





2.3, 4, 5 and 6-Horse Eveners 
For Plows, Wagons, Etc. 


| ey 
Also manufacture Doubletrees> 


yokes, Ladders etc, Insist on 
our dealer can't supply yo 
EIDER 


Bingletrees, Neck. 
Heider goods; if 











ua, w e us. 
MANUFACTURING CO., Carroll, lowa 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
mext year add 40 cents 
ecription remittance. 


extra to your sub- 


Runner or disc furrow openers. Can | 


NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 





How to Increase Farm Profits—Look 
Well After the Spring Lambs—Pea- 
nuts vs. Soy Beans for Hogs 


S THE call for money on the farm 
becomes more insistent, it be- 
hooves us to keep an open mind con- 
cerning the conduct of our business. 
A business that 
would supply well 


the needs of a 
farm family 25 
years ago will 


come a long way 
from doing so 
now. 

With the ordin- 
ary farm _ crops, 
only a certain 
profitable acre in- 
come can be assured under the best 
farming practice, and to add to the 
farmincome necessitates the expan- 
sion of the acre area of the farm, and, 
too,the most profitable farming may 
mean this expansion of our cultivated 
area without a corresponding increase 
of farm labor; so the matter natur- 
ally resolves itself into a machinery 
handled business, with side lines that 
lend themselves naturally to the new 
order of things. 

These side lines on the farm—that 
is also a home—I consider very im- 
portant, for they not only provide in- 
teresting employment for all mem- 
bers of the family but do a great deal 
also, at times, toward providing part 
of the family living. Three of these 
side lines that may be handled by the 
children on the farm, who are under 
working age, are poultry, the vegeta- 
ble garden, and the flower garden. 

Would it not be a good plan to en- 
courage the children to write for the 
best bulletins that deal with these 
lines? Let them study the very best 
methods, and so start right, with no 
handicaps of predjudice as to meth- 
ods of doing the work. Many a boy, I 
am confident, leaves the farm think- 





MR. FRENCR 


|ing he does not care for the farming 


business before he has even had a 


‘taste of real business farming—the 


sort that is brain-directed. 

Many a boy and girl, too, I believe, 
grows up with the idea that work is 
degrading because they have never 
learned that all efficient work must be 
brain-directed, and any work that is 
brain-directed cannot be degrading, 


|for in that sort of work one is using 
| for the good of mankind the greatest 


| things God has ever made, 





the hu- 


man brain and heart. 
* * Ox 
The time is here for the coming of 


{the lambs in our Southland, and let 


us give them the needed attention, 
but don’t let us kill them, or the profit 
sane handling will insure, by too 
close confinement of the ewes in tight 
houses on dry rations, or by the oth- 
er extreme of neglect, no feed except 
dry frost-burned grass, no shelter. 
We like the ewes to be out practically 
all the time on the land where they 


|can pick some green feed, then have 
| some good hay, legume preferred, and 





after lambing a very light feed of 
cottonseed meal, in case good le- 
gume hay and plenty of green feed is 
not available. 


* * * 





Reverting again to the thought 
hinted at in the beginning of this ar- 
ticle, the increasing of the farm in- 
come through use of more brain 
power, as expressed in enlarged bus- 
iness through better equipment, | 
want to say that we have much to 
learn yet concerning the most eco- 
nomical handling of the intricate 
farming business. We need to revise 
our Viewpoint every so often: for the 
world is moving rapidly, and if we do 
not give careful thought to the revis- 
ion of our methods as need arises, to 
the working out of plans to save 
waste and give heed to the fact that 


the world is a progressing and enlarg- 
ing world, we are liable to get so far 
behind that it will require another 
generation to get us caught up. 
x Ok Ok 
Some are writing to ask my opin- 


ion as to which is the more profitable 
hog feed to grow, peanuts or soy 
beans. I think it depends very large- 
ly upon conditions. In a country 
where the land is of a clay nature I 
think there can be no question but 
that the soy bean is the best crop to 
grow, for hogs will do great damage 
to clay land if allowed to root for 
their feed in the fall after the land 
becomes wet, as is necessary when 
peanuts is the crop used. In a sandy 
country it is an entirely different pro- 
position, and the question with me 
would be the relative cost of growing 
a pound of either feed. I do not know 
that any experiments have been con- 
ducted to determine just what is the 
average cost of producing grain in 
these two legumes, but I am rather 
of the opinion that more hog feed 
could be produced for a given sum in 
peanuts on sandy land than in soy 
beans, but there can be little doubt 
but that a much larger acreage of soy 
could be handled with a_ certain 
amount of labor than of peanuts. So 
I would say where the soil is a clay 
or loam use soy beans; and where 
sandy use either soys or peanuts, with 
the bulk of the evidence pointing to 
the peanut as a little the better crop 
on such land as far as a feed product 
is concerned. But this point must not 
be lost sight of, that after soy beans 
grazed with hogs a good winter grain 
or clover crop may be produced very 
cheaply, while on peanut land a win- 
ter crop is not very profitable. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





It Pays to Care for the Implements 


E FIND that keeping machinery 

well oiled and properly adjusted 
has much to do with its life. A pea 
huller that we have used over 15 years 
gives us as good service as when first 
bought and shows but little wear. 
Paint properly applied will do much 
to make all wood work last. We have 
worn out a set of buggy tires without 


having to have the tires reset, and | 
now, after nearly 12 years service, we | 


find the wheels in good condition. 

A few smithing tools, such as forge, 
anvil, vise, hammers, tongs, cold cut- 
ters, dies for threading bolts and pip- 
ing, hack saw and a small drill press, 
a few tools for mending harness, 
work shoes, and belting, a few wood- 
working tools, such as saws, broad 
hatchet, hammer, some planes, chisels, 
square, brace, bits, screw driver, etc., 
will save their cost the first season on 
most farms, as much repair work can 
be done during bad weather when we 
cannot get out of doors to do regular 
farm work. The time saved during 
the busy season from having to go to 
the shop at town would amount to a 
good sum, besides the saving in 
smithing bills. 


W. Z. FERGUSON. 





Bill Smith’s Way 
DON’T think much of Bill Smith’s 


way; he never sells a bale of hay. 
He even keeps his cottonseed. Now 
I find shucks is cheaper feed. Bill 
stuffs his cows on good corn meal; if 


mine get corn they have to steal. He. 


paid a hundred for a calf; the things 
folks do would make you laugh. I 
wish some one would tell me, please, 
what good Bill gets from sowing peas. 
He’s always with manure, 
while I find fertilizer’s surer. To hunt 
and fish Bill time; he 
putting out lime. 


don’t do no harm 


messing 


has no *s busy 


more Burning off 
, and I have li 
The cx 


snort, you 


\ ed on 
unty agent can 
alk and 
wearing out. Bill’s boys 
pig: 
and dig, there’s some 
surely play the i 
on’t:go to 


eet ten 
fora for folks that have 
weat can 
fool; no sir, my boys 
school, What? Out of 
flour low? Then to the 
- = ae 
have to go. There ain’t a 


and 
store I} 


bank will take my note, old Wilson’ll | 


never get my vote. The whole admin- 
istration’s rotten; we'll all just have 
to plant more cotton. 


CARL HAMMER. 
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Batteries 


The Cell that Rings the Bell 


To ring the help to dinner—to call 
someone to the phone—for every kind 
of signal, use COLUMBIAS. They're 
the cells that ring the bells unfailingly 
—and run engines, autos, phones, trac- 
tors; make lanterns blaze; sct off 
blasts! The world over, ‘‘Columbia"’ is 
the other name for RELIABILITY. 
NationalCarbon 

Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fahnestock spring-clip 
binding posts, no extra 
charge. Make connec- 
ting cells an easy job. 
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Dependable Farm Power 


The Farquhar line of Steam Tractors is 
admirably adapted for general farm serv- 
ice. These engines furnish power either 
on the draw-bar or belt, and don’t require 
an expert engineer to operate. Farquhar 
Locomotive and Cornish Portable Rigs 
are also great farm favorites because of 
their easy steaming qualities and general 
convenience in handling. 

Maximum power from the fuel consumed 

and long life are two characteristics that 

have come down with Farquhar Engines 
through our sixty years of manufacturing 
progress. Write us about your require- 
ments and we'll send a catalog showing 
you how to meet them. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Limited 
Box 419, York, Penna. 
Also Gas Tractors and Portables, Saw 


Mills, Threshers, Potato Diggers, Grain 
Drills, Cultivators, i 


Hydraulic Presses, 











European Success With 
Nitrate 


European farmers use 600 
pounds to the acre of a fertilizer 
containing 444 per cent of available 


| Nitrogen. 


American farmers, on the aver- 


| age, use 200 pounds to the acre of 
|a fertilizer containing 2 per cent of 


mostly unavailable Nitrogen. 

The average European yield of 
Wheat,Oats, Potatoes, and Cotton in 
Egypt, is double the American 
yield. 

The difference is due to amount 
of available Nitrogen applied per 
acre. 


Write for My Free Book, 
*‘What Nitrate Has Done’® 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS 


Director Chilean Nitrate Propaganda 
| No Branch Offices 25 Madison Ave., New York 








New: Edition (22) of 
‘Modern Silage Methods’ 


. ENTIRELY a new book—new 
— tells facts about every 
i tave, 


chapters— 


most pr 
—10 page index—Copy 
Nov.1914,covers 4 age crops. 
<; it beats all 
Write today. 
Mention this 
ver Mfg. Co., Salem, 0, 
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FURROW SLICES 








A DIRECT TAX ON THE FARMER 


Farmers Everywhere Should Help 
Kill This Iniquitous Measure 


HERE are two bills before the 
Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives at 
Washington, No. 270 and No. 4793, 
one of which levies a tax of 2 per cent 
and the other 3 per cent on the cash 
value of all goods and merchandise 
sold within any state by corporations 
doing interstate mail order business. 
The farmers in this country are 





practically the only people getting 
goods in large amounts by postal 


package. It is well known that in 
any added expense to the cost of a 
commodity that the consumer has to 
pay for it. This tax therefore will 
simply add in the end 2 or 3 per cent 
to the cost of all goods received by 
postal package by the farmers in this 
country. It will tend, too, to cripple 
and put an onus upon the postal 
proposition, which proposition has 
been of infinite use to American agri- 
culture. 

It is to the direct interest therefore 
of every farmer who reads this notice 
to write at once to all the Senators 
and Congressmen that he may know 
of, and demand on the part of agri- 
culture that these two bills be killed. 
I know that the average farmer had 
rather die than write a letter; but 
this is a matter that is of such vital 
interest to agriculture that it is in- 
conceivable to think of his not being 
concerned enough to send on this re- 
quest to Washington. Agriculture 
engages 30 per cent of our populace; 


but it takes very little interest in 
National affairs that concern it. The 
labor vote, though far, far less in 


amount, gets vocal whenever there is 
a need, and generally gets everything 
it goes out for. And it does not mind 
writing if needed, a thousand letters 
a day. 

Let agriculture therefore be as 
much concerned about itself as is la- 
bor! And let it be not less dumb! 

N. £. WILLETT. 

Augusta, Ga. 





Editorial Comment:—This bill is 
vicious in principle and action and 
should be defeated. Farmers will do 
well to write their Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, asking that it be killed. 
And while writing about this, don’t 
fail to tell your representative and 
Senator what you think about other 
matters of national legislation dis- 





DAME NATURE HINTS 
When the Food Is Not Suited 


When Nature gives her signal that 
something is wrong it is apt to be 
with the food. The old Dame is al- 
ways faithful and one should act at 
once. 

To put off the change is to risk 
that which may be irreparable. An 
Arizona man says: 

“For years I could not safely eat 
any breakfast. I tried various kinds 
of breakfast food, but they were all 
soft, starchy messes which gave me 
distressing headaches. I drank strong 
coffee, too, which appeared to benefit 
me at the time, but added to the head- 
aches afterward. 

“A friend persuaded me to quit cof- 
fee and the starchy breakfast foods, 
and use Postum and Grape-Nuts in- 
stead. I shall never regret taking his 
advice. 

“The change it worked in me is 
wonderful. I now have no more of 
the distressing sensations in my stom- 
ach after eating, and I don’t have 
headaches. I have gained 12 pounds 
in weight and feel better in every 
way. 

“Grape-Nuts makes a delicious as 
well as a nutritious dish; and I find 
that Postum agrees perfectly—never 
produces dyspepsia symptoms.” 

“There’s a Reason.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one annears from time to time. They 
& “sime, true, and full of human 


; 





cussed on page 17 of last week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer. The names of your 
Representative and Senators are 
found in our Reference Special, and a 
letter addressed to them simply at 
“Washington, D. C.”, will always 
reach them. 





Bettering Rural Mail Facilities 

OSTMASTER General Burleson’s 

order authorizing the use of mo- 
torcycles on R. F. D. routes is receiv- 
ed with satisfaction by millions of 
people in the United States who have 
become accustomed to receiving their 
newspapers and other mail matter on 
schedule. Formerly the postal de- 
partment was inclined to believe that 
the mortorcycle did not permit expan- 
sion of the parcel post. Mr. Burleson 
assumed personal charge of the in- 
vestigation, and the reports made by 
postoffices throughout the country 
showed that the motorcycle with 
sidevan is meeting the needs of the 
department satisfactorily. 

In the surburban districts of the 
large cities as well as in the rural dis- 
tricts the regular mail established 
with the aid of automobiles and mo- 


torcycles has accomplished wonders | 


in the daily life of all who are enjoy- 
ing the R. F. D. service. To have that 
service curtailed in any way would 
affect not only the people on the ru- 
ral routes but all with whom they 
have social or business relations. 

The usefulness of Uncle Sam’s rural 
routes has been increased greatly by 
the parcel post, benefiting not only 
the patrons on the routes in receiving 
shipments from the cities but city 
residents who receive farm produce 
by parcel post. Consequently, the de- 
cision of the postmaster general ap- 
proving motor deliveries and collect- 
ions on R. F. D routes is meeting with 
approval in the cities as well as in 
the country, the subject being a mat- 
ter of nation-wide interest. 





Who Is It That Doesn’t Need a 
Teacher ? 








O WE not every Sabbath have a_| 


teacher in the pulpit and in the 


Sunday-school, so that we may live | 


better lives? 

Does not every lawyer have from 
one to two thousand silent teachers 
in his office, that is, his law books? 
And he daily learns from them, so 
that he may be a better lawyer. 

Does not the physician have his 
books (his silent teachers) and med- 
ical papers that he learns from every 
day? Many of them go often to take 
special courses in the large city hos- 
pitals, so that they may be 
skillful physicians. 

Do not ‘our children listen to the 
teachers in the public schools nine 
months out of the year? 

Does not the banker take the finan- 
cial papers and attend bankers’ con- 
ventions, in order to learn better 
methods, even if his hair is white as 
snow?. Yes, it is all true. 

Why should not the farmer have 
his teacher and bring forth the fruits 
of the earth more abundantly? With- 
out such fruits the population of the 
earth would disappear. The farmer 
heads all occupations in importance; 
he feeds the world, with the help of 
Providence. Surely he needs teach- 
ers also. There is no farmer, no mat- 
ter how good a one he is but who 
can learn to be a better one. 

Every farmer should read a reliable 
farm paper, one covering the exact 
needs of his section, and, whenever 
possible, he should take a short-term 
course at the State Agricultural Col- 
lege. —L. Foot. 
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Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood, Seize the opportunity 
while it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer “never 
can happen again”, Your neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon, 





You, your wife, your boy, or girl can earn 
attractive premiums by getting Jubilee sub- 
scriptions. Write for our reward list. 
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Have you received your copy cf this big Bargain Book? 


More than 1300 pages of new merchandise! 
actual colors. 


154 pages in 


You will say you never saw. such values! 


Send a postal card for it or mail the coupon below today! 


In no other book will you see the hundreds of illustrations shown in our Big Free Book 
—nowhere else will you have an opportunity to buy this up-to-date New York merchandise 
at such money-saving prices ! 


All of the merchandise shown in this big new Book has 
been prepared especially for the customers of The Charles 
William Stores. You will find that what you buy from The 
Charles William Stores gives you greater value than you 
ever before have secured, even when you bought by mail! 


The Charles William Stores from the beginning have built their 
business on the idea that money-saving mail-order prices should be ex- 
tended to Merchandise of Quality —the best merchandise only, the 
finest, and yet sold at the low price which selling direct permits. This 
is what won us more than a million customers in two years! 


The Charles William Stores is the only direct mail organization 
based on the idea of a great group of specialty stores —43 of them —all 
managed with the same capital. 
direction of men devoting their entire time to the one Store, yet that each 
store has the 67g cash-buying facilities which come only from un7ting 


the purchases of the 43stores. Get this big Bargain Book, and see for your- 
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means that each store is under the 


self what our policy means, in the 
way of unequaled variety and value 
for you! 


Edna Mayo, the famous Essanay Star, 
fn one of our special models **The 
Lorraine’’ (Priced and described below). 


This big free book combines 43 complete specialty stores, illustrating 
and describing everything needed in the home and about the farm; wearing 
apparel for all the family ; a drug and toilet goods store; a book store; a 
musical instrument store; a toy store; a sporting goods store; and 28 pages 
of bicycles and auto supplies. 


NOTE THESE PRICES 


Women’s dresses . . + $ -98 to$16.98 Chairs—Upholstered . . $1.48 to $27.38 
Women’shats .... Sto $5.96 Rugs .« « © 0 0 « 0 : ete meee 
Muslin Underwear. . 07 to 3.75 Linoleum, peryard . . .33to 8S 
Girls’ dresses 4. . « « 49to 3.98 Chinawareand Glassware. .04to 15.45 
Boys’ suite 2. 2 2 2 © 32to 845 Curtains, perpair . + .23to 6.75 
Children’s shoes . . . .80to 2.60 Iceboxes. o 0 of « 4.29 %0 Bee 
Men’s suits . . . . . 4.95to 19.50 Sewing machines . -12.15to 28.65 
Men’s coats .« - - « « 11.50 to 29,75 Gasranges ... 1.25to 17.67 
Bedroom sets , + - 16.65 to 91.85 Tablelinens, peryard. . .21to 1.05 
Tables—Dining. . . . 4.15 to 24.65 Watches 2. « «© 1 0 « 3G Que 
Tables—Library. . . 1.20to 18.35 Clocks . . + « « « -58to 15.98 
Chairs—Dining . . . . .85to 3.85 LAINDE » 6 0% 0 @ = / esau ae 


Every day hundreds of letters like these are received: 
“My skirt arrived last night and was perfectly satisfactory. I wish to 
thank you forthe prompt delivery. It wasthe quickest service I ever re- 
ceived from a mail order house, and hereafter I shall send all orders 
to the William Stores.’"=Mrs. L. C. Manley, Cherry Creek, N. Y 


PROMPT DELIVERY 

TheCharles William Stores have thousands of clerks 
whose special businessitis to see that orders are filled 
promptly. With butfew exceptions, everything you 
order from this Free Book is sent prepaid. If your 
purchase is not entirely satisfactory, return it at 
our expense, and your money will be refunded. 

Important to our customers 

If you are among the thousands who already 
buy from The Charles William Stores, it will 
not be necessary for you to write for your 
copy of *‘New York Styles.’’ As soon as 
it is ready, it willbe mailed immediately 


toall of the Charles William customers. a - baer at ‘ 
SEND A POSTAL OR MAIL aes ° a ee 
THE COUPON TODAY es ss : . 
ceria : :s 4 hare A. 
: & 3 5 Ra 3 
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GETTHESE flu 
FREE BOOKS NOW 


if Yoremecs LONG evenings afford the best possible 
opportunity for that careful thought which is 
ever the root of top—notch success. 


Just as you plan ahead the spring crops, you should right now 
plan how to handle ’em most profitably—your machinery buys 
should not be made on the snap judgment necessitated by 
summer rush; that’s costly. : 

North and South, East and West, you farmers and stockmen have proved 
the soundness of a Silo investment—but—you shouldn’t overlook the true 
economy that lies in the best Silo Filler. 

Now is the time—become thoroughly posted on Silo Filler values—know 


what we offer, what the other fellow offers. Cool headed, unbiased compari- 
son tells the story. 


Write for our Free Books—Free Catalogue of Silo Fillers—Free Book on Silage. 
Write for Catalogues of other Fillers—con ’em over point by point and let your decision be 
governed by what you know rather than by the unsupported song of some salesmen. 


WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT COMPANY, Monroe, Michigan, Box 81 


Silo Fillers Feed Cutters Land Sollers and Pulverizers Cattle Stanchions 


WHIRLWIND 
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acess, 
San 59 208 a 
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‘““ PLANT LESS COTTON SEED 


GET A BETTER STAND VY 












Plant your cotton seed evenly spaced, a seed every 1 to 6 inches. 
Furnished with or withe 
out fertilizer distribu- 
tor. We carry stock in 
every Southern state, én- 
suring quick and safe 

livery. 








No bunches—no skips. 


The Ledbetter “One-Seed” ©," Planter 


: and Peannt 
will insure a better stand with a bushel of 
seed to three acres than a bushel to the 


z= acre the old way. No seed are wasted in 

Write for book . useless bunching. 

giving in- You save seed—save a big part of chopping la- 

formation. Li _ plants grow better because not over- 
crowded. 


Positive force feed insures perfect planting of 
Peanuts, Peas, Corn, Millet, Cane and other seeds with- 
out crushing. Planting is in plain sight. 

Easily set to plant at any depth, in furrow, on the 
level or ona ridge. Sold under absolute guarantee. 


The Southern Plow Co., 602£im st., Dalias, Texas 
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WE WISH YOU HAD A MILLION DOLLARS, : 
MR. MADDOX 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 
GENERAL OFFICES -UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO. BUILDING 


GREENSBORO.N.C. 
July 9, 1915. 


MR. J,. A. Martin, Ad. Mgr., 
Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Dear Sir:- 

Please note copy of letter I am 
writing our Chicago office, I am sending 
this for your approval, and not for publication, 


If I had five thousand dollars to 





give to farmers of North and South 





Carolina I should invest it in buying sub-= 





scriptions to The Progressive Farmer, 





Yours truly, 


ARMOUR FERTILIZ WORZS, 








JEM: P 


Division Manager, 


(Copy) 
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SOY BEANS FOR SOUTHERN 
FARMERS, 


Forage Crops vs. Cotton, and Soy 
Beans as a Solution—Second in a 
Series of Three Articles 


HE lack of adequate forage pro- 

| duction in the South, of both 
roughage and grain, is the most 
serious impediment in our advance 
to the place to which our soil and cli- 
mate entitles us. 
Probably there is 
no other contrib- 
uting factor so 
much _ responsible 
for the nervous, 
unstable business 
conditions of the 
Cotton Belt than 
the non-attention 
to provender crops. 
Without forage 





F. P. LATHAM 


and its attending products the South 
as a whole is in very much the same 


fix as a man with no roof on his 
house,—it becomes alarmed and pan- 
icky upon the slightest indication of 
storm, even though the rumble be 
thousands of miles away. 

We have yet in our minds a very 
forcible illustration of the damaging 
effect of such periods in our commer- 
cial life, and I hazard the guess that 
as a whole the 1914 cotton crop was 
marketed with less profit than any 
previous one in a decade. This con- 
dition was caused largely by the non- 
production and subsequent purchases 
of large quantities of forage. There 
are certain conditions under which 
figures mislead. Experience has 
taught a great number of farmers 
that it is easy by certain methods of 
caculation to prove that more proven- 
der can be bought with the net profits 
realized from an acre cultivated in 
cotton than the same acre would pro- 
duce in forage crops; yet cold facts 
are the final, convincing factors in any 
contention, and a reference to reali- 
ties is always accepted as proof. 

To those who cling to this belief I 
am going to suggest that you take a 
careful mental inventory of the visi- 
ble results attained, and actual pos- 
sessions of any two farmers within 
your knowledge, who began farm life 
under similar circumstances, who 
were equal in intelligence, thrift, and 


| ability, one to be an all-cotton farm- 


er, the other, one who provides ample 
forage and produces cotton as a sur- 
plus. If you have not previously done 
this, probably a surprise awaits you. 
I have found the latter type farmer 
in all cases less concerned in the ups 
and downs of the market, and his 
condition approaches more nearly 
what we cherish as ideal farm life. 
Cotton is essentially the South’s sur- 
plus or money crop, and every pound 
that goes into the purchase of forage 
lends its aid to the depressing influ- 
ences which operate against adequate 
values for this commodity. 

The essential purpose of any for- 
age crop is the production of feed 
units. These are assimilated in dif- 
ferent proportions by various plants 
from the atmosphere and soil. All 
plant foods taken direct from the soil 
lessen its productive capacity just 
that amount. The nitrogen assimi- 
lated by certain leguminous plants 
from the air is transformed by them 
into valuable animal feeds without 
drawing heavily on the soil supply 
of this element. 

I know of no plant that extracts more 
of its composition from the invisible 
wealth about us than the soybean. 
Nor do I know another plant that 
fills the numerous forage require- 
ments of the Southern farmer as per- 
fectly as it does. As a producer of 
hay its yield per acre of a high-class 
article is equal to that of any of our 
recognized hay plants. It possesses 
the added advantage over many other 
crops of being a creditable grain 
yielder. It can be relied on to pro- 
duce a similar yield to that of corn 
on lands of like fertility. By labora- 
tory test and subsequent feeding ex- 
periments, the hay has proved prac- 
tically equal to alfalfa, a feed recog- 
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nized as being in the “A” class of 
American provender. The grain con- 
tains much higher feeding value than 
corn; in fact, the digestible contents 
are higher than cottonseed meal. 

The plant becomes of further value 
to our “catchy and shifty methods” 
of farming, in that it requires little 
previous planning to gather some of 
the benefits derived therefrom. I am 
not saying that it will not respond 
readily to good treatment, for it will; 
it also has the knack of coming back 
and making good after receiving set- 
backs that would put a less hardy 
plant entirely out of business. It is 
further possessed of a wonderful ca- 
pacity for adjustment. It can be 
wedged in all over the farm, once the 
habit is formed. Drilled or broad- 
casted after wheat or oats, it gets 
busy and makes a valuable second 
crop. Planted in corn in June, it 
utilizes the time of the land from 
corn maturity to near frost, without 
lessening the yield of the latter. From 
this catch crop sowed at the last 
working of corn and peanuts, filling 
broken places in cotton, sowed in idle 
places that would otherwise be cov- 
ered by weeds, the writer has suc- 
ceeded in selling from 500 to 1,000 
pounds of pork per horse unit from 
his farm each year, after curing a 
sufficiency for home consumption. I 
do not claim that soys are entirely 
responsible for this, but it is a signifi- 
cant fact that these conditions never 
prevailed prior to the introduction of 
this plant on the farm. 

To you, Mr. Farmer, who have 
been byying Western hay, meat and 
butter with cotton money, stop, rea- 
son, and resolve. Stop the tremen- 
dous leak cause by such ill-planned 
action. Reason out the vast wealth 
all about you obtainable by you 
through the draft of legumes. Rea- 
son that past customs shall no longer 
fetter your progress. When this is 
done prudently by you it will mean 
individual prosperity; when accepted 
by your neighbors it will result in 
local prosperity; when practiced by 
us as a people it will mean a rejuve- 
nated South. F, P. LATHAM. 





A FINE EXAMPLE OF “GET-TO- 
GETHER” 





How the Farmers of One County 
Bought Fertilizers Collectively, Sav- 
ing $2.55 a Ton 


EALIZING that there are some 

advantages in working together, 
a few farmers of Knox County, Ten- 
nessee, organized a codperative as- 
sociation late last spring for the pur- 
pose of buying needed farm supplies 
and selling farm produce. It has 
other purposes, buying and selling be- 
ing the chief functions. 

One of the important items to be 
bought is fertilizers. Being organ- 
ized too late in the season to buy this 
for the spring crops, the association 
was unable to handle any except for 
the fall-seeded crops. But it should 


be interesting and helpful to the 
farmers of other communities to 


know how successfully and advanta- 
geously this was done. 

For the seeding of the crops at this 
time, the association needed 105 tons 
of acid phosphate—they don’t need 
the potash, and they mean to grow 
the nitrogen with legumes. By col- 
lective buying the association obtain- 
ed the needed amount for $14.95 per 
ton. The prevailing prices, in small- 
er lots at the same time were $17.50 
per ton, or $2.55 more than the asso- 
ciation had to pay. But this was not 
all. By buying in this manner, the 
association was able to have the fer- 
tilizer shipped to various stations, or 
community centers from which the 
organization works, and in this way 
saved a haul with teams of nearly 
1,600 miles. 

There were only 130 men in the as- 
sociation last year, but it is estimat- 
ed now that there will be not less 
of it in 
for. this 


than 500 taking advantage 
the purchase of fertilizers 
year’s crop. 

With such a large membership, it 
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THE KING OF THE CORN AND HIS REIGN OF 
MERCY 


eee in the divine right of kings I never shall, except in the divine right 
to be kingly men, which all men share; but truly a divine right lies for 
any man in the ownership of a comfortable barn in winter. It is the feudal 
castle of the farm to the lower animals, who dwell in the Dark Ages of their SRT a RW \Ay Z anes} 7 
kind—dwell on and on in affection, submission and trust, while their lord de- XS : Hae Z i : 4 ina Coat or a Blanket 
mands of them their labor, their sustenance or their life. Rea 7 
Of a winter's day, when these poor, dumb serfs have been scattered 
over the portionless earth, how often they look toward this fortress and lift up 
their voices with cries for night to come: the horses, ruffled and shivering, 
with their tails to the wind, as they snap their frosted fodder, or paw through 
the rime to the frozen grass underneath, causing their icy fetlocks to rattle 





T’S very much easier to 

buy goods which contain 

a little cotton or shoddy, 
and they look just as well 
at first. 


\ i 6a The di i 
about their hoofs; the cattle, crowded to leeward of some deep-buried hay- : “; epee , fference shows up in 


f A the wear. The chea ar- 
stack, the exposed side of the outermost of them white with whirling flakes; j ; Sb g ent eoon wears wake, boi 


threadbare, then shows gap- 
ure wool is practically as good 


the sheep turning their pitiful, trusting eyes- about them over the fields of 
storm in earth and sky! 


What joy at nightfall to gather them home to food and warmth and 
rest! If there is ever a time when I feel myself a mediaeval lord to trusty vas- It’s just the same with Pure Iron for Road Culverts or other uses in 
sals, it is then. Of a truth I pass entirely over the Middle Ages, joining my life which it is exposed to the elements. After cheaper material has rusted 
to the most ancient dwellers of the plains and becoming a simple father of to failure, ‘‘Armco” (American Ingot) Iron will still be strong and 
flocks and herds. When they have been duly stabled according to their kinds, sound—good for long years of service. 

I climb to the cribs in the barn and create a great landslide of fat ears that is ‘66 Pr) i R ON 

like laughter; and then from every stall what a hearty, healthy chorus of cries 

and petitions responds to that laughter of the corn! What squeals and grunts CORRUGATED ¥ 
persuasive beyond the realms of rhetoric! What a blowing of mellow horns ’ 
from the cows! And the quick nostril trumpet-call of the horse, how depend- are made from the purest, most even, and most durable 
ent, yet how commanding! AsI mount to the top of the pile, if 1 ever felt iron on the market. Look for the Triangle Brand. It is 
myself a royal personage it is then; | ascend my throne; | am king of the your guarantee of service value. 


corn; and there is not a brute peasant in my domain that does not worship me For full information on “Armco” Iron Culverts, 
as ruler of heaven and earth. 


P Flumes, Sheets, Roofing and Formed Products write 

Or I love to catch up the bundles of oats as they are thrown down from 
the loft and send them whirling through the cutting-box so fast that they pour | ARMCO IRON CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
into the big baskets like streams of melted gold; or, grasping my pitchfork, I | CINCINNATI, OHIO 
stuff the ricks over the mangers with the rich, aromatic hay until 1 am as warm 
as when I loaded the wagons with it at midsummer noons. 

With what sweet sounds and odors now the whole barn is filled! How 
robust, clean, well-meaning are my thoughts! In what comfort of mind I can 
turn to my own roof and store.—James Lane Allen, in “Aftermath.” 


as new. 























is necessaryto havealimited number “cooperative” from the name. The 
of officers. This the association has, only remaining co6dperative feature 


but it has the minimum number, and about the bank is the voting privi- & Swi N D Li NX G 
it is interesting to note in this con- lege of the stockholders. Every indi- a YOURSELA F v 
nection that they all serve without vidual has one vote, regardless of the ; KS e 
oS 
h 













pay. The main cog in the wheel is number of shares owned. Stockhold- | 
the secretary-treasurer, whose duty ers are limited to ten shares, and so 
it is to look after the business of the desirable has this stock become that 
association. Each of the community it is selling at a premium of about 300 
centers referred to above also has its per cent. 

secretary, who keeps the members in “The bank has 2,300 depositors, with 
his locality informed as to orders, about one-half million dollars in de- 
prices, etc. When goods are deliver- posits. A paid-up capital of $50,000, 
ed, the community secretary informs surplus fund of $50,000 and stockhold- 
all who have an interest in the order. ers’ liability of $50,000 gives the bank 
They accordingly report with teams a total of $150,000 as a security for its 
for its removal, and then and there depositors. Its patrons have faith in 
pay this secretary. He in turn sends the bank. Its cashier, W. J. Rhoades, 






Swindling, cheating yourself out of good money every week and 
throwing away a big percentage of your butterinstead of sellingit 
fora higher price than you ever before got for the best butter you 
could make! Robbing yourself of health and strength and satisfac. 
tion! That's what you are doing everytime you make butter witha 
churn that gets only part of the butter out of your cream when you 
can get every bit out witha 






ae Butter 
Se a Woy Separator 


And such butter! You have no idea how much churned butter. What they h 
better it is than what you are now getting Easy? Well, to operate the. LP Y ee: 
although you may_be the best butter maker in TER SEPARATOR is about as much easier and 


























i % f = x our community. Hundreds, nay, thousands, of ick é i feo 
or carries this to the general secre- is a graduate of the Kansas Agricul- farmers and farmers’ wives are etting from 50 Srele te eedior god celcuor Gos Socal Ma 
eee ee : aa ‘ ~ o 10c per pound more for their F. UT. vheel b: ee a v han 

¢tary Ww ho ce sige to at gat from = ss so that “ Pies TER than they could ever command fortheir while peal te ok bay eek atc 
which goods were bought. understands farming and farmers’ in- 

bie gy ; resek ck all as Gc ta Sent Direct from Factory to You on Approval! 
[his is just another splendid exam- terests as well as the banking busi- ay | : ‘. ‘ i Steers 
‘ ° sec in your own home a@ month. 4 
ple of what farmers have done in col- NESS. FREE Service to Fayway Bayers! | real proof. If it does not satisfy you in every way iF te 
1 a the La,5 : See eis | With every Fayway Butter does not increase the amount of your butter, improve its 
lective work toward getting necessi1- Separator we shi ateolwtely es a quality, lighten your labor, save your time and make you 
° Sh. Tho s i copy of our complete on Farm veires i ; 
ties at more reasonable prices. The Must Help White Tenants Get Land | Buttermaking and pertificate enti. pea var wea bast Eoene one pl Fe 
eee: eee as, . f = H K ing the buyer to the benefits of our antee. Bale small thl ; 
pr inciples carried out eh could be W PROBABLY tc other stake cooperative ‘advertising and ‘selling anteo. ‘Balance on small monthly payments to suit your 
pig oT oO eT the South do the daily papers take never sold separately, and are given THE FAYWAY COMPANY 
ove 2 a very ered * : : : : r 
- outh to b PRIDMORE. such intelligent and active interest today for details, 202 John Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
vantage. qe. Rit : in rural problems as in South Caro- 





Knoxville, Tenn. 





lina. A case in point is offered by 
the following timely editorial from 


’ : the Columbia Record: W 7 
A Farmers’ Bank in Kansas “The people of South Carolina who Make Your ife Happy 





WRITER in the new report of 





he Mestox Board at feral have taken time from personal poli- With Running Water in Your Home 
, i a ae hei mii Pai sie tics long enough to inquire into this A good water supply will lighten her work. Bring health, comfort 
describes the Patrons Cooperative matter are in favor of the state do- pean whole family. Furnish plenty of water for 
Bank, Olanthe, Kansas : : cee: , laundry, kitchen and lawn. Goulds Water Systems have 
costae ee ing something to put agriculture been carefully planned for country homes by expert engineers 
“State banking laws,” he says, “have upon a safe basis by providing some —backed by 65 years’ experience. You can draw plen 


+s , z : water from spr r well with one o. 
shorn the bank of almost all coép- way in which the white tenant may of pring, stream © 


erative features, but it is none the get the money with which to acquire f OULDS PUMP 
less popular with Johnson County the ownership of the land which he " FOR EVERY SERVICE 


farmers. It is said to be the only tills. 





, Wy oer henpome Bock, wee Supply for the 
yank 1 > country owned and oper- “This ECO ; untry Home’ y explains how you can 
: in the c untry OW ta P This has becc me more than a : install a complete water system in house 
ated exclusively by Grangers. The mere theory. It is a-necessity. It is . and barns. We will hel you select the 
138 stockholders as well as board of dreadf at so ies i right equipment. Send today for this 
38s i S as V as b a lreadful fact that some counties in instructive book, free. WriteDept. P 
directors are all farmers, and about South Carolina have a smaller white The G 
90 pe " f the bank’s business is Ter > hat Wh I. e Goulds Mig. Co. 
0 per cent of the bank’s business 1s population than they hac 0 years jh Main Office and Works : 
done with farmers. Members of the ago. In other counties the Negroes Ute Seneca Falls, N. Y¥. 
Sr eine alae 2 ts vases ae eee a oe a en ¢ MH nit ; Branches: ™ 
Grange who are not stockholders re- are acquiring the ownership of prop- SelM MA New York Boston 
ceive no benefits not accorded to oth- erty. The strength of any state, any | « Bia , Pittsborgh | Chicago 
er depositors. 1ation, depends upon the farming | NG aR Houston 
“The bank came into existence in people. = ' i a(t ie wwe GouLDs MFG. C0, 
ace i - P B tay as a m = * } NECA FALLS HY. USA, 
1883, immediately following ‘the -fail- “The state of South Carolina is to- —== 
ure of the only bank then in Johnson day facing the greatest crisis in many | 
County. It was organized ona strict- years. Our farm lands must be taken | 


ly codperative basis to fill the need of over by white men owning small 
a sound banking institution for farm- tracts, or our system of agriculture 
ers. It is now in reality only a joint will gravitate into the hands of a 
Stock company, and efforts have re- few men and our State as a people 
cently been made to strike the word will ultimately be debased.” When writing to advertisers say, ‘I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 


ee. Ficure 
__ 1531 
* “Pyramid” Pump 
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Phosphorus at 4 the Cost 


in other forms can be had in 


Daybreak Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate 


By using it at acost of $1.00 per acre 
per year you supply more Phosphorus 
than the crops use each year and per- 
manently enrich your soil. 


Rock Phuszhate Pays 
Write us for the buok of Proof, prices 
and particulars. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
Otey Building, Columbia , Tenn. 


























RMANY CAN’T 


GE 
Ship us potash salts ror teriilizers. Geta Lindsey Com- 
Post Drill; save labor and at the same time make your 
stable and lot manure do you the most possible good. 
Your address on SEY eard will bang our catalogue. 


Y & SON, ~~ ° 
75 Elmira Plaee, LANTA, GA. 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
The Medical College of Virginia 
School of Nursing, 

At the Memorial Hospital, Richmond, Va. 





Offers to women of superior education 
and culture, between the ages of 20 and 
30 years, a thorough course of training: 
in general nursing, covering a period of 
three years, tat can not be surpassed by 
any hospital iu tne South, graduates re- 
ceiving a diploma from the College. 

For full information, apply to the 
Directress of Nurses, 
THE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
RICHMOND. VA, 



























Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 
easy, © gg oe hammer or wrench 
wh UNH d. — steel hoops form easy 
! Built to last a lifetime—of White = 
HMMllig Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. 
wii fe con't buy better silo at any price, Complete 

an 
AMNLYs 3M 


(nut YN 


choring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. rite for free catalog. 
alee” SILO & MA Sa oo. 


Dept. M, Frederick, M 
iG SZ 


nomy Silos 


Big demand at stores for Home Canned 
Goods: also put up goods for neighbors 
and home use, Geta 
“FAVORITE”? HOME CANNER 

Prices, $2.30 andup. The**FAVORITE"’ 
gives best results ; uses less fuel ; boy or girl 
can operate it. We supply cans and labels, 
Write today for FREE BOOKLET. 


TheCarolina MetalProductsCo.,Box 10  Wilmington,N.C, 


GROCERI 


Let us help you cut the grocery 

bill down. Spotless Cut te 
Grocery offers lowest prices on 
pure food groceries, feed, and 
supplies. Write South’s Mail Order 
House forlatest grocery price list. Mailed FREE, 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
like hun: wolves 


tf Fish Bite PA a SHLD iy 


t bait ever discovecad ce "Guracting: 
Be y Pe of fish. Keeps you posy ae —* 
them out. rite to-day and get ox to 
help pintroduce it, Agents wanted, Address 
J. F. GREGORY, Dept.5. St.Louis, 


GARREC, BUFF AND WHITE ROCKS; Reds; Buff Or- 
pingtons, Campines, White Leghorns and Columbian 
Wyandottes, Houdans. Eggs $2 per sitting; two for $3. 


Poultry Department, A. & M. College, 
West Raleigh, N. C. 























BEEKEEPERS OF FOUR STATES 
Buy from this Agency, 
A. lL. ROOT’S SUPPLIES 
L, W. Crovatt, Box 134, SAVANNAH, QA, 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
profits, best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
lars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


@, COZY NOOK ORPINGTONS 
always winners at the shows. 
layers, 
able. 














Buff and 
White are 
Trap nested, Big winter 
Fine birds and eggs for sale; the price is reason- 
DR. C. L. GRAY, Route 15, LEBANON, TENN 


PY rs US) Advertised goods 
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FERTILIZING THE TOBACCO CROP THIS YEAR 





Tobacco Is One Crop Which Must Have Potash—Save All Stalks 
and Stems and All Wood Ashes—Some Formulas That Will Pay 
Even at Present High Price of Potash 


By B.W. Kilgore, State Chemist and Director, North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station 


N AN article a short time ago we 

expressed the opinion that grow- 

ing tobacco without some potash 
in the fertilizer was very doubtful 
and should not be attempted where 
it was possible to get potash, even at 
the present high prices. This opin- 
ion was expressed then and is re- 
peated now on the basis of our fer- 
tilizer experiments with tobacco, 
which show that potash has more 
than doubled the yield and quality 
and financial returns over where no 
potash was used. On an acre basis 
where only phosphoric acid and am- 
monia were used, the yield was 379 
pounds and sold for $45.61. Where 20 
pounds of potash was used in addi- 
tion to the same amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and ammonia, as in the 
above, the yield was 558 pounds and 
| sold for $73.87; where 40 pounds of 
potash was used, in addition to the 
phosphoric acid and ammonia, the 
yield was 677 pounds and sold for 
$97.31. These are the results of a 
number of years’ tests on our to- 
bacco test farm. 

Potash in mixed fertilizers is being 
offered at present for 25 cents per 
pound for the first one per cent in a 
fertilizer and 30 cents per pound for 
the second per cent. It seems that 
not more than two per cent of potash 


can be obtained in any fertilizer. It 
will not be possible to buy potash 
salts as heretofore, and the potash 


which it will be possible to obtain 
will be in mixed fertilizers. 
Potash, Even at High Prices, Will 
Pay 

UR experiments show that 40 

pounds of potash per acre has, on 
an average, increased the money val- 
ue of the crop near $50 per acre. With 
potash at 27% cents per pound (the 
amount it will cost in a mixed fertil- 
izer containing 2 per cent potash) 40 
pounds would cost $11, 30 pounds 
$8.25 and 20 pounds $5.50. These fig- 
ures indicate very clearly that it is 
profitable to use potash for tobacco 
even at high prices, and that it is 
very doubtful if it would pay to grow 
tobacco without potash. In normal 
times we would suggest for the Pied- 
mont and mountain soils of the 
Southern states around 60 to 70 
pounds of phosphoric acid for tobac- 
co, 30 to 40 pounds of ammonia, and 
30 to 40 pounds of potash; and for the 
Coastal Plain or sandy loam soils of 
these states 40 to 50 pounds of phos- 
phoric acid, 35 to 45 pounds of am- 
monia, and 40 to 50 pounds potash. 
|It is our judgment that near these 
amounts of phosphoric acid and am- 
| monia should be used on tobacco this 
; year and, on account of the unusual 
conditions in the potash market, to 
apply for the Piedmont and moun- 
tain soils 25 to 30 pounds potash per 
acre; and for the Coastal Plain, 30 to 
35 pounds per acre, if it is possible to 
obtain these quantities. If it is not 
convenient to obtain these amounts 
the question of reducing the tobacco 
acreage should be seriously consid- 
ered. 

It will be noticed that in the above, 
instead of giving specific formulas, 
that recommendations have been 
made in the form of a given number 
of pounds of the three fertilizer con- 
stituents per acre. This will enable 
any farmer to obtain the nearest for- 
mula he can which will furnish these 
amounts and add the lacking constit- 
uents, most likely potash, in other 
materials. It will likely be a good 
plan to grow tobacco again this year 
where tobacco was grown last year, 
as some of the potash from the to- 
bacco fertilizer of last season is left 
in the soil, and in addition to this, 
the stalks and some leaves are left 
on the land and these carry consid- 
erable amounts of potash which are 
in the soil. All tobacco stalks and 
|} stems and wood ashes should be care- 








fully saved for bringing up the per- 
centage of potash in tobacco fertiliz- 
ers. It would be best to grind or cut 
up the stalks and either mix these 
with the fertilizer or distribute them 
alone. Tobacco stalks, on an aver- 
age, contain 3 per cent potash; stems 
5 per cent, and hardwood unleached 
ashes 5 per cent, and pine ashes 3 per 
cent. 
Some Formulas That Will Pay 


FEW illustrations will make 
clear just what I have in mind, 


in getting the amounts of plant food 
per acre suggested above: 

1. A mixture of 100 pounds of 16 
per cent acid phosphate and 200 
pounds cottonseed meal will contain 
7 per cent phosphoric acid, 5 per cent 
ammonia and 1.3 per cent potash; 800 
pounds of this material will give 
around the right amounts of phos- 
phoric acid and ammonia per acre 
and will contain 10.4 pounds of pot- 
ash. If to this is added 600 pounds 
tobacco stalks, or 400 pounds stems, 
or 400 pounds of hardwood unleached 
ashes, there would be, approximately, 
30 pounds of potash in the total. 

2. 200 pounds of an 8-2-2 fertilizer 
and 100 pounds of cottonseed meal 
would contain 7 per cent phosphoric 
acid, 3.8 per cent ammonia and 2 per 
cent potash. 800 pounds of this mix- 
ture would contain around the right 
amounts of phosphoric acid and am- 
monia and would have 16 pounds of 
potash. 500 pounds of tobacco stalks, 
or 300 pounds of stems, or 300 pounds 
of hardwood unleached ashes, would 
add 15 pounds of potash additional, 
giving around 30 pounds for the total. 

3. If a fertilizer mixture contain- 
ing 8 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 per 
cent aminonia, and 2 per cent potash 


(which is a good basic mixture for 
tobacco this season) were used, at 
the rate of 800 pounds per acre; and 


had added to it 500 pounds tobacco 
stalks, or 300 pounds of stems, or 300 
pounds of hardwood unleached ashes, 
the total woulg carry about the right 
amount of fertilizer constituents 
tobacco. 
4, It a 


for 


fertilizer mixture contain- 
ing 6 per cent phosphoric acid, 4 of 
ammonia, and 2 per cent potash 
(which is a good basic mixture for to- 
bacco this season on coastal plain 
soils), were used at the rate of 800 
pounds per acre and had added to it 
500 pounds tobacco stalks, 300 of 
stems, or 300 of hardwood ashes, the 
total would have the fertilizer con- 
stituents in about the right amounts 
for tobacco on Coastal Plain soils. 

5. A mixture of 100 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal and 100 pounds of a fer- 
tilizer containing 8 per cent phos- 
phoric acid, 2 per cent each of am- 
monia and potash, 
per cent phosphoric acid, 4.7 per cent 
ammonia and 2 per cent potash. If 
800 pounds of this mixture had added 
to it 500 pounds of tobacco stalks, or 
300 pounds of stems or 300 pounds of 
unleached hardwood ashes, the total 
would have the fertilizer constituents 
in about the right amounts for tobac- 
co on Coastal Plain soils. 

The first three illustrations best 
suit the needs of the Piedmont and 
mountain soils. 

Some tobacco stalks have been sav- 
ed from last season and others are in 
the field. The ones left in the field 
are not as good as the ones which 
have been kept dry, but the potash 
which has been leached out of them 
is in the soil. These stalks and stems 
may go a considerable way toward 
supplementing the supply of potash 
to make a good tobacco fertilizer. 

It is the result of our experiments, 
as well as the experience of farmers, 
that lime injures the quality of to- 
bacco, making it coarse and bony. 
For this reason wood ashes, which 
carry about 40 per cent lime carbon- 
ate, are nct as good a source of pot- 


would contain 5%. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ash as the other materials mentioned. 


The quantity of lime in the wood 
ashes suggested in the formulas 
above would not likely have very 
much injurious effect. The ashes 
should not be mixed with the other 
fertilizer materials, but should be 


applied separately. 

For the reason given above, lime in 
other forms and not carrying potash 
should not be used on tobacco. 


CONSOLIDATED CHURC GHES AS 
WELL “i ee 


Get a Good Resident Pastor for 
Weekly Services 


E NEED consolidation of rural 

church congregations as sorely 
as we need consolidation of rural 
schools. 


We have no apology to offer for in- 
troducing this topic here; for the 
best part of any people’s life, in town 
or couniry, is the religious part, and 
our country neighborhoods can never 
afford to allow their religious inter- 
ests and their churches to languish. 
We have the very highest possible re- 


spect and sympathy for the seli- 
sacrificing ministers of the gospel 
who are unselfishly looking, as best 


they can, after the spiritual interests 
of their little country flocks; but we 
must not allow this to blind our eyes 
to the fact that too many pastors, 
serving too many little struggling, 
poverty-stricken churches, are bound 
to lamentably lower the efficiency of 
the ministry and the quality of the 
service rendered. 

These little churches cannot pay 
much; and since a minister, like the 
rest of us, must have pay for his la- 
bor, most pastors with ability enough 
to serve city congregations naturally 
drift to the city pastorates. This 
not always the case, we know, but it 
is certainly the rule. How often do 


is 


we hear religious farm folk, moving 
to town, assign as one of their rea- 


sons for the change, “They have such 
good preaching and such good church 
music here.” But we cannot expect 
men who have to labor in the field to 
make a living for their families, when 
they should be preparing sermons, to 
accomplish very much in the pulpit; 
nor churches with pitifully smaH con- 
gregations and financial support, to 
be able to afford good houses and 
pipe organs and the other things 
which contribute so powerfully to the 
exaltation and holy solemnity of the 
worship of God. ; 

We hope no one will charge us 
with caring more for “fine churches 
and stylish preaching” than we do for 
the service of God. We believe it is 
man’s duty to give God the best he 
can afford of everything—the best 
houses and best music, as well as the 
best minds, the purest hearts and the 
most loving spirits. We have never 
been able to see why a man should be 
able to worship more acceptably in a 
gone-to-rack, neglected, barn-like 
room, with rotting roof, broken win- 
dows, and whittled benches, than in a 
beautiful, inspiring structure, raised 
by loving hands and grateful hearts 
to the Giver of all our blessings. We 
cannot see, 

But if we are to have better coun- 
try churches we must have consolida- 
tion of congregations; and if we are 
to have an abler presentation of 
God’s holy gospel in rural neighbor- 
hoods we must have fewer and better 
paid pastors. From the bottom of our 
heart we believe the consolidation of 
congregations of the same denomina- 
tion ought to be taken up generally 
in rural districts. But, as in the case 
of school consolidation, we must have 
better roads before we can accom- 
plish much. L. A. MARKHAM. 

Sherman, Texas. 





I want to thank you for the Christmas and 
New Year’s issues of The Progressive Farm- 
er, Every number is an inspiration, but these 
were especially so. My community met to- 
day and organized a “Community League” 
as suggested by you in your Christmas num- 
ber. The meeting was very enthusiastic, 
and we have planned to hold these meetings 
with the school once or twice a month until 
end of term,—T. J. W. Brown, Monroe, N. C, 
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ALL AROUND THE FARM 








A HUSTLING ONE-HORSE 


MER 
He Made 11 Bales of Cotton and Corn 
to Sell One Year, Doing All Work 
Liimself—Every Year Sells Corn to 
Bigger Farmers 


FAR- 


TICED a correspondent’s letter 
a recent P i : 


Sacre! 


rogressive Farmer in 
cn he spoke of the one-horse 
bug under the chip.” | 
farmet lon’t con- 
bug 


small—have 


ler aS a 


one-horse r and ¢ 





under the chip. 
wife and 
baby. 
want 


The Progressive 


things that 


tell 
r readers of some 
year. I sold 
thre 
‘ 

s, and to a thirt 

; L solid ls/ btsifels of 
Twenty-seven 


orn, 


to 


last cor 


} + 
C=O st 





farmers, 


bushels was 
which brought me $162.40, 
am feeding on old corn yet and 
ve enough to do me until planting 
time. I also sold $30 worth of meat; 
1,500 bundles of fodder, at $2 a hun- 
dred; 30 bushels of peas at $2 a bush- 
and $26 worth of wood. I sold a 
two-horse farmer a bale of cotton to 
be paid for in fall at 1% cents above 
market price. I lent a three-horse 
farmer and his tenant a bale of cot- 
ton at the rate of eight pounds of 
cotton on the hundred. J loan money 
to two- three- and four-horse farm- 
ers and when I buy anything I pay 
cash for it and generally have a little 
money in the bank. 

One year I made 11 bales of cotton 
and corn to sell, and there wasn’t a 
furrow run in it except by that one 
mule, and I didn’t pay out a penny 
either for making or gathering it— 
and it was all gathered by the 25th of 
November. 

I don’t hire any farm work at all. 
I want to know who “the bug 
under the chip’—the two- three- or 
four-horse farmer who buys corn or 
the one-horse farmer who sells it! 

J. N. MOORE. 
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Ry b, Datlas; N. ©. 


WHAT FARM DEMONSTRATION 
WORK MEANS TO A COUNTY 








Extracts From This Georgia Agent’s 
Report Show That He Is a Live 
Wire in Helping to Improve His 
County 


INCE January 1, 1915, I have trav- 

eled 5,229 miles over the county; 
have visited 2,526 farms and farmers, 
including visits to boys and girls; have 
held 76 field meetings and 62 pub- 
lic meetings with an approximate at- 
tendance of 4,556 persons interested 
in agriculture; have visited 43 schools 
and talked to the children; have mail- 
ed 2,974 bulletins on agriculture to 
farmers; held a farmers’ short course 
in the courthouse for one week at 
which corn, legumes, cover crops, dai- 
rying, beef cattle, hogs, 
fertilizers and cotton were studied; 
held a colt show in the courthouse 
yard with 58 colts, six stallions and 
one jack on exhibition; also exhibit- 
ed one pure-bred Hereford bull with 
two of his calves from native cows; 
have 1,200 Acres in cover crops where 
there were only 28 acres a year ago; 
have nine and one-half acres in al- 
falfa where only one acre was plant- 
ed in 1914: have inoculated 549 hogs 
with anti-hog cholera serum and 
keep a supply of the serum on hand 
all the time; have brought the hog 
cholera situation to the place where 
we have only small outbreaks now 
and then; have treated 1,074 hogs for 
vermin and disease, other than chol- 
era; have treated 167 cows with four 
deaths, 643 mules and horses with 
five deaths; have advised 74 people 
regarding poultry; have sprayed 27 
orchards containing 1,832 trees and 
have purchased fowr spraying outfits 
for use in the county; had 88 acres in 
eorn with an average of 30.6 bushels 
per acre, had 30 acres in wilt and an- 


rotations, 


thracnose-resistant 





varieties of cot- 
ton with an average of 1,347 pounds 
of seed cotton per acre; had 53 boys 
n corn club with 20 reporting an av- 
era of 41.19 bushels per acre; the 
canning agent had 33 girls inthe girls’ 
canning elub with all members re- 
porting, and her club won the state 
prize at the state fair in Macon; had 
107 acres in wheat with an average 
production of 12 bushels per acre 
had 380 acres in oats with an average 
f 26 bushels per acre without fertil- 
er; have planted eight permanent 


ind three home 


lawns: hay 
fawns; nave 





been inst 


rumental in bringing into 
the county one pure-bred dairy bull, 
seven pure-bred beef bulls, eight 
pure-bred beef heifers, six pure-bred 
tle hogs and seven pure-bred sows. 
SAM H. SHERARD, 
Demonstration Agent. 


Washington County, Ga 


Editorial Comment.—Mr. Sherard’s 
report such a-good one that we 
take pleasure in handing it on to our 
readers. Such work this will do 
much in placing his county at the 
very front agriculturally. 


is 


as 


Chief Justice Clark Urges Nut Trees 
for Roadsides 


N Europe the public roads are lin- 

ed by trees which by the sale of 
the wood, or of the fruit therefrom, 
go far towards maintaining the ex- 
pense of keeping up the public roads. 
The double line of trees are orna- 
mental besides furnishing shade in 
summer. It would be a great advan- 
tage if our public roads were thus lin- 
ed with trees the profit from which 
might maintain them in good order— 
especially pecans and English wal- 
nuts. 

Your progressive paper has been of 
such public service that I hope you 
will publish the following extract 
from the Richmond Times on this 
subject: 

“Some states are considering the 
advisability of planting walnut trees 
along the new state roads after the 
custom in England and Germany, 
where practically all the walnuts are 
distributed along the drives or serve 
as ornamental shade trees upon the 
lawns. 

“There is one avenue in Germany 
which is bordered on both sides for 
ten miles by enormous English wal- 
nut trees which meet in the centre, 


thus forming a beautifully covered- 


lane and at the same time yielding 
hundreds of dollars’ worth of nuts 
each season. 

“It is the custom in England and 
Germany to lease the trees to com- 
panies which pay so much for the 
privilege of harvesting the nuts, thus 
attaching to the trees a value similar 
to that of gilt-edged bonds, yielding 
a steady income to the owners, with 
no work involved.” 

WALTER CLARK. 

Raleigh, N. €. 





Thanks, Friend 
HE farmer 


gressive 


who reads The Pro- 
Farmer intelligently 
can’t help but get benefits far greater 
than he can estimate in dollars and 
cents; and to him who does not read 
it I can only think it is entirely for 
the lack of knowing what it contains. 

Every farmer or gardener who fails 
to read The Progressive Farmer does 
himself and his farm an_ injustice, 
and be he ever so good a farmer 
without it, possibly better than his 
neighbor who reads your paper, even 
then he would be a very much better 
farmer if he would read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the paper best 
adapted to the welfare of farming in- 
terests in the South. I hope it may 
ever prosper and continue to en- 
large in its scope of usefulness 
throughout the land. 

L. O. MOSELY. 
Kinsten, N.C. 
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| Tile Draining Always PAYS {| 
The increase from a few crops quickly pays for the Borden 
| System of Tile Drainage. If you have wet soggy fields—if your 

| land is not well drained—the Borden System will pay you so well 

|) that you can’t afford to be without it. Here are the reasons why: 
You will be able to get big yields from lands that now yield 
little—you can often double and treble the yield per acre and 





| 

- . i 
| make your farm worth more. The land will be ready for seed- 
| ing earlier for the soil will dry out and warm up quicker, in« 
| suring two or three weeks earlier start than on undrained land. || 
| 
{ 








The soil conditions will be perfect for a fast healthy growth—plenty of bacteria, air, 


water, heat, root range and availability of the fertilizer.. Fertilizer not lost by surface | 
washing. . 


«* "11 The BORDEN SYSTEM 


~~ OF UNDER. DRAINAGE | 


The Borden System stores up the winter’s rains for summer’s crops. It’s the one best 
way to fight drought. No loss from heavy rains, for the Borden System takes care of 
the surplus water—Early spring and early fall frosts do less damage. The farm is made || 
more sanitary—less danger of malaria. Disease among livestock is decreased. The } 
Borden System has paid every farmer. It will pay you. It’s simply turning muddy 
soggy fields into profit-makers. Write for full information and prices on 
BORDEN DRAIN TILE, 
Borden Brick 
& Tile Co. 


Goldsboro, 
= N.C. 
























































This magnificent colonial mansion is located on an extremely fertile five-horse farm 
one and one-half miles from Smithfield By a piece of rare good fortune the property 
has come into our hands for sale. If you are not thoroughly satisfied with your present farm, 
it will pay you to investigate. For further information write 


ABELL & GRAY « - - - SMITHFIELD, N. C. 











How Can I KNOW I Am Buying 
THE BEST COTTON GINNING MACHINERY? 


INCE 1876—40 years—Georgia Centennial Cotton Gins and 
Presses have been built of the highest grade material and by the 
most skilled mechanics. They are especially designed to give service 

at low operating cost. 

Break-Downs and heavy operating expenses eat up profits, especially 
if your plant is located far from points of supply and repair. Buy the best 
ginning machinery and you will get the biggest profits. 

The Georgia Centennial Ginning System guarantees you a 
combination of the highest efficiency and greatest dependability. If you 
will look into the Cemtennial you will not be satisfied with any other 
system. Write us for complete information. 


Georgia Agricultural Works 
Fort Valley - - - Georgia 





































The Famous “Champion” Plows 


The name ‘‘CHAMPION” on a Plow is your bond of Plow satisfaction, ‘This 
trade-mark is registered with ‘‘Uncle Sam’’ and our reputation of 40 years of 
making P ows of merit, stunds back of it. Avoid regrets--see that the name 

*“*CHAMPION” is stamped on tne next Plow you buy. The ““CHAMP- 
10N’’, and other Plows made by us may be had in vs 
for all purposes, and in either polished cast iron or wrought steel and 
with steel or wood beams. he ‘‘GIRL CHAMPION”’, is one of the 

A most popular of the ‘*CHAMPION’’ brand; othersare, ** 
; CHAMPION”, ““8 CHAMPION", *‘I11-2 
CHAMPION", “‘121-4 





has Plow 
Experts 






building good Plows to meet the 
needs of good farmers. In addi- 
tion to the “‘CHAMPION” brand, ‘\ 
we make a complete line of Plows and 






Castings for all farm purposes. Try CHAMPION"’, 

our Piows once and you'll use them Etc. ‘ 

always. For sale by dealers; if yours cannot \ % ig a $ 

supply you write us. sens for free booklet tsa: Gisk “open uk lia cetetaal = beeen mita- 
eaCURS Our come see ae “*CHAMPION"', made only by us¥ 





OUR PLOWS WON BLUE RIBBONS 
AT NORTH CAROLINA STATE 
FAIR, AT RALEIGH. 


C. BILLUPS, SON & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


cS. «Established 1858. Norfolk, Va. 





























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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"More | ‘Famous "Than ie 


L-MORSES 


yo rano Prize 
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At the 


14 Gold 


from any seed 


Panama-Pacific International 
. b Exposition, Morse’s Seeds were awarded 


9 Grand Prizes—-7 Medals of Honor 


This is a record never before won by Seeds 
house in America. These honors 
5} were all awarded to exhibits of the products of 
‘ret Morse’s Seeds, grown by C. C. Morse & Co. 


Plant Morse’s 











Medals 
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Grand Prize Flower Seeds 
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Grand Prize Vegetable Seeds 











cannot procure locally, send direct 


San Francisco, 


: 


na 


ny 





lh! On sale by all leading stores. Prefer Morse’s Seeds and if you 


C. C. MORSE & CO. 
Md MAIO 








for Free Catalogue to 


Cal. 


YY vey, 





The best quality re-inforce 


plain or lever whee 


Horse Hoes 
styles and combinations. 


vators, sugar beet h« e8, furr 
wheels where ordered. 


us for complete 






Five Tooth 
Cultivator 


Get Behind These Handles 


And you will be satisfied. 


Garden Seed Drills 
Wheel Hoes 
Long handles make the tools Potato Planters 
easily handled. High framescarry them clearoftrash. | Weeders and Seeders 
ed points and steels give long Riding Cultivators 
wear. Fitted an. as you want them, with or without Walking Cultivatoss 
lever, screw or clamp expanders. Penis Spnvers 


| JRON AGE 


Harrows and SF at ye include about thirt 
We make dise 
two, six or eight discs, sweet pots _ ‘cultivators, pickle culti- 


farmers who need to work wivh one horse. 
Ask your dealer to show them and write 


Bateman M’f’g Co. Box 891 Grenloch,N. J. 
Also Potato Machinery, Spraying end Garden Tools, etc, 





Bucket, Barrel and 
Power Sprayers 
Potato Diggers 
Cormstub Cutters 
Ferii izer Distributors 
Row Makers 
Row Markers 
Cotton Planters 
Corn, Bean and Pea 
lanters 
Asparagus Ridgers 
Land Rollers 


attachments w ith 


ow closing harrows. Solid steel 
ractical inexpensive line for 


descriptive booklet. 




















Combined Harrow 
and Cultivator 












These Products 


came from strong, stout healthy 


plants, enabled to benefit fully 
from soil, air, rain and sunshine, 
and produce tothe limit, because 





pe 6 ‘Pyrox”’ 


Dee fs insects, stops fungous 
troubles, and stimulates foliage on 
all kinds of crops. All ready to 
mix with water and spray. Enough 
to make 30 to 40 gals. $1. Large 
catalogue of information free. 


EOWKER INSECTICIDE CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. BALTIMORE, MD. 








RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 


One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 













Set Plants QUICK 
No Stooping tio siver? 
Actually does three men’s work easily. 
No lame back—walk upright, 


Masters 


Plant Setter 


ets, waters, fertilizes and covers 
every plant. Transplant tobacco, 
tomato, cabbage, sweet potatoes 
etc.—save tedious labor—get full 
stand— wetter quality crop. Saves 
cost every day use Guaran- 
teed. Write today. 
MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
Dept. K, 229 No. State St. 
Chicago, Illinois 




















ARE YOU RAISING FRUIT 
OR: FEEDING INSECTS‘? 


See eer STOP FEEDING INSECTS! 

Pee ae RAISE FRUIT !!! 

Oo SEO ORS /SSSSPRAY YOUR TREES! 

* 6 EeR eos WITH 

Bes <2 IMPROVED : 
SCHNARR S 
__INSECTICIDE 





= —— ONE GALLON CANS $1.00 

SS BY THE BARREL 50¢ 

WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE LIST, DIRECTIONS, TESTIMONIALS 

VAN ANTWERP’S SEED STORE 
INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 

| VAN ANTWERP BUILDING. MOBILE ALA. 

WE WILL TELL YOU THE NEAREST DEALER HANDLING SCHNARRS 








i cotton he makes. 
BY buy U.S. Advertised goods (Am Very early last spring I 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


OMATOES started in the hotbed 
will bear fruit long before those 
starting in the garden. 

Spray rose bushes with concentra- 
ted lime-sulphur.solution, the same 
strength used for fruit trees. 

Transfer cabbage and cauliflower 
plants from the hotbed to the cold 
frame in order that they may become 
hardened before being transplanted 
to the garden. 

See that you have plenty of shade 
trees about the home grounds. Use 
native trees for planting and get them 
out as soon as possible. 


| In setting out fruit or shade trees 


dig wide deep holes and loosen the 
soil in the bottom. Trees wili not do 
their best if the roots are crowded. 

Have you on hand seed of all the 
hardy spring vegetables you wish to 
plant? This is necessary if you wish 
‘to avoid delay in planting. 

It is not advisable to place fresh 
stable manure around the roots of 
trees when they are being transplant- 
ed. Fine, well rotted manure may be 
used if it is thoroughly mixed with 
the soil. 

Does your orchard contain all the 
different, kinds of fruit that may be 
grown in your locality? If not you 
should plant during the next few 
weeks those that are lacking. 

Plant melons, cucumbers, squashes, 
and other vegetables that do not 
transplant readily in pots in the hot- 
bed now. The plants will get a few 
weeks start of those grown from seed 
planted in the open ground and will 
consequently come into bearing ear- 
lier. Tomato or other tin cans make 
a good substitute for pots if the bot- 
toms are melted off. 

Make up a supply of grafting wax 
for use in spring grafting. A good 
formula is 4 parts resin, 2 parts bees- 
wax, and 1 part tallow. Melt togeth- 
er and pour in a vessel of cold water. 
When the mixture becomes jelly-like 
| in form pull with greased hands un- 
| til it is light yellow. The wax can be 
| kept for a number of years wrapped 
in oiled paper. F.-J. CRIDER, 

Associate Horticulturist. 

Clemson College, S. C. 











A Farm Without a Garden Is a Poor 
Place to Live 

say a few words about 
because I think a farm 
without a garden—not merely. a 
place called a garden, but a garden 
with something growing in it all the 
year round—is a mighty poor place 
to live. And all it takes to have a 
good garden is to properly prepare 
the ground and plant the right seed 
at the right time. 

I plant onions, lettuce, 
sow cabbage 


WISH to 


gardening, 


turnips, and 
seed about the 15th of 
September, and set out cabbage 
plants about the 15th of November. 
Last year I sowed cabbage seed the 
25th of September, and the plants 
were so tender they did not stand 
the winter weather. The seed should 
not be sowed later than the 15th of 
September. I sow the early Jersey 
Wakefield, and my home-grown 
plants head 10 days earlier than any 
I have ever bought. I begin planting 
beans about the 10th of March and 
keep on planting about every 10 days 
till the 15th of September, and I have 
reen beans from the last days of 
April until the freezes in November. 
Peanuts and potatoes are our most 
profitable truck crops, and we can 
grow enough of either to fatten our 
| hogs, on a piece of ground that would 
}not make more than five bushels of 
| corn. Any farther who does not raise 
corn, wheat, oats, peas,. sweet and 
| Irish potatoes, peanuts, beef, pork, 
| clover and rye, and make his land 
| better instead of poorer, is a mighty 
| poor farmer, no matter how much 








noticed 


that where I had had green onions,. 
lettuce and cabbage growing all win- 
ter, there were a great many cut- 
worms. I sometimes found as many 
as 12 around a single bunch of on- 
ions, and they were bad all summer 
in that part of the garden. Where 
one has a winter garden the plot 
should be changed every year. Cab- 
bage, corn, in fa 4 nearly everything, 
will grow better if the ground is 
changed. A garden should never be 
allowed to grow up in weeds and 
grass. All the ground that is not 
planted in the fall should be turned 
under and covered with manure. 
MRS. W. H.- BUTLER. 
Walhalia, S.-C, 





Plan Now for a Succession of Crops 


HE average farm garden produces 

a great quantity of certain vege- 
tables for short periods, but does not 
produce a_ succession of crops 
throughout the season. We should 
plan our garden so that the family 
may be supplied with peas over a per- 
iod of two months instead of the two 
weeks or less, which is the more com- 
mon period. Lettuce, beets, carrots 
and many other crops should be ob- 
tainable in the most tender and edi- 
ble form throughout the season in- 
stead of for short periods in early 
spring. 

There are two methods of securing 
the desired succession of crops, first 
by selecting varieties, which, plant- 
ed at the same time, will mature their 
products at different dates. Second, 
by making successive plantings of one 
or two varieties of the same kind of 
crop throughout the early spring and 
summer or in some cases until early 
fall. 

Many vegetable crops mature very 
quickly, and in order that the ground 
may be occupied and the weeds more 
easily controlled the space should 
again be planted to some other short 
season crop. For example, early let- 
tuce and radishes may be followed by 
beets, carrots, beans, late cabbage, or 
celery; and early beets or carrots 
may be followed lettuce, beans, win- 
ter radish or spinach. 

By consistent planning the garden 
may be made the most productive and 
valuable half acre on any farm,.”— 
Prof. L. M. Montgomery. 





Ordering Sweet Potato Slips 

AYS the Lexington Herald: “Ship- 

ping of potato plants is one of the 
big industries of Florida and southern 
Georgia, and the quantities in which 
they are grown are staggering. Many 
growers bed from 5,000 to 25,000 bush- 
els of seed potatoes and sell their en- 
tire probable output by contract many 
months ahead, so that the buyers 
have to take their turn in having 
their orders supplied. An almost in- 
variable rule with these growers is 
to book no orders for plants without 
a cash deposit, as a guarantee that 
they will take them when the time 
comes. Another fixed rule with these 
dealers is to require cash in advance 
before the order is filled; that is you 
make a deposit when they book your 
order and before it is filled you have 
to pay the balance due on them be- 
fore shipping. 

“Many of these dealers are very 
strong financial firms and have first- 
class financial rating, so there is but 


little risk in sending them your de- 
posit and then sending the balance 
due on your order, when you are 


ready for the plants. That old relia- 
ble and best farm paper in the South, 
The Progressive Farmer, guarantees 
the reliability of every advertiser us- 
ing its columns. So if your order for 
plants is placed through any grower 
using its columns you run no risk at 
all, as they not only refund your mon- 
ey but require these dealers to fill 
every term in their contract.” 





$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 
new subscriber. 


o 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 
eel J_BLUE RIBBON SEEDS {]\ [7% |Seed That’s Fit For Planting 


d: : } Our 1915 Catalog is now ready for mail- 


ing and we want you to have it. It de- 
scribes and prices all seed for the Farm, 
Field and Garden, including Watermelon Seed, 
Cow Peas, Soja and Velvet Beans, Peanuts, 
Potatoes, Chufas, and Artichokes, Impreved 

Blue Ribbon Garden and Field Seeds Seed Corn, Seed for Forage Cr ops, Cover 

are thoroughly tested and best adapted 

to the highest yields on Southern soils, 

Write today for 18th annual handsomely 

illustrated 1916 catalogue and moneys 

saving price list. Your copy is free. 


Grasses, etc. 
CURRY-ARRINGTON CO. 
WOOD, STUBBS & CO., Inc. 
222 E. Jefferson St. Louisville, Ky. 



























Box 136 ROME, GA. 
TREES AT ONE-HALF PRICE 


he gecorar WE have looked over our millions of fruit trees, vines and plants that must be sold or lost 
; ‘ é : : Ses , and we are going to make for the next ten days the most remarkable offer ever made. We 
will sell for one-half price and for every dollar spent with us for trees at one-half price we will 
THOMSEN CHEMICAL COMPANY’S give absolutely free two of our wonderful new fruits that sell for 50c each. If you wish to leave 
SPRAY MATERIALS selection with us we will give you our very best selection. We are largely interested in Or- 
. complete line of spray materials for all kinds of chards and know the best varieties. Order to-day from the Old Reliable Greensboro Nurseries. 

ruits and vegetables. Write us for prices and directions. Do not delay. GREENSBORO NURSERIES 
FORT VALLEY LUMBER C0O., Fort Valley, Ga. | |_ John A. Young & Son, Owners GREENSBORO, N. C. 


| 
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A PECAN GROVE PLANTED NOW WILL PROVIDE 
FOR YOUR OLD AGE 


Twenty years ago, when I went into the Pecan 
growing business, the industry was in its infancy. 
Since We started, however, we have seen folks grow 
rich and independent—have seen land planted to 


Wood’s Productive 


Seed Corns. 


Our Virginia-zgrown Seed 





Soja Beans, Cow Peas 


Seed Corns 
Burt or 90-Day Oats, Black and 





Corns have an established pecans advance in price from a few dollars per .. White Spring Oats. 
e Rr > ° * : acre to more than $1,000 per acre. I believe it can | 
reputation for superiority in be proven that pecans render more profit with less * Garden Seeds of All Varieties 


| 


productiveness and germina- 
ting qualities. 


labor and cost than anything a farmer can grow. 


We Have No Middle Men 


J.LP SEEDS 


m ~ “ The trees we offer are grown in our own nursery. Nobody gets a “rake off’ be- | 
Wood s$ Descriptive Catalog brat our customers and ourselves. Isn't this better than buying from agents who, | 
re i7e-win- after they sell you, and get your money, leave you without any help or advice, and | 
tells about the best of prize LS maybe with trees that are no good? - | are guaranteed to be higher than the 
ning and profit-making varieties in Virginia Standard or money refunded 











both White and Yellow Corns. See What My Customers Say | 





There’s a way to prove this. 
We offer a generous Free Sam- 
ple for your test. Write for it— 
also prices and free catalog—tells 
when and what to plant. 


We adopted the J.I.P. Brand for 
our extra — seeds, noted for 
purity, high percentage of germi- 
nation. Plump, heavy, re-cleaned. 


Here are two letters that are typical of dozens and dozens from people to whom 


C S d I have sold trees. 
otton cc ° “The trees bought from you have done splendidly. I am satisfied from what I 


know and have heard that you are the best pecan nurseryman in the State of Georgia. | 
I have unhesitatingly recommended you whenever the pecan question was under dis- | 


cussion.” (Judge) HENRY C. HAMMOND, Augusta, Ga. 
“The pecan trees I bought from you four or five years ago are fine. They are beare 


ing now and are the finest pecans I have seen in our’ county, 
JAS. T. RAMAGE, (Banker), Brundidge, Ala, 
These men bought their trees direct. They have been, all these years, able to find 
me ‘“‘at home”’ where I could be called on for help or in case trees were not right, 





We offer the best and most im- 
proved varieties, grown in sections 
absolutely free from boll weevil. 
Cur Catzlog gives prices and infor- 
mation, and tells about the best of 
Southern Seeds, 


100-DAY VELVET BEANS, Scija 


A When We Sell You—We Help Y 
Beans, SUDAN GRASS, Dallis Grass ; : oe : Pp ou as 
dallS d Millets Growing pecans doesn’t mean sticking the little trees in the ground and forget- Jas I Prichett & Son 
and & orghums an * ° ting them. You will need help and our obligation does not cease after we sell you. - 


We are ready and anxious at all times to be of help in saving them and making them 
earn money for you. 


nailed free o | 
T-W.WOOD & SONS, Our Varieties the Best 


Catalog mailed free on request. SEEDSMEN 


Danville, Va. Established 1881 





Stuart, Frotscher, Schley, Delmas, Pabst, Money Maker, Mobile, Success, Van Deman 
and Teche. 








We offer for sale in large or small quantities the following splendid varieties: 
e 
i SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 











Our Guarantee to You. 


We guarantee our trees to be healthy, and true to name to customers who buy | 
from us direct; to be grown, dug, packed and delivered to carriers in first class order. | 
That we will give satisfaction in every way. | 


A Splendid Book About Pecans FREE. 


YN | 
\s Za } Twenty years of study has enabled us to prepare a valuable booklet “The Pecan | 

NY Business.”’ It tells you how to plant, when to plant, how to prepare trees and soil, how | 
2 uccess WN H to cultivate and fertilize, etc., etc. Mr. E. L. Worsham, Georgia’s State Entomologist | 























re’ says of this book, “I want to congratulate you on the booklet which you have just is- 
{s a small pamphlet of big ideas that you 5 eee ee ee i Debra (Sage Bed Mes, e : ‘ ace eer | 
shorid send foratonce, Attells how thoroughe NP |] sued. Tt gives thé whole thing ‘in, a nutshell’ and is one of the most complete and | | Pear, Plam, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberry Vines, 
. ¢ oq ar ; enens re OOK ets es Jec < né 2 Fe seen, itt ’ ie « < | A 
ty ee anes exceedingly valuable to all who are interested in the pecan proposition. ] tenn GRMUEE dclicteas EROEEN’ caaaaee a e 
“scalecide ‘the one great dormant spray,” which If you want to start—-now is the time and this is the season. You don’t have to 54 jus ’ i FREE. 
miaed x to 15, is guaranteed to kill every scale it “go into the pecan business.” Just a few trees now—planted near the house will in @ TENN. NURSERY co., Box a Cleveland, Tenn. 
reaches. One barrel equals three barrels of lime few years convince you my trees are all I claim and—then you'll buy more, 
sulphur and there is no spray more simple, safe No trouble to answer letters. I want your business and will strive to prove I de- 
or effective. serve it. 
Our Free Service Deparment B. W. STONE 
is for y s ial benefit. Question us about any 
gafe t Ree pesct  eel pre ny Our life- i Pecan Grower, THOMASVILLE, GA. For most money, most lint, 
time experience is yours forthe asking. \ heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
Write TODAY. liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 
GB. G. Pratt Co., Dept. 23 ewes kins, Nona, Ga, for history and 





50 Church St. N. Y- = Co descriptive circulars of his reat 


and wonderful cotton, and price 
of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
Sie NR ARINC 








hundreds of dollars to you and 
help you makethree bales pe: acre 
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Fruit Trees, Shade Trees, 
Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Landscape Designers 
Send for our Catalogue—free 









































Too finicky—too particular. But I believe it pays to be particular 

in selecting and growing seed. Don’t you agree with me? 

From Major Ragland, America’s pioneer seedsman, I learned 

the lessons of seed selection and breeding. From him I learned 
all that he could teach about growing better seed. Me perfeet- 
ed the breeding methods. He left the marketing to me. 

At that time we had contracts to supply America’s largest seeds- 











This 116-page four ce 


ae e men. So many wanted us to grow their seed that contracts had : a : describes all new 1916 . 
Goliad Seed Corn tobe tumed down. All the while 1 wanted to sell my seed RI «describes, all new 
direct to farmers. I wanted to supply them with varieties a A : Hundreds of illustration: 


FOR SALE 
At $2.00 per Bushel 


f.o.b. West Point, Miss. 
SEND CHECK WITH ORDER 


| BEN WALKER, : Abbott, Miss. 


SPRAYERS & SPRAY MATERIAL 
for fruit trees. To destroy San Jose 
Scale, Brown Rot and Insects. Write 
B. P. WILLIAMSON COMPANY, Raleigh, N. C. 







tiful grounds, flower anc , 
table gardens jandscaping shri 
bery, orchards, farms. All abo 
alti » Vetch, moder: 
= varieties field corn. A dictionary 
of gar ening; encyclopedia of fiel: 

a! A flower lover’s delight! A berry grower’ 
Book! An orchardist’s manual! Most wonderfu! 
gardening guide-catalog ever published. A postal 

rings it to your hom *t miss this book! 


fresh from my seed farm. For, buying direct from 
my seed-farm, means getting your varicties 
pure and virile. It meant that farmers 
f would get seed before they had a chance 
Fto sweat in the warehouse. And that & 
dream has now come true. Today, farm- 
ers in nearly every state, who have made \W 
E a study of seeds are getting my seed with 
my name upon the box. 
Send for 3 free copy of my 
new 1915 Guide to Gardening. 
W. C. SLATE 
Tue Farmer Seepsman 
Box 922 South Boston, Va. 
















GALLOWAY BROS. & CO. May 
671 Galloway Sta, Waterloo, lowa/ - 2 
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PLANTED IN THE SOUTH FOR SO ¥ 
WHAT BETTER REFERENCE CAN 0 














Our Jubilee Offer gives you the best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- GET OUR CATALOGUE 
in neighborhood, Seize the opportunity 

\ le it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer ‘never 








J. STECKLER SEED 


Our cabbage plantsare grown in the open field, and hardene? 
through frost and freezing weather so that they will ship safely any- 
where, and mature 2 to 3 weeks earlier than hot bed plants. 

Over 100 acres of plants. Full count and prompt delivery guaranteed. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Henderson's Succession, Drumhead, Charleston Wakefield, 
Late Flat Dutch. Prices by Express, 500, 75e; 1000, $1.25; 5000, $1 per 1000; 10,- 
000, @O0c per 1000. By mail, post paid, 500 for $2- Order today, from 


THE JEFFERSON FARMS, Box C ALBANY, GA. 


can happen again’, Your neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon. 












Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to’ join you on this proposition when you 
renew, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 
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It costs less to buy a 


DE LAVAL 


than to buy experience 


ACH year some 40,000 farmers, who have bought at one time or 
another “cheap” cream separators, discard their inferior, cream 
wasting machines and replace them with clean skimming De Lavals. 


These men bought the “cheap” machines because they thought they 
were “good enough” or “just as good” and that by purchasing such 
machines they could save a little money. 
been better off in most cases had they bought no separator; for they lost 
most of the money they spent for the “cheap” machines, besides all the 
cream these machines have failed to get out of the milk. 





They actually would have 


No one ever saved money using a “cheap” cream wasting separator 
or an old or half worn-out machine. 
spent for sucha machine by continuing to use it. 
“cheap” machines and got out of the difficulty best are the ones who 
quickly discovered their mistake, discarded the inferior machines and put 
in real cream separators—De Lavals. 


No one ever got back the money 


Those who bought 


There are nearly 2,000,000 farmers who have bought De Lavals, 


and every one of these had just as many opportunities to buy “cheap’ 


separators as any one else. 


ahead. 


They did not do it and are now money 
They have avoided paying the high cost of experience, and 
their De Lavals have paid for themselves many times over. 
pays to buy a separator of proved, known superiority. 


It always 


The nearest De Laval agent will be glad to let you see and try a 


De Laval on your own farm, without obligating you in any way. 


It is 


better to take advantage of this opportunity than to pay dearly for your 


own cream separator experience. 


If you don’t know the local De Laval 


agent, simply address the nearest main office as given below. 


i 165 Broadway, New York 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


29 E. Madison St., Chicago 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 























THINK OF YOUR HORSE. 


HIS COMFORT 


Ifyou wear a shoe that pinches, ora collar 
that chokes, you do not feel comfortable nor 


ean you do good work. Horses and mules require § 


humane treatment, for you to get full value for the 


money 


you invested in them. ‘That’s good business, 


f But Humane Treatment is something we oweall dumbanimals, 
LANKFORD Humane Horse Collar permits your animal to 
j work in comfort; {f your stock has galls or sore_ shoulders THE 


LANKFORD will cure while the animal works, I 
duck, trimmed with heavy leather, stuffed with pure, soft medicated 
Soft and pliable; adjusts itself to any neck. 
Humane-Economical-Durable. 


COUCH BROS. MFG. C0., 


ton fibre. 


DELIVERED 


Made of best heavy 
: cot- 
If dealer can’t.supply you write 3 

Box 974 B Atlanta, Ga. 

Box 19 8B Memphis, Tenn, 


~ HIS EFFICIENCY 
t 


$ 





RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

THROUGH US 

One letter, one money 

attended to. May we serve you 
May we serve you? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 





order—and it’s all | 
> 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address and number stamped on tags. 


Catalog and samples free on request. 
F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Hurea St. Chicago 











I LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








| Making Pork at Four Cents a Pound 


| HE Roanoke-Chowan Times, of 
Rich Square, N. C., deserves cred- 
it for its enterprise in employing Mr. 

David H. Brown as traveling repre- 
sentative to visit the farmers in its 
territory and write up notable exam- 
ples of progress. In a recent issue of 
| the Times, Mr. Brown gives an inter- 
| esting account of a visit to the farms 
of Messrs. Frank P. and Charles J. 
Shields, in Halifax County. In the 
following extract Mr. Brown tells 
how these wide-awake farmers make 
pork at less than four cents a pound: 

“It may seem hard for some people, 
who are inclined to be skeptical any- 
way, to believe that these men are 
able, every year, to grow hundreds 
of hogs without feeding them any, or 
very little corn. This is just what 
they are doing, however. Below is 
more of a detailed account of how 
they are able to this. 

“During the winter the pigs are al- 
lowed to run on bur clover and rye, 
in the spring they are pastured on 
crimson clover and rye; and during 
the early summer on rape and soy 
beans, late in the summer and early 
fall they pasture on soy beans and 
sweet potatoes and during the late 
fall soy beans and peanuts make up 
the ration. By this time they are 
ready to kill. 

“Last year they had a special field 
fenced off as follows: The field con- 
tained 75 acres. In very early spring 
10 acres were sowed in rape. By the 
time the pigs were done running on 
clover the rape was ready for them. 
Right next to the rape was a 20-acre 
field of soy beans, planted about the 
middle of April. A little later 20 more 
acres were planted in soy beans. The 
next 10 acres were planted in sweet 
potatoes. To finish out the 75 acres, 
15 acres were put in peanuts. In or- 
der to get the most out of soy beans, 
they begin to pasture them about the 
middle of July, by the time the 
blooms appear. But they fence off a 
small portion of them to put the hogs 
on at first. They do not, as a rule al- 
low their hogs to run on more than 
ten acres at a time. By the time they 
have cleaned up all the other beans, 
they put them back on the first 10- 
acre plot. In the meantime, they 
have put out new sprouts and have 
formed hard beans. Except when the 
| hogs run on peanuts, they all have 
| rings in their noses. 

“The day I was on the farm, they 
were fencing off plots of crimson 
 ehowee, On this they were going to 
| put a fine lot of pigs which looked to 
be about two months old. They were 
indeed a nice looking bunch of pigs. 
I told Mr. Shields so. He said, ‘You 
| just wait 60 days and see those pigs 
|and you will not know them. There 
|is hardly anything which starts off a 
| pig as well as clover.’ Later he thinks 
| there is nothing quite equal to soy 
beans for hogs. Every pig, every 
| stock hog and every brood sow on 
| the Shields farm is vaccinated against 
|cholera. They used to be troubled 
| with cholera, but since they 

treating them they have 




















have 
been not 
| been troubled with it at all.” 
| 





Livestock Marketing and Creamery 
Work in South Carolina 

ELIEVING it will interest our 

readers not only in South Carolina 
but other states, we are taking the lib- 
erty of printing herewith some ex- 
tracts from a letter from State Agent 
W. W. Long of Clemson about live- 
| stock marketing and creamery work 
in South Carolina: 


| 
| “ 
| 


Beef Cattle and Hogs.—Our ac- 
| tivities inthis direction have included 
organizations of a number of county 


livestock associations, the importa- 
tion of large numbers of pure-bred 
cattle for farmers and other things of 
the kind. But the principal work is 
that of demonstration codperative 
feeding and marketing of livestock. 
| We have divided the state into three 


feeding districts, with a-specialist in 
charge of each. We have established 
coOperative markets at Greenwood, 
Rock Hill, Columbia and Florence, 
and later we shall have markets at 
Greenville and Charleston. Sales will 
be held in these places as follows: 
Rock Hill—March 22, 
Columbia—March 23, 
Florence—March 29. 
Greenwood—March 30, 
Columbia—April 6. 

“Buyers from eastern markets will 
attend these sales. The total number 
being fed for these markets is 4,139. 

“2. Dairy Work.—The principal 
dairy extension work has been the 
establishment of codperative cream- 
eries. A creamery was established at 
Clemson College in the latter part of 
1914. Creameries have also been es- 
tablished at Rock Hill, Darlington 
and Spartanburg, and if these prove 
successful, it is our intention to ex- 
tend the system through this state. 
Our creameries are organized on the 
route system and are so governed 
that the farmer patrons get the larg- 
est possible returns for their butter 
fat. The creameries we establish are 
chartered with the provisions: 

“1. Stock can pay only 8 per cent 
and all profit above that figure would 
go to the patrons. 

“2. Votes are taken by individuals 
and not by the amount of stock own- 
ed. 

“3. The Agricultural College must 
select the butter-maker in charge. 

“4, The creamery must use the Pal- 
metto State Brand under which all 
our butter is sold.” 





How to Make Pork at a Low Cost 


THINK I have proved that the 

profitable way to feed hogs is to 
give them about what they will eat 
for eight months and then end their 
lives. I doubt the ability of any man 
to starve a profit on a hog. 

About five months ago I brought 
a Berkshire pig home under the seat 
of my buggy. Since then she has 
been fed three times a day about all 
she would eat. For the first three 
months the scraps from the table, a 
little milk, some fruit: and two quarts 
ship stuff was as much as she would 
consume. The next month the fruit 
gave out and she ate from four to 
six quarts ship stuff per day. The 
past month she ate from 12 to 15 ears 
of corn per day. Yesterday I killed 
her and she weighed 202 pounds. 

My neighbor has three Berkshire 


hogs 16 months old and they will 
hardly dress 100 pounds apiece to- 
day. He fed the three hardly as 


much as I gave one, and I think the 
feed they consumed is worth a good 
deal more than the hogs would bring. 

Now a good pasture does not come 
from running a fence around a piece 
of woods or poor land, If you want 
a good pasture, have several small 
ones and always plan to have more 
pasture than you hawe hogs, with 
plenty of good water, and, for winter 
pasture, rape and bur clover, next 
crimson clover, then red clover, then 
soy beans, cowpeas, 
sweet potatoes. 


peanuts and 

Hogs do well on any 

of these, and some of them should 

suit your farm. P, C. WILLIAMS. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 
The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 


Herefords 

Feb, 29-March 1, 1916—O, Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 

March 4—St. Joseph, M Northwest Mis- 
souri Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, Jesse Engle, $ ridan, Mo. 

March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Shorthorns 
Mar, 23—H. CC. Lookabaugh, Watauga, Okla, 
Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 


will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 


This is quite important, 


as it often pre- 
vents a conflict of 


dates and adds to the 


success of each individual sale. 








—— we 








Saturday, February 26, 1916] 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








BERKSHIRES 


reer 





rr 


SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte. N, c. | 


BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE | 





Lee’s Premier 8rd, cost $1,100, his sire suld for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1, 500. 
eystone Baron "Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reason: able prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd In the South, 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEECHEE, FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pv DURHAM.NC. 














BERKSHIRES fF ccains 
and individual excelience. 


Bred sows, bred and open gilts, 
service boars and pigs all ages. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 














DUROC-JERSEYS 


RR ees 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pigs and hogs from eight weeks to two years 
old. Herd of 250. We breed the big, red, husky 
prize winners. Herd boars are sons of State 
Fair champions. We have fourherd boars of 
different breeding. 


Ss. D. O’NEAL, Vaucluse, Va. 


Duroc-Jerseys at Reduced Prices 


to reduce herd. 2 mos. pigs $8.00, 4 mos. $10.00, 





’ §& mos. $12.00; registration 50c extra. Tried sows 


and gilts bred to Defender, H. Again and S.C. 
King the Col., $20.00, $25 00 and $40.00 each. 


B. J. SIMMONS 
R. 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 








DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 

A nice lot of young boars for sale, sired by 
Commodore V. 25707 and Chief Top Notcher 
34813. Am booking orders for spring pigs 
from Victor’s Model 72417. For description 
and prices address 


VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 
J. W. Etchison Cana, N.C, 








| 
| 
| 
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-.9 Public Sale Orrville, Ala. Mar 29. 


The offering will consist of 50 choice Heifers, Bulls, Bred Cows and Cows with 
Calves at Foot—all splendidly bred, good individuals, rich in the blood of Britisher, 
Beau Picture, Beau Dandy, Disturber, Perfection Fairfax and other aristocratic 
Herefords. 
_No matter if you already own Herefords, you want some of this great blood and 
if you are going to start out with Herefords, you can’t get better blood on earth. 
Write for free catalog today, make your selection and plan to attend this sale. If 
you can’t come in person—mail bids will have careful, honest, fair play. 

HEAR REPPERT, IGLEHEART and HENGST. 

If you want nothing but a pleasant, profitable outing, it will be worth the trip to 
hear the famous Reppert, Igleheart and Hengst make the sale. Clean, honest, re- 
liable they with the big free dinner and great cattle will make the trip worth while. 

Bring the ladies. Order will prevail and ladies will be welcome and comfortable, 


WEST DALLAS HEREFORD FARM, Dunaway & Lamnert, owders, ORRVILLE, ALA. 





| ~~ POLAND-CHINAS 
POLAND of National reputation tor 1000 Ib. 


CHINAS: ara 


Box 7, aioe, i. 


An 








. perience. You will win il the last 
word is from J. P. VISSERING, 
Algo Registered Angus Cattle. 


O. I. C. SWINE 


OO een Ones 





“oO. L C’s. A big lot of bred 
gilts safe with pig. bred to 








heavy boars, register d. Also 
choice pigs and ope 1) silts, the 
5 very best of breedin 
W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford, Va. 
TAMWORTHS 








' TAMWORTHS—All Ages) 


English, Canadian or American bred. larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 .and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 
pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in i914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 











Columbia, S. C. 
= — 








KIMBALL FARM 


Duroc-Jersey 
Bred Gilt Sale 


We have the best selection of bred gilts for 
March and April farrow that we have yet had 
: to offer, and now is the time to buy a bred gilt 
and start the foundation of a pure bred herd. 
We furnish also open gilts, service boars and 
pigs of either sex in pairs, mated, no akin. 
The blood of Defender, Forest Chief, Fancy Colonel, Orion’s Pal and other famous boars in herd. 
It pays to buy your breeding stock from a farm where you know you will get the best. Every 
animal shipped is guaranteed to be as it is represented. 


KIMBALL FARM - ~ - 











RIVAL’S DEFENDER NO. 58425 


OXFORD, N. C. 





Pigs, bred gilts anc boars 
Tamworths. ready for service ‘or sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and ‘one but 


good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FARM 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Saicm, N. 6. 


ESSEX 


PUREBRED— 

Essex, Berkshires, Poland Chinas an’ Duroe 
Pigs, Sows in farrow, Service boars. Pork pigs. 
Angora Goat’s. Jersey Cattle. 5 varietics Peas. 

Satisfaction or money back. 
J. E. COULTER, CONNELLYS SPRINGS N. C 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Pwr 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS AND JERSEY 3ULLS 























- 

Let Me Buy Your Durocs 
I will attend the Dunaway and Lambert 
sale of Durocs at Orrville, Alabama, on 
March 29th and will be glad to buy for 
you if you are unable to attend. : : 
Have had twenty-five years experience in selecting and puvicg Durocs. 
Send for catalogs to the undersigned at 817 Exchange Avenue, Chicago. 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary of American. Duroc-Jersey Association 

















1 BERKSHIRE HOGS a 


From the best bred herds in the Sout! 
Some Champion Show Stock 

Angus bulls—ready for service, from matured 
dams and great sires of fashionable breedin.. Price 
$150.00 and up. 

Four registered Jersey bulls, almost ol!  nough 
for service; good individuals and best breeding. 
Price $30.00 each. 

Berkshire Bes either sex, any age, ae ‘9 best 
herd in the South. Price $20.00 and 

Guaranteed as represented. Write is tod.y your 


wants 
FELIX, ALA. 





\ OAK GROVE FARM: 








HEREFORDS 


ee eee ees sen 


HEREFORDS AND SHORTHORNS 


RAPA 











——_——Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 


As long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be a to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm 


WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 


It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we can supply you. Is it 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? Is it a satisfactory 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the farm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? We have one for them 
all that we guarantee in every way. Registered Stallions, brood mares, 
young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


warrant safe delivery. GLENWORTH FARMS, - 
and the price ts right. aijen S. Edelen, Owner, Burgin, Kentucky 





Put it upto us! 

















I now have for sale at reasonable prices 
some extra good registered Hereford bred 
cows, heifers and bull calves. Also to ex- 
tra good, dual purpose Shorthorn bull «alves 
bred in Ohio. 

W. E. SHIPLEY 
Valle Crucis, North Carolina 


TENNESSEE HEREFORDS 














Sired by Beau Rupert No. 370728. $ bulls 





SIXTH ANNUAL PUBLIC SALE 


REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


At La Vernet Stock Farm 
TUESDAY, MAR. 28,1916 


For Particulars and Free Illustrated Catalogue address 


W. J. DAVIS & COMPANY 


JACKSON, - - MISSISSIPPI 








5 to 15 months old, of the very best breeding 
and quality. Also One excellent 2-year-old 
bull. Prices reasonables 

INO. W, BRITTAIN 


Smyrna Tennessee 
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HOLSTEINS 
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HATCH HERD 











Duroc-Jerseys Bluest blood, best 


grown Most lib- 
eral Guarantee. 
We supply many other Breeders. Southern 
Headquarters for QUALITY. Picture Folder free 
w. . SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 








REGISTERED DUROC JERSEY SWINE 
Young service boars, open and bred gilts, pigs two to 
three months old. The most popular bloodlines are rep- 
resented in our herd, the long deep bodied type, Every 
animal registered in the buyer's name. Write your 
wants. CARTER FARMS, Wallace, N. C. 


: di 
DUROC PIGS, ot,the,chaksrt hones 
ms. 
TAMWORTHS, Grown one porate farms. 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, 
Pigs, boars and gilts. Choice 


DUROC-JERSEY Big bone, cherry red hustlers; 


pee e bred and excelled by none. Satisfaction guaran- 


J. LYERLY & SONS, Cleveland, N. C. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
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Talley’s Big Type Poland Chinas 
20 bred gilts, 7 young sows, 2 tried sows, 1 
boar 18 months old, 4 boars 7 to 9 mos. old. 


Pigs allages. Pedigrees furnished. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

J. H. TALLEY & SON 
Lula - - ° - Tenn. 
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Russellville, Ky. | 

















Segis Pontiac Alcar- 
tra 2nd, son of the $50,000 bull. Under official test twenty-three of our cows 
gave 10,750.2 Ibs. (1250.02 gallons) of milk and made 402.931 Ibs. of butter in 
seven days. One cow bred, heifer and bull calves for sale. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 


ii = 
Pure Bred Registered Holstein Herd Headed by King 
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Breeders of 
Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle 
YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Offers Pontiac-Korndyke (the $25,000 line) herd 
headers. ready for service and younger, from 
choice A. R.O. dams. Their sire. King Pon- 
tiac Jewel Korndyke No, 94184 is a son of world’s 
greatest dairy sire and is half brotherto K. P. 
Pontiac Lass, 44.15lbs in 7 days. Average 








Mr. Prudent Farmer: be slow to forsake the old true 
and tried Berkshire, of all breeds the best adapted to 


c 
the South. Fits as naturally into Southern farm life as 


the nigger andthe mule. Has all other good qualities and in addition is good to look at. 


Pigs for sale after March 15th at $10.00 straight. Pedigree with every pig. Will book 
orders now. 


q (Mem. Amer. Berk. Assn.) 





SOUTHERN BERKSHIRE CO., Office, Rutledge, Ga. 








record 50 dams in his pedigree, 31.25 Ibs. in 
7days. Average percent fat three nearest 
dams, 4.37, of own dam 4.93. Sires in first 
three generations of his pedigree already 
have over 600 A. R. O. daughters. Also a 
few females bred to King. 

Prices Reasonable. 














RED POLLS 














Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
market. If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 


E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 





| Polled Durhamis and Shorthorns 50 choice cat- 
tle and 15 3- 


year-old mare mules at bargain prices fr quick 
The Belted Mortgage Lifter | E sale. Have won 1000 1 viishons at Biante Fue past 


years, W. R. MOORMAN & SON, 
Glen Dean, Kentucky 











RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 
Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 


make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 





Hampshire Hogs—*2 prolific kind. Special 


prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
bred sows, boars. Write for description and prices. Roy Runyon, 


Decatur, Ind. 





The Progresswe Former Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 


Qne letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 











If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock husbandry than right 
now. Get into the game and get your share, 
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ry “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
~ he reads it or not.”’ 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C.. 
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CLARENCE POE, 
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JOHN S. PEARSON, Secretary-Treasurer 
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A WORD OF EXPLANATION 





UBILEE subscriptions are piling in so fast, 

Brother Subscriber, that our bookkeeping 

force hasn’t been able to keep up. The 

consequence is that in sending letters to 
subscribers we necessarily send letters each 
time to some friends who have already re- 
newed. If you have renewed in the last few 
weeks and get another “reminder” therefore, 
please excuse us and disregard the new letter 
—that is to say, so far as your own subscrip- 
tion is concerned. 

But if you haven’t renewed recently, please 
hurry into the fold; and even if you have re- 
newed let our letter remind you to get out and 
get busy in rounding up a big list of your 
neighbors. Time is precious. 

Those Jubilee days—“30 Years, 30 Days, 30 
_Thousand”—are going fast—will soon be over 
—and never again can you get an offer like it. 











EAD our announcement on page 34, but don’t 

forget that the humblest cottage or log cabin 
may be a “pretty home”; the humbler it is the 
more anxious are we for your letter as to how it 
was made pleasing and attractive. 





AN IMPORTANT article in next week’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer will be “Why Not Have a 
School Farm?” by Prof. Zebulon Judd, formerly 
of North Carolina but now with the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Every reader interested in 
better schools should look for this article. 





E ARE constantly advising farmers to name 

their farms. Well, if you name yours you 
don’t want some one else in the county to take the 
same name. The new North Carolina law, as ex- 
plained by Secretary of State Grimes on another 
page, prevents this. Further detailed information 
concerning this law may be obtained by writing 
Secretary Grimes. 





T IS said that British tobacco manufacturers 

have enough tobacco on hand to supply their 
needs for two years to come and will continue to 
buy in American markets, storing here until ex- 
port trade is reopened. The situation, however, is 
naturally alarming to tobacco growers. Of course, 
the great American and British manufacturers are 
not likely to let the price go so low as to cut the 
production below their needs but at the same time 
the prospect for really satisfactory prices next fall 
is by no means bright. 





YOUNG dairyman dropped into our office the 

other day ordered a copy of Henry’s “Feeds 
and Feeding,” and added: “I grew up with cows, 
but my father only did dairying in the old-fash- 
ioned way and never made much profit. I find that 
weighing and testing the milk, knowing which 
cows are paying and which do not, and studying 
feed values, makes all the difference in the world 
in the matter of profit.” And in nearly all other 
branches of farming real business management 
and scientific knowledge will pay as well as this 
young man finds they do in dairying. 





F THERE ever was a time when tobacco farm- 

ers should “make the farm feed itself” and raise 
their money crop as a surplus crop, that time is 
now. Tobacco prices were not good last fall and 
now potash is higher than ever before, and Great 
Britain has prohibited further importations of to- 
bacco into the British Isles—meaning decreased 
demand until the war ends at least. This is a 
mighty good time both for tobacco farmers and 
cotton farmers to read the tables in our “Refer- 
ence Special” showing that Southern corn, hay 
and oats bring more per acre than the American 
average—and would bring still more if we gave 
them as much attention as we give cotton and to- 
bacco. We can also make corn, oats and hay more 
economically than now by using more labor-sav- 


ing machinery, as Northern and Western farmers 
do. “Food and feed first” should be everybody’s 
motto in 1916, 





R. Alexander has been in Washington studying 

the rural credits situation and wrote the arti- 
cle on our Farmers’ Union page while still there. 
Since his return and since our own article on the 
next page was written, we have received another 
letter from him from which we are gratified to 
make the following extract: 


“You and I‘are striving for the same ends 
and we are not as far apart on the pending 
rural credit bill as at first appears. 1 under- 
stand your position to be that while you do not 
indorse the bill as it is, you think it wiser to 
get the best amendments possible and pass it 
and then continue the fight until the law is 
finally perfected. I would support this view if 
I had any hope that “the best amendments 
possible” would really improve the bill in any 
material respects. But the general opinion of 
the Congressmen who attended our conference 
in Washington last week was that the bill will 
be passed practically as it was reported.” 

Dr. Alexander is to speak in Kenansville next 
Saturday, March 4th. He will also speak in Pike- 
ville, April 5th. We hope our Wayne and Duplin 
readers will help advertise both these meetings. 





Meeting the Fertilizer Situation 


——_—= 


T IS good news which the Wadesboro Messen- 
I ger brings: 

“Owing to the scarcity and high price of 
commercial fertilizer this year, unprecedented 
use is being made of all kinds of home-made 
fertilizer. Compost is being made in large 
quantities, and the woods are being raked 
clean for litter. Probably never before has 
such an effort been made to save and use sta- 
ble manure.” 

Certainly if there ever has been a time when 
farmers should spend every spare hour raking 
leaves, pinestraw,.woodsmold, etc., that time is 
now. Here are some rules we would suggest for 
meeting the present fertilizer crisis: 

1. Clean up the rich spots about the farm, the 
hedgerows, ditch banks, bottom lands, etc., drain- 
ing and ditching wherever needed. This is the year 
to use the virgin fertility of your land just as far 
as possible. It is worth more to you now than it 
is ever likely to be again. 

2. Don’t burn an ounce of humus. Turn under 
all vegetable matter where practicable; if not, then 
pile it up until it rots enough so you can turn it 
under. 

3. Save all barnyard manure both liquid and 
solid, spreading it on the land promptly. 

4. Keep all wood ashes dry until ready to put 
out on the land. 

5. Rake out from under houses, and clean out 
henhouses, pig pens, etc., and also rake just as 
much litter as you can—leaves, pinestraw, woods- 
mold, ete. 





Have at Least One of the Finest Things in 
Your Neighborhood 





HIS is a day when quality counts as it has 
never counted before, and this is coming to 
be just as true on the farm as it is anywhere 
else. The farmer who grows “just cotton”, or 
“just corn”, or “just hogs”, or “just cows” has no 
chance in the world of ever getting more than 
“just ordinary” prices, with similarly just ordinary 
chances of ever achieving real success in his work. 

On the other hand, the man who produces qual- 
ity cotton, corn, hogs or cattle is generally certain 
of quality prices. He has taken a very important 
step toward making a permanent success of his 
business. 

Of course it is not always easy to make all of 
our products the very best; but we can certainly 
do so with one or two of them, and there is no 
better time than right now to begin. If you are 
proud of your cotton, its heavy yield and its fine 
quality, why not specialize on it and, by careful 
selection, make of it the very best cotton in 
your neighborhood? Or if you wish to specialize 
on corn, why not learn everything you can about 
corn selection and breeding, and then go to work 
to have the best yielding corn in all the country 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


round? Or if you are especially fond of good live- 
stock, why don’t you go to work to make your 
hogs or your cattle so fine that farmers for miles 
around will want to buy breeding stock from you? 

Turning out quality products will pay. you big 
not only in solid satisfaction, but in dollars, too; 
for when you make your stuff the best it will not 
be long till “the world will make a beaten track to 
your door.” 





Quit Using Fire 


ISE and good old Dr. Knapp used to say 

that fools and fire are two of the most 

serious obstacles to better farming in the 
South, and a trip through the Cotton Belt at this 
time of the year will convince any clear-thinking 
man that he was right. Everywhere blue smoke 
curling upward burning corn and cotton 
stalks, grass, weeds and trash tells a story of soil 
depletion and exhaustion. We have seen grass 
and stalks so light and scattering that a hay rake 
was necessary to gather them in piles or windrows, 
where they were burnt. This often happens, too, 
on our thin, gullied hillsides that need vegetable 
matter if any land in the world needs it. 

There’s one thing we might all as well get right 
now: we are never going to have rich lands and 
profitable yields as long as such practices are kept 
up. It’s a pitiful thing to see a farmer burning 
this material and then buying high-priced com- 
mercial fertilizers to make his crop. It has been 
found that on land that made 300 pounds of lint 
cotton, the stalks, leaves and burs contain at least 
20 pounds of nitrogen, worth at present prices 
about $5. Where corn stalks and grass are burned 
the loss is little less. Nor is this the only loss, for 
the humus value of this material is a very im- 
portant item. 

If you ever expect to become a rich-land farmer, 
keep fire out of the fields. Burn absolutely noth- 
ing that can be plowed under or used to stop 
washes, and your land will soon respond with big- 
ger and better crops. 


from 





Are Your Farm Implements Under Shelter ? 





N SOME recent investigations the United States 
Department of Agriculture found that a grain 
binder did, on an average, only 3.4 days work a 

year; a mower, only 3.1 days; a hay rake, only 2.6 
days; a one-row corn planter, only nine-tenths of 
one day. 

From these figures it is very evident that the 
care taken of idle implements may be a much 
more important factor in prolonging their life and 
usefulness than the relative amount of work done. 
The man who knows will tell us that three or 
four days work each season will affect very little 
the value of a grain binder; but if, after this work 
is done, the binder is left out in the open or under 
a tree until harvest time the following year, it will 
very shortly be nothing more than a pile of junk, 
ready for the scrap heap; and, to a more or less 
extent, the same thing is true of every other im- 
plement we use. 

Most emphatically do we believe in labor-saving 
implements and machinery of all kinds; but if an 
oak tree or the fence corner is the best implement 
shed you have, then we guess you'd better stick to 
the Georgia stock and scooter. A better plan, 
though, would be to get improved implements and 
then build an implement shed and see that they 
are kept under it. 


A Thought for the Week 


GOOD wife is Heaven’s last, best gift to man 

—his angel and minister of graces innumer- 

able—his gem of many virtues—his casket of 
jewels. Her voice is sweet music, her smiles his 
brightest day, her kiss the guardian of his inno- 
cence, her arms the pale of his safety, the balm of 
his health, the balsam of his life; her industry his 
safest steward, her lips his faithful counselors, her 
bosom the safest pillow of his cares, and her pray- 
ers, the ablest advocate of Heaven’s blessings on 
his head.—Jeremy Taylor. 











Fifteen hundred dollars prizes for corn club 
boys announced next week. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 




















The Progressive Farmer Thirty Years Old 


HE Progressive Farmer, founded in Feb- 

ruary, 1886, is now thirty years old. This 

anniversary has put me to thinking and I 
have looked over the first issue of the paper in 
which its founder, Col. L. L. Polk, took “The In- 
dustrial and Educational Interests of Our People” 
as his motto and declared it his purpose to estab- 
lish “a properly conducted” weekly farm paper, 
“serving no master, ruled by no faction, circum- 
scribed by no selfish or narrow policy.” “It will 
be true to the instincts, traditions, and history of 
the Anglo-Saxon race,” he went on to say. “On 
ali matters relating especially to the great inter- 
ests it represents, it will speak with no uncertain 
voice but will fearlessly the right defend and im- 
partially the wrong condemn.” 

It has always been my aim to have the paper 
measure up to the high standard thus set for it by 
its founder; but this anniversary has also remind- 
ed me to look back and see how we have kept the 
faith set forth in my own declaration of purposes 
when I organized The Progressive Farmer Com- 
pany. I then reiterated and emphatically endorsed 
the statement just given as properly defining the 
spirit of the paper; and added: 


“The paper’s chief and highest purpose will 
be to inform and help our Southern farmers 
about every vital problem—at the right time, 
in the right way, by the right men. The paper 
should not only be a farm journal, but a farm- 
er’s journal—interested in rural mail delivery 
as well as cotton growing; in good rural 
schools as well as in fertilizers and soils; in 
good country roads as well as in horses and 
cattle. In short it will be devoted to every- 
thing that makes for the uplift and betterment 
of farm life.” 


It will be seen, therefore, that we have intended 
to have the paper distinguished for Timeliness— 
giving help and information “at the right time”; 
for Accuracy—furnishing information “by the 
right men’; Comprehensiveness—being interested 
not only in the fundamental matter of good farm- 
ing, but also in the farmer’s “every vital problem” 
and “everything that makes for the betterment of 
farm life’; Courage—speaking out on all matters 
affecting the welfare of agriculture “fearlessly and 
impartially.” These are some of the principles laid 
down for us, and we shall strive to follow them 
during all the coming years. 

& 


Advocating Practical Policies 


OR another thing, we are trying to run a 
Pe penctica paper not only as regards farming, 

but with regard to all farm problems. This is 
illustrated by our course during the cotton crisis 
of recent months. While thousands were swear- 
ing that the foreign cotton market was ruined; 
that not 4,000,000 bales of the 1914 crop would be 
exported; that prices would go to four cents, and 
that laws should be passed by every state to for- 
bid planting a stalk of cotton in 1915, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer refused to be swept off its feet, 
pointed out that the ruinously low prices were 
caused by a state of temporary panic which would 
end as soon as the commercial world adjusted 
itself to war conditions; that cotton would almost 
surely go to the allied countries as before, and 
that Germany and Austria had only 10 per cent of 
the world’s spindles. 

Consequently, while the panic over six ‘and 
and seven-cent prices raged, our effort was to get 
this information before the farmers, get them to 
hold for better prices wherever possible, and as- 
sure them that better prices would come before 
planting time. And they did come—almost ten- 
cent prices before May, last year. 

At the same time we were not among those who 
said it was not the -duty of the Government to 
help the farmer in this crisis. We said it was the 
duty of both state and National governments to 
help, and it is almost criminal that they did not. 
The National Government should have helped— 
should have helped by providing funds for lending 
on cotton at six or seven cents a pound, enabling 
farmers to hold the crop until conditions became 
normal again. This is what The Progressive 
Farmer urged, declaring in the beginning that 
there was absolutely no hope of getting Congress 
to buy cotton outright; and we bélieve if South- 
ern farmers had united in behalf of the loan idea, 
instead of the impossible Henry bill (requiring the 
Government to buy up the crop at 12 cents a 
pound), some help would have been obtained. 

We finally let up in our task of urging the loan 
principle rather than the purchase principle, be- 
cause men who professed to speak with authority 
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declared that by united effort the Henry bill in 
modified form was sure to pass. We know now 
that it was never in a million miles of passing; 
and that in an endeavor to get an impossible bill, 
our folks got nothing. 


The Need for Courage in Leadership 
Wi MENTION these things now not simply 


for the purpose of recording ancient his- 

tory, but for the purpose of saying that 
when The Progressive Farmer refuses to take an 
extreme or violent stand, it is because we believe 
a more reasonable policy will get better results— 
just as is realized now by the men who in 1914 
insisted that we join them in demanding laws to 
say that no farmer in 1915 should plant a stalk of 
cotton, or at least should not plant more than half 
his 1914 acreage. 

The Writer has suffered about as much poverty 
and privation and hardship on a Southern farm as 
any reader of The Progressive Farmer has, and as 
God knows our heart, we want to fight always for 
the farmers’ best interests. But we believe that 
frequently one of the best ways—though it often- 
times takes courage to do it—is by pointing ont 
the unwisdom of big, alluring, cure-all proposi- 
tions and the necessity for making progress in 
nearly everything step by step. The way to get 
to the top of the ladder is not to keep trying to 
jump there at one bound, but to “mount to the 
summit round: by round.” 

And we hope we shall always have the courage 
to say these things. There are inscriptions on the 
tombs of two Southern patriots which we should 
like to be worthy of having said about us when 
our own life-record is finished. One is part of the 
epitaph of Willie R. Davie: “A true lover of his 
country, always preferring the people’s good to 
the people’s favor.” And the other is from the 
monument to Alexander H. Stephens in his home 
at Crawfordville, Gas: “Here sleep the remains of 
one who dared to tell the people they were wrong 
when he believed so, and who never intentionally 
deceived a friend or betrayed an enemy.” : 

This is what we need among all our people, 
farmers and others: more freedom of discussion— 
searching inquiry as to what is right or wrong, 
what is correct or incorrect, and yet in everything 
the utmost respect and tolerance for those who 
disagree with us. What could have been more 
pleasing or what could have shown a finer spirit in 
a man than a letter we received the other day 
from a friend with whom we had been compelled 
to disagree: “I am sorry you don’t see the thing 
as I do, but I know your heart is right, for it is as 
big as all humanity.” a 


The Rural Credits Problem Again 


ERE, for example, is the rural credits prob- 

lem. We hate to disagree with so good a 

friend as Dr. Alexander, and a man so sin- 
cerely devoted to the farmers’ interests as we 
know him to be. And of course we are not saying 
that we are infallible, and that we are bound to be 
right and everybody else wrong. “Read not to con- 
tradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, but to weigh and consider,” said Lord Ba- 
con; and in this spirit we put our opinions before 
our readers asking them to use their own judg- 
ment as to when we are right and when wrong. 

It may be better to defeat the present rural cred- 
its billand make a fight to get a perfect, full- 
grown measure all at once; but our experience 
with all sorts of reforms leads us to believe that 
we had better get a start made now. How did we 
begin with the R. F. D. mail service for farmers? 
At first we got only a measly little $10,000 appro- 
priation for the whole United States, but after get- 
ting the thing started and a demonstration made, 
the farmers had influence enough to compel more 
and more support for the system until it now gets 
millions instead of thousands of dollars a year. 
Again if we had demanded a perfect, complete, 
made-to-order parcel post system all at once, we 
might not have anything yet; but having made a 
start, we are perfecting it month by month and 
year by year until we shall soon have a system as 
good as any European system. We can’t help but 
feel that we had better adopt this policy as to ru- 
ral credits rather than risk getting nothing at all. 

x 
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Amortization and Rural Credits 


ALLACE’S Farmer doubts whether farmers 
in this country want the amortization plan 
of paying for land and homes—a plan of 
making small payments each year through long 
periods of years, usually from fifteen to forty. It 
quotes some capitalists as saying that “the farmer 
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would rather pay a higher rate of interest and 
have a short-time loan of not more than five years, 
rather than place a loan on the amortization plan, 
which would run from twenty to thirty years, even 
though he might save 1 or 1% per cent on his in- 
terest.” 


We think our usually wide-awake contemporary 
misses the point entirely. Amortization doesn’t 
usually prevent a man from making as big pay- 
ments as he wishes; it simply gives him a long 
time in which to pay out of debt provided the long 
time becomes necessary. Under the rural credits 
bill which Congress is now considering, for exam- 
ple, farmers would be able to borrow money for as 
much as thirty-six years. Borrowing at 5 per cent, 
for example, the farmer can pay 3 per cent semi- 
annually (2% per cent interest and %4 per cent 
payment on the debt) and pay for a farm in thir- 
ty-six years. In other words, a farmer heretofore 
might have paid 6 per cent or even more on his 
debt for thirty-six years and have been no better 
off than when he began. Everything would have 
gone for interest. .But paying 6 per cent a year 
under the amortization plan just mentioned would 
give him ownership of the place. Likewise if 6 per 
cent interest is paid a $1,000 debt may be paid off 
by paying $100 a year for sixteen years, $90 for 
nineteen, or $80 a year for twenty-four years. 

As we see it, it is very important for our farmers 
to have the insurance against foreclosure which 
the long-time amortization feature gives them. If 
the farmer assumes a heavy debt and agrees to 


pay it off in five years, he runs all sorts of risks 
from low prices, bad crop years, sickness and oth- 
er disasters. He ought to have the privilege of 
taking a longer period if he needs it, and at the 
same time have the privilege of paying off the en- 
tire debt in a shorter period if he can. This is 


what is provided by the rural credits bill now be- 
fore Congress, according to Section 12:— 


“Every mortgage loan made under this Act, 
for whatever period, shall provide for its ex- 
tinguishment, at the option of the borrower, 
in whole or in part, at any date set for the 
payment of interest after five years from the 
date upon which said loan was made.” 

8 


Taxable or Tax-free Bonds? 
N= let’s take another look at this matter of 


exempting rural credit bonds from taxation. 

Here’s the plan under the new rural credits 
bill: that bonds shall be sold bearing the lowest 
rate of interest the money market will permit, and 
the farmer shall then be able to borrow money on 
his land at a rate not more than 1 per cent in ex- 
cess of the interest rate on bonds. Now if the 
Government made a plan like this and later said, 
“We'll exempt these bonds from taxation,” the 
bondholder would get the benefit and the farmer 
would get nothing. But when the Government 
says in advance that the bonds will be non-taxable, 
the situation will be entirely different because the 
bonds can be sold at an interest rate so much low- 
er than if they were taxable, that the farmer will 
get the benefit of the exemption—and will surely 
get money at least 1 per cent lower than if the 
bonds were taxable. 

Here’s a man in a town, where the combined 
state, county and city tax rate is 2 per cent on all 
property. This man has $1,000 to invest. He can 
lend it out at 6 per cent to private individuals, and 
pay 2 per cent in taxes, leaving him 4 per cent net 
profit. Or he can buy 4 per cent state bonds not 
subject to taxation and he buys them. Now but 
for this tax exemption the State would have to pay 
6 per cent for its money just like other people. The 
real effect is that the bond-buyer simply pays his 


taxes indirectly by lending to the state at a lowe! 
interest rate than he would lend without the tax 
exemption. And this is what the United States 


Government proposes in the case of rural 
bonds—except that in this case the farmer i 
of the state will get the benefit of the redu 
terest. 








This is the situation in a nutshell: The rural 


credit bonds by being exempt from taxation, can 





be sold bearing 3% to 4% per cent interest, mean- 
ing that the farmer (paying 1 per cent more for 
operating. expenses, fees, etc.) will borrow money 
on his land at 4% to 5% per cent. If on the other 
hand the Government should not exempt these 


bonds from taxation, they cannot be sold unless 
they bear 5 to 6 per cent interest. Then the farm- 
er (paying 1 per cent more for operating expenses) 
would have to pay 6 to 7 per cent for his money. 
Which therefore will the farmer choose—4% to 


514 per cent money with tax-exemption bonds or 6 
to 7 per cent money with taxable bonds? With 
such a stark, unmistakable proposition (as proved 
by all past financial history), before him, we can- 
not but believe that for t! mer to oppose tax 
exemption for rural credit nds is like cutting off 


his nose to spite his face. It is really the only sub- 
stantial and material “Government aid” in the 
whole rural credits bill. 
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The Gaining 
of Good Teeth 


The only way to have 
good teeth is by reg- 
ular daily care. And 
that requires a well- 
chosen dentifrice. 





is different from ordinary 
dental preparations. 


It cleans and polishes with 
that necessary mechanical 
action which a mere liquid 
lacks— “ 


It has no harmful grit to in- 
jure gums and enamel— 


Colgate’s leaves the mouth 
refreshed and wholesome—is 
so delicious in flavor that its 
twice-a-day use is a treat. 


If you want to know how 
good Colgate’s really is, 
send us 4 cents fora 
generous trial tube. 


»_ 
Colgate & Co. . 
Dept. 90, 199 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Makers of Cashmere . Send this 
Bouquet Soap—lux- _ = 
pice s, Casting, s . coupon w ith 4c 
refined. =~ in stamps and we 
go will mail you a trial 
tube and our booklet 
** Colgate Comforts.’’ 
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The best emollient yet dis- 
covered for burns, sores, cuts 
and skin troubles of all sorts. 


Vaseline 


Reg, W SsPoworg 
Petroleum Jelly 
Always reliable —an invalu- 
able remedy to keep about 
the house. 
Put up in handy glass bottles. At 
drug and general stores. Send postal 


for free ““Vaseline’’ Booklet and 
Poster Stamps. 


CHESEBROUGH MBG. CoO. 
(Consolidated) 
59 State Street, New York City 


























Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts Down 
the Cost of Paint Seventy-Five 
Per Cent. 


A Free Trial Package is Mailed 
to Everyone Who Writes. 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of Adams, N. 
Y., has discovered a process of making a new kind of 
paint without the use of oil. He calls it Powdrpaint. 
It comes in the form of a dry powder and all that is 
required is cold water to make a paint weather proof, 
fire proof, sanitary and durable for outside or inside 
painting. It is the cement principle applied to paint. 
It adheres to any surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads 
and looks like oil paint and costs about one-fourth as 


much. 
Write to Mr. A. L. Rice, Manufacturer, 167 North 
Street, Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free 


trial package, also color card and full information show- 
ing you how you can save a good many dollars. Write 
today. 





When writing to advertisers, mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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THE HOUSE BY THE SIDE 
OF THE ROAD 


subscriber 
old 


[A 
following 
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HERE are hermit souls that live with- 
drawn, 

In the peace 
There are 
apart 
a fellowless firmanent; 
» are pioneer souls that blaze 
paths 

Where the highways never 
But let me live by the side 

And be a friend to man, 


of their self-content; 
souls, like stars, that dwell 


their 


io 


of the road, 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good, and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as TI, 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
And be afriend to man, 
I see from my house by the side of the 
road— 
the side of the highway of life, 
men who press with the ardor 
hope, 
The men who 


By 
The of 
are faint with strife, 
But I turn not away from their smiles 

‘ nor their tears— 

Both parts of an Infinite plan— 

Let me live in a house by the side of th¢ 
road, 

And be a friend to man. 


I know there are 
dows ahead, 
And mountains of wearisome height; 
And the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night, 
But still I rejoice when the travelers re- 


brook-gladdened mea- 


Joice, 
And weep with the strangers who 
moan; 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
of the road, 
And be a friend to man, 


Let me live in my house 
the road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good—they are bad—weak and 
strong, 
Wise—foolish, so am I 
Then why should I sit 
seat, ; 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban? 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road, 
And be a friend to man, 


by the side of 


‘in the 


scorner’s 














|THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





What It Takes to Make 
Good Bread 


ISS Margaret looked around 

the kitchen. There were nine 

young people’s bright faces, 
clean aprons and a group of cooking 
utensils in front of them. 

“Before we make the bread,” said 
Aunt Margaret, “suppose you each 
read to me what your mother said 
was the one-most important item in 
the making of good _ light-bread. 
Edith, what did your mother say was 
the: most important?” 

“Yeast,” she answered promptly. 

“Yes, because without the thous- 
ands of yeast plants there would be 


| We Learn 
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no gas given off, and therefore, no 
holes in the bread. When bread is 
heavy the saliva does not get well 
through it, therefore the starch is not 
thoroughly converted into sugar, and 
one is apt to get indigestion from 
ating it.” 

| “Dan, since your mother is not here, 
| what would you say is the main es- 


| sentials ?” 





“Why, it 
said, 

“That’s true, because the little yeast 
plants are like other plants, from the 
pansies to the great trees; they can- 
not grow without warmth.” 

“What did your mother say, Mar- 
tha?” 

“Why, she said that evenness of tem- 
perature was the most important 
thing; if we let it get too warm and 
then too cold, or warm on the top 
and cold on the bottom, we can never 
have good bread.” 

“That’s what I said,” interrupted 
Dan. 

“No,” Aunt Margaret answered for 
her, “because you might have the 
bread warm and keep it so for 15 min- 
utes and then let it get very cold, but 
the little plant is very sensitive and 
cannot stand sudden changes of heat 
and cold. There is a difference, you 
see.” 

“What do you say, Bessie?” 

‘My mother says that the most im- 
portant thing of all is the baking; 
that you can make the best bread in 
the world and if it is not well baked 
it will give you indigestion.” 

“And she is right,” was the feply. 

“What say you, Alice?” 

“Why, it’s having the right kind of 
material to make the bread of.” 

“What do you mean?” was 
question. 

“Well, mama says,” replied Alice, 
“that if the flour is moldy and other 
things poor, bread is just bound to be 
poor, too.” 

“Well, I declare,” said Auntie, “each 
one is a little more true than the last 
one. What have you to say?” 
smiled at John. 

“Oh,” he said, “I figured that out 
for myself since last time. You have 
to have level measurements. You 
see, if they are not level they are not 
likely to be exact, and may be you 
will have a little too much fat, and 
that will make the bread too breaky, 
or something else will be wrong. You 
just have to be accurate in your 
amounts if you are going to get good 
bread,” he said emphatically. 

“Good for John’s mathematical 
mind! Here are little Gracie and 
Billy, I wonder if they think they are 
going to cook bread too. Gracie and 
Billy, what do you two think the 
most important thing about bread?” 

“It’s good,” said Gracie. 

“Butter,” answered Billy. 

When they had all stopped laugh- 
ing Aunt Margaret said, “I think per- 
haps that the greatest wisdom has 
come out of the mouths of the babes, 
after all; it must be good and the 
butter must be perfect if bread is to 
fulfil its greatest mission. But, after 
all, each one of you is correct; one is 
as important as the other.” 

What Goes Into Bread 
“ATOW for the bread making—has 

everyone her big bowl and her 
little bowl? We are going to make 
it this week with compressed yeast 
because it costs but a couple of cents 


has to be warmed,” he 


the 


’ 


she 


and the results are certain, if the 
bread be given half a chance. If any 
of you children would like to sub- 


stitute a cup of home-made yeast for 
the cake of yeast you may do it, if the 
yeast is fresh and lively.” 


“T would like to use some dried 
yeast,” said Edith. 

“Oh, I would not do that,” said 
Aunt Margaret, “because it will be 


very hard to keep it uniformly warm 
during the night. Of course, if you 
had a fireless cooker to put it in that 
would be different.” 

“Now, boys and girls, in your small 
bowls put one-quarter cup of luke- 
warm water; add one teaspoon su- 
gar; into this break one yeast cake 
into small pieces. This is your way 
of testing the freshness of the yeast. 
Tf it bobs up to the top within t: 
minutes the yeast p!: 1 
not, you do not wan 
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of losing your material by using poor 
yeast. Next, on the stove put one 
cup of milk. In your big bowl put 
one tablespoon lard, or butter, two 
teaspoons sugar, one and a half tea- 
spoons salt. Be sure your measure- 
ments are level. The milk is begin- 
ning to bubble, so pour it into the big 
bowl on top of the butter, lard, sugar 
and salt. On this pour one cup of 
boiling water. Now just shove it back 
a little on the table and measure your 
flour, Measure out seven cups of 
flour, sift it twice into the pan you 
have there. This will make a nice 
double loaf of bread and a pan of 
rolls. Have you all finished that? 
Well, put your hand on the outside of 
the big bowl and see if it is not just 
lukewarm. It is, you say? Then add 
your dissolved yeast cake (you see, 
the yeast has risen to the top) and 
with it two cups of flour.” 

“Now, everybody beat. Edith, you 
take the mixing spoon; Mary, you 
take the big gravy spoon; Martha, 
suppose you stir it with the Dover 
egg beater; and, Alice, the egg whip 
is hanging above you, suppose you 
try that. Bessie, there is a wooden 
spoon with a couple of splits in it, 
hanging over there. Dan, you and 
John will just have to beat it with 
forks. Who can tell me who has the 
best beater?” 

“i” Said Alice, 

“No, indeed,” said John, “your egg 
whip is not as good as Martha’s eg 
beater. 

“Why isn’t my spoon the best of 
all?” asked Edith. 
~“Because,” spoke up Dan, “Martha’s 
Dover egg beater separates the little 
yeast plants so they cannot get in 
bunches and make big holes in the 
bread.” 

“You are certainly righ 
Auntie. 

There was a great noise for a few 
minutes, and at the end of about ten 
minutes Aunt Margaret said, “Oh, I 
think that’s enough, but this is the 
time you want to spend your energy 
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t,” said the 


in beating. It is much better now 
than later.” 
“Let us add the rest of the flour. 


There are no two flours just alike,” 
she explained. “A Northern flour 
would take about six cups to make a 
nice soft dough, just stiff enough to 
not stick to the hands, but more of 
our Southern flours are required, us- 
ually about one-third more; so, you 
see, you will want to make it the 
right stiffness. Be exact about ev- 
erything except the amount of flour. 
You have all the rest of the flour stir- 
red in? Then suppose you flour your 
bread board and turn the dough out 
on it. Every one of you take your 
spatula and leave a bowl so clean 
that I would hardly know it had been 
used. Remember our lessons in 
economy.” 

“T have no spatula,” said Bessie. 

“Then use a limber knife,” was the 
answer. 

“Dip your hands in flour; now 
knead the bread by pulling it forward 
a little with the tips of the fingers 
and shoving it back gently, quickly, 
but firmly, with the lower part of the 
hand. That’s right, keep it up. Ev- 
erybody test the bread and see if the 
mixture is smooth, elastic to the 
touch and that bubbles may be seen 
under the surface.” 

“Oh, dear, I can’t do it,” said Mar- 
tha. 

“Yes, you can,” said:Dan. “T’ll show 
you. If you learn it once you can 
never forget it,” he remarked sagely. 

“Now, everybody, roll your bread 
up, leaving the bowl very smooth and 
clean. Take the dough in your hand, 
return it to the big bowl. I want each 
of you to cover your bowl with these 
clean cloths I have kept for the pur- 
pose. They are flour sacks and I have 
washed, boiled and dried them in the 
sun for you. You who have covers 
for your bowls put them on first, and 
those who have not, turn a big plate 
over the top of the bowl. Edith and 
Mary, suppose you put yours in the 
fireless cooker. Martha, > are 

on roine to put yours ?” 
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THE GIRL WHO MUST EARN HER 
OWN LIVING: CLERKING 





Requirements for Making a Success 
of the Vocation—Some of Its Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages 


HERE is there a girl in all the 

country who thinks herself in- 
capable of earning a good living as a 
clerk in some store? Easy as this po- 
sition may seem to an outsider, it is, 
nevertheless, one of very exacting re- 
quirements. The prosperity of the 
store, the financial success of the 
merchant, depends largely on the se- 
lection of his clerks. One tactless 
clerk may lose her employer thous- 
ands of dollars worth of business. 

The requirements for choosing the 
vocation of clerking are, first, a 
cheery disposition, and, second, a na- 
ture free from envy and vindictive- 
ness. She must have good health, 
and especially good feet. She must 
be tactful; she must have patience; 
and she must also have a sympathy 
for all types of people, whether it be 
the very poor woman buying a yard 
of cheap lace, the unfortunate man 
sent to match some pink ribbon for 
his wife, or the wealthy but nervous 
woman, who does not know what she 
wants. She must be willing; she 
must be diligent; she must be very 
courteous. 

In dress and manner she should be 
quiet and unobtrusive. Added 
to these she usually needs the ability 
to make change correctly and quick- 
ly, while a facility in doing up bun- 
dies neatly increases her value. 

Like all other means of earning a 
livelihood which one may mention, 
there are drawbacks and advantages 
in clerking. Let us speak for a mo- 
ment of the less attractive side of 
this vocation: hours are frequently 
long, the pay is often small, some- 
times she must work at nights; in the 
beginning board and room take up 
practically all her wages. If she be 
away from home, there are the dan- 
gers of being alone in a city without 
the means of living in the better 
types of boarding houses; the asso- 
Ciations in the store are not always 
of the best; clerking frequently brings 
her in touch with those whose ambi- 
tions tend to the mercenary rather 
than to the educational. Customers 
are sometimes irritable and unrea- 
sonable. If any time be allowed for 
dinner it is usually short or uncer- 
tain (except in the larger stores); 
holiday seasons are nerve-taxing; 
the stores are frequently close and 
ill-ventilated, sanitary conveniences 
are oftimes few, and the expense of 
maintaining a neat appearance on the 
small surplus is sometimes a tax on 
the pocket book and the strength. 

The Advantages of Clerking.—In 
spite of the disadvantages we have 
been discussing, there is the fact that 
clerking requires little or no special 
preparation. In a small store the girl 
frequently has as fellow clerks the 
daughter of her employer, or her par- 
ent’s friends. She has many interest- 
ing experiences. If there be anything 
at all to her, she learns to be courte- 
ous; she gets some business train- 
ing; her alertness and quickness are 
developed; she gains patience and 
self-control; she learns to meet peo- 
ple quietly and cordially. A good 
clerk has the satisfaction of making 
her employer’s store profitable and 


popular, and she may rise to become 
manager of the store, or perhaps a 
partner in the business. The clerk 


who has shown her interest and abil- 
ity can almost command the 
of her salary. > 

Kind of Clerking.—The eyes of the 
untrained country girl often turn to 
the general country store, or 
to the ten-cent store in town. These, 
however, are not the most desirable 
types of clerking, the country 


amount 


1 -h- 
pet haps 


store 
being cold and unventilated, and the 
average ten-cent store being warm 


and still less’ ventilated, if there be 
degrees. To be sure, there are excep- 
tions to this. 

To'the girl, however, who obtains a 
position in a good store, there are 


Many opportunities, as she may fre- 
quently choose the type of the store, 
whether dry goods, art store, music 
store or what. If it be a department 
store she may, perhaps, choose the 
counter at which she wishes to serve. 
Offices, such as those of coal, ice and 
wood-selling firms, require clerks to 
take orders. This requires accuracy, 
neatness and attention to business 
details. 

The vocation of clerking has great- 
er elasticity than that of any other 
one profession. Like the profession 
of stenography, one’s success or fail- 
ure in it, one’s pleasure, or otherwise, 
depends largely on the individual 
characteristics of the person who em- 
braces it. 
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7352—Girl’s Dress 

For general wear this frock will be found 
most becoming. The blouse shows the new 
side front closing, the neck is a trifle low 
with flat collar and the sieeves long. The 
skirt has a deep yoke and below this the 
material is side plaited, with a plain panel 
in the center of the front. 

The pattern 7352 is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. Medium size requires 2% 
ya irds of 44-inch material. 

Price of pattern, 10 cents. 








6967—Girl’s Dress 
This smart 1} l fro k i admirable for 
combinations o opal al as suggested, The 
blouse is a e epa garment, with deep 
rmholes, front th and wide collar at 
the neck. The tunic section overhangs the 
skirt which is separat and plaited all 


around with pl! ain fre ont panel, 
The BP le _ 








ount ind he will tell you, no. Ask him 

1 ind nine time out of ten he will say 
that he can save so little that it is not 
worth while. When th truth is, if we do 
not learn to save the dimes we will never 
save the dollars. We know of no better 
mode of educating ourselves into saving than 
by opening a savings account. Both of the 
banks here will welcome an account of even 
one dollar, and then you can add to it, little 
by little, week by week, and the first thing 
you know you will have an account of some 
intcrest.—Roxboro Courier. 
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Rinsing 
VORY SOAP rinses easily. It does not stick 


to the skin because it does not contain unsa- 
ponified oil. 


PUGDUNUALUENNUUNENAU EAT TnAHAnANY 





The rinse water, whether cold or warm, removes 
every particle of soap instantly. The pores are left 
clean in every sense—clean of dirt, clear of soap. 


There is no smarting or burning. The skin dries 
soft and smooth without a suggestion of soapy 
shine. 


The skin feels comfortable and looks its best after 
an Ivory Soap bath because it really is clean in 
the strictest sense. 


IVORY SOAP 


990% PURE 





iT FLOATS 
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Shows why Prairie wish. 

J cubators = “‘ha’ on One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
chicks that Lin col % attended to. 
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RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 

















Old barn and sheds on George Mixter 
farm, Hardwick, Massachusetts, 
made weatherproof and as attractive 
as when new by covering roof and 
sides with RU-BER-OID Roofing. 












Make ‘Old Buildings = 


Keep them warm in winter and cool in summer; protect them 
against fire, weather and decay by covering both roofs and sides with 
-B E as in RUBY, 


RU-BER-O1D 


COSTS MORE - WEARS miele) Si 


RU-BER-OID is also made in attrac- 
tive and beautiful Tile Red and 
Copper Green (Ka-lor-oid), It is sold 
by the best dealers everywhere, 

‘The U. S. Court of Appeals has re- 
cently enjoined imitators from using 
the word ‘‘ Rubberoid or any similar 
name as the trade name or brand of 
their roofing.” 


RU-BER- O19 Roofing has more than 
300 imitators. Be sure you get the Y 





It is the original smooth-surfaced 
ready-to- -lay roofing, uniform in qual- 
ity for 23 years. Hundreds of build- 
ings roofed with RU-BER-O1Q more 
than 20 years ago are still waterproof. 


RU-BER-OID is waterproofed with 
a compound containing high grade 
animal and vegetable substances, 
which cannot crack or run. It con- 
tains no tar or asphaltic oils. 


Farm Building Books Free 
Our Barn Book gives plans for 
different types of barns. ‘‘Roofing 


a Home”? shows how to lay hand- ee en ee ey 
some wear-proof roofs. ‘‘Building 


| 
a Poultry House” gives practical (Building Book Coupon 


building plans. Mail the coupon. § The Standard Paint Co., 579 Woolworth Bldg., N.Y. City 
Send me samples of RU-BER-OID and the books opposite 

T TA pt co. 3 which I mark X. Iintend to roof a. 

Also mz — of Ru-ber oid Shingle -s, Amiwud Wall 3 CRoofing a Home DBuilding Your Own Garage 

Board and Impervite Waterproofing for Concrete CBuilding a Poultry House ()Covering Your Factory 

The Paraffine PaintCo. .San Francisca (Under License) if CBuilding a Bungalow — [Artistic Roofs 

The Standard Paint Co. of Canada, Limited, M g a Barn li a dealer, check here) 


genuine. Look for the **Ru-ber-oid 
Man”? on every roll. 





N ceiecital sila 


ese writing to advertisers say: ay am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’’ 
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This Washer 


Must Pay for 
Itself. 


MAN tried to sell me a horse once. He said it was 

a fine horse and had nothing the matter with it. I 

wanted afine horse. But, I didn’t know anything 

about horses much. AndI 

didn’t know the man very 
well either. 


Sol told him I wanted to 
try the horse for a month. 
He said ‘‘All right, but pay 
me first, and I’ll give you 
back your money if the 
horse isn’t all right.’’ 


Well, I didn’t like that. I 4 
was afraid the horse wasn’t 
“all right’? and that I might 
have to whistle for my 
money if I once parted with 
it. SoI didn’t buy the horse 
although I wanted it badly. 
Now this set me thinking. 


You see I make Washing _ ¥ 
Machines—the ‘1900 Grav- & 
ity’? Washer. 


And I said to myself, lots 
of people may think about 
my Washing Machine as I 
thought about the horse, 
and about the man who 
owned it 


But I’d never know, be- 
cause they wouldn’t write 
and tell me. You seel 





el 
my Washing Machines by mail. I have sold over halfa 


million that way. 


So, thought I, it is only fair enough to let people try 
my Washing M Achines for a month, “pefore they pay for 
thom, just as I wanted to try the horse. 


Now, I know what our '‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer wiil do. 
I know it will wash the clothes, without wearing or 
tearing them, in less than half the time they can be 
washed by hand or by any other machine. 


I know it will wash a tub full of very dirty clothes in 
Six minutes. I know no otlier machine ever invented 
can do that, without wearing out the clothes. 


Our ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer does the work so easy 
that a child can run it almvst as well as a strong woman, 
and it don’t wear the clotnes, fray the edges nor break 
buttons the way all other machines do. 


It just drives soapy water clear enlace the fibres of 
the clothes like a force pump might. 


So, said I to myself, I wili do with my ‘‘1900 Gravity’’ 
Washer what I wanted the man to do witn the horse 
Only I won’t wait for people toask me. Ill offer first, 
and! I'll make good the offer every time. . 


Let me send you a ‘‘1900 Gravity’’ Washer on a month’s 
free trial. Ill pay the freight out of my own pocket, 
and if you don’t want the machine after you’ve used ita 
month, I’ll take it back and pay the freighttoo. Surely 
that is fair enough, isn’t it? 


Doesn't it prove that the ‘'1900 Gravity’’ Washer must 
be all that I say itis 


And you can pay me out of what it savesforyou. It 
will save its whole cost in a few months, in wear and 
tear on the clothes alone. And then it will save 50 
cents to 75 cents a week over that in washwoman’s 
wages. If you keep the machine after the month’s 
trial, ll let you pay for it out of what it saves you. If 
it saves you 60 cents a week, send me 50 cents a week 
‘ill paid for. Vil take that cheerfully, and I'll wait 
for my money until the machine itself earns the bal- 
ance. 


Drop me a line today, and let me send you a book 
abourt the ‘1900 Gravity’? Washer that washes clothes in 
6 minutes. 

Address me this way—H. L. Barker, 1721 Court Street, 
Binghampton, N. Y. If you live in Canada, address 1900 
Washer Co., 357 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 














One Gallon Oil— 


One Filling Lamp 


—Biggest Hatches— 
Free BookTelisWhy 


SEND for X-Ray incubator and 
brooder books. Post yore! on 
incubator facts. Learn why the 


X-RAY 


Incubator 


gives biggest hatches. 

X-Ray duplex central 
heating plant squarely 
underneath—the scien- 
tific way. Express pre- 
paid to practically all 
points—write for valu- 
able book No. 21 


The X-Ray Incubator Co. 
Dept,21 Des Moines, Ia, 










Express 
Prepaid 





IDONT GET WET and carry’ 


& around a load of water and cold. 


TOWERS FISH BRAND 


REFLEX SLICKER $35 


yS\ Sheds every drop WERS 
\ b+ TOWER CO. y 








$1.50 pays for your own renewal one year 
and The Progressive Farmer-one year for a 
mew subscriber. 
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The Prisoner of Zenda 


& By ANTHONY HOPE 





(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 














CHAPTER XVIII—(Continued) 


O GLORY do I take for that con- 

test. I believe that the man would 
have mastered me and slain me, and 
then done his butcher’s work, for he 
was the most briiliant swordsman I 
have ever met; but even as he pressed 
me hard the half-mad, wasted, wan 
creature in the corner leaped high in 
lunatic mirth, shrieking: 

“Tt’s Cousin Rudolf! Cousin Ru- 
Vil help you, Cousin Rudolf!” 
and catching up a chair in his hands 
(he could but just lift it from the 
ground and hold it uselessly before 
him), he came toward us. Hope came 
to me. 

“Come on!” I cried. 
Drive it against his legs.” 

Detchard replied with a 
thrust. He all but had me. 

“Come on! Come on, man!” I cried. 
“Come share the fun!” 

And the king laughed gleefully, and 
came on, pushing his chair before 


him. 


“Come on! 


Savage 


With an oath Detchard skipped 
back, and before I knew what he was 
doing had turned his sword against 
the king. He made one fierce cut at 
the king, and the king, with a piteous 
cry, dropped where he stood. The 
stout ruffian turned to face me again. 
But his own hand had prepared his 
destruction; for in turning he trod in 
the pool of blood that flowed from 
the dead physician. He slipped; he 
fell. Like a dart I was upon him. I[ 
caught him by: the throat, and before 
he could recover himself I drove my 
blade through his neck, and with a 
stifled curse he fell across the body 
of his victim. 

Was the king dead? It was my 
first thought. I rushed to where he 
lay. Aye, it seemed as if he were 
lead, for he had a great gash across 
the forehead, and he lay. still in a 
huddled mass on the floor. I drop- 
ped on my knees beside him, and 
leaned my ear down to hear if he 
breathed. But before I could, there 
was a loud rattle from the outside. I 
knew the sound: the drawbridge was 
being pushed out. A moment later it 
rang home against the wall on my 
side of the moat. I should be caught 
in a trap and the king with me, if he 
yet lived. He must take his chance, 
to live or to die. I took my sword, 
and passed into the outer room. Who 


|were pushing the drawbridge out— 


my men? If so, all was well. My 


| eye fell on the revolvers, and I seized 


|}one; and 








| 


paused to listen in the 
doorway of the outer room. To lis- 
ten, say I? Yes, and to get my breath: 
and I tore my shirt and twisted a 
strip of it round my bleeding arm; 
and stood listening again. For I was 
faint, spent, and weary. And that 
wildcat Rupert Hentzau was yet at 
large in the castle. Yet, because I 
could better defend the narrow door 
at the top of the stairs than the wid- 
er entrance to the room, I dragged 
myself up the steps, and stood behind 
it listening. 

What was the sound? Again a 
strange one for the place and the 
time. An easy, scornful, merry laugh 
—the laugh of young Rupert Hent- 
zau! I could scarcely believe that a 
sane man would laugh. Yet the laugh 
told me that my men had not come; 
for they must have shot Rupert ere 
now if they had come. And the clock 
struck half-past two! My God! The 
door had not been opened! They had 
gone to the bank! They had not 
found me! They had gone by now 
back to Tarlenheim, with the news of 
the king’s death—and mine. Well, it 
would be true before they got there. 
Was not Rupert laughing in tri- 
umph? 

Fora moment I 
against the door. 


sank, unnerved, 
Then I started 


alert again, for 
fully: 


Rupert: cried scorn- 


“Well, the bridge is there! Come 
over it! And in God’s name let’s see 
Black Michael! Keep back, you curs! 
Michael, come and fight for her!” 

If it were a three-cornered fight I 
might yet bear my part. I turned the 
key in the door and looked out. 


CHAPTER XIX 
Face to Face in the Forest. 


OR a moment I could see nothing, 
for the glare of lanterns and 
torches caught me full in the eyes 
from the other side of the bridge. 
But soon the scene grew clear; and it 
was a strange scene. The bridge was 
in its place. At the far end of it stood 
a group of the duke’s servants; two 
or three carried the lights which had 
dazzled me, three or four held pikes in 
rest. They were huddled together; 
their weapons protruded before them; 
their faces were pale and agitated. 
To put it plainly, they looked in as 
rant a fright as I have seen men 
look, and they gazed apprehensively 
at a man who stood in the middlé of 
the bridge, sword in hand. Rupert 
Hentzau was in his trousers and 
shirt; the white linen was stained 
with blood; but his easy, buoyant 
pose told me that he was himself 
either not touched at all or merely 
scratched. There he _ stood, hold- 
ing the bridge against them, and dar- 
ing them to come on; or, rather, bid- 
ding them and Black Michael to him; 
and they, having no firearms, cower- 
ed before the desperate man and dar- 
ed not attack him. They whispered 
to one another; and in the backmost 
rank | saw my friend Johann, lean- 
ing against the portal of the door and 
stanching with a handkerchief the 
blood which flowed from a wound in 
his cheek. 

By marvelous chance I was master. 
The cravens would oppose me no 
more than they dared attack Rupert. 
I had but to raise my revolver, and I 
sent him to his account with his sins 
on his head. He did not so much as 
know I was there. I did nothing—why 
IT hardly know to this day. I had kill- 
ed one man stealthily that night, and 
another by luck rather than skill—per- 
haps it was that. Again, villain as the 
man was, I did not relish being one of 
a crowd against him—perhaps it was 
that. But stronger than either of 
these restraining feelings came a cu- 
riosity and a fascination which held 
me spellbound, watching for the out- 
come of the scene. 

“Michael, you dog! Michael! If 
you can stand, come on!” cried Ru- 
pert; and he advanced a step, the 
group shrinking back a little before 
him. “Michael, you bastard! come 
on!” 

The answer to his taunts came in 
the wild cry of a woman: 

“He’s dead! My God, he’s dead!” 

“Dead!” shouted Rupert. “I struck 
better than I knew!” and he laughed 
triumphantly. Then he went on: 
“Down with your weapons there! ’m 
your master now! Down with them, 
it say! 

I believe they would have obeyed, 
but as he spoke came new things. 
First, there arose a distant sound, as 
of shouts and knockings from the 
other side of the chateau. My heart 
leaped. It must be my men, come by 
a happy disobedience to seek me. The 
noise continued, but none of the rest 
seemed to heed it. Their attention 
was chained by what now happened 
before their eyes. The group of ser- 
vants parted and a woman staggered 
on to the bridge. Antoinette de Mau- 
ban was in a loose white robe, her 
dark hair streamed over her should- 
ers, her face was ghastly pale, and 
her eyes gleamed wildly in the light 


. 
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of the torches. In her shaking hand 
she held a revolver, and as she tot- 
tered forward she fired it at Rupert 
Hentzau. The ball missed him and 
struck the ale a over my head. 

“Faith, madam laughed Rupert 
“had your eyes Seni no more deadly 
than your shooting I had not been in 
this scrape—nor Black Michael in 
hell—to-night !” 

She took no notice of his words: 
With a wonderful effort she calmed 
herself till she stood still and rigid. 
Then, *very slowly and deliberately, 
she began to raise her arm again, tak- 
ing most careful aim. 

He would be mad to risk it. He 
must rush on her, chancing the bullet, 
or retreat toward me. I covered him 
with my weapon. 

He did neither. Before she had got 
her aim he bowed in his most grace- 
ful fashion, cried, “I can’t kill where 
"ve kissed,” and before she or I could 
stop him laid his hand on the parapet 
of the bridge, and lightly leaped into 
the moat. 

At the very moment I heard a rush 
of feet, and a voice I knew—Sapt’s 
cry: “God! it’s the duke—dead!” Then 
I knew that the king needed me no 
more, and throwing down my revol- 
ver, I sprang out on the bridge. There 
was a cry of wild wonder, “The 
King!” and then, I, like Rupert Hent- 
zau, sword in hand, vaulted over the 
parapet, intent on finishing my quar- 
rel with him where I saw his curly 
head fifteen yards off in the water of 
the moat. 

He swam swiftly and easily. I was 
weary and half crippled with my 
wounded arm. I could not gain on 
him. For a time I made no sound, but 
as we rounded the corner of the old 
keep I cried: 

“Stop, Rupert, stop!” 

[ saw him look over his shoulder, 
but he swam on. He was under the 
bank now, searching, as I guessed, 
for a spot that he could climb. I 
knew there to be none—but there 
was my rope, which would still be 
hanging where I had left it. He 
would come to where it was before [ 
could. Perhaps he would miss it— 
perhaps he would find it; and if he 
drew it up after him he would get a 
good start on me. I put forth all my 
remaining strength and pressed on. 
At last I began to gain on him; for 
he, occupied with his search, uncon- 
sciously slackened his pace. 

Ah, he had found it! A low shout 
of triumph came from him. He laid 
hold of it and began to haul himself 
up. I was near enough to hear him 
mutter: “How the comes this 
here?” I was at the rope and he, 
hanging in midair, saw me; but I 
could not reach him. 

“Hullo! who’s here?” he cried in 
startled tones. 

For a moment I believe he took me 
for the king—I dare say I was pale 
enough to lend color to the thought; 
but an instant later he cried: 

“Why, it’s the play-actor! 
came you here, man?” 

And so saying he gained the bank. 

I laid hold of the rope, but I paus- 
ed. He stood on the bank, sword in 
hand, and he could cut my head open 
or spit me through the heart as I 
came up. I let go the rope. 

“Never mind,” said I; “but as I’m 
here I think I'll stay.” 

He smiled down on me. 

“These women are the deuce——~” 
he began, when suddenly the great 
bell of the castle began to ring fur- 
iously, and a loud shout reached us 
from the moat. 

Rupert smiled again and waved his 
hand to me. 

“T should like a turn with you, but 
it’s a little too hot!” said he, and he 
disappeared from above me. 

(Continued next week) 
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Mr. Reader, if you have a neighbor who 
is carrying his money about on his person 
or has it buried in the ground or in an old 
stove, or in his shoe, or some place about 
the house, go to him for his sake, for the 
sake of his children, and for his country’s 
sake, and urge upon him the importance of 
depositing money in some bank, and remove 
the possibility of being knocked in the head 
or his house burned. It is a shame that men 
will act so foolishly in this day of education 
and civilization.—Davidson Dispatch, 
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The Wide-Awake Girls Learn Good 
Housekeeping 





(Concluded from page 20, this issue) 


“Right here in this warm, sunny 
window, I think.” 

“No, indeed, you are not,” she laugh- 
ed, “I am going to rescue your bread. 
Yeast is like the bacteria we were 
talking about last week; it cannot 
stand the sunshine and live. Be sure 
to place it in the shade. 

“Suppose I put it on the shelf on 
top of the stove?” 

“Just as bad,” Auntie replied. “You 
would not put your geranium up 
there, would you?” 

“No,” said Martha slowly. 

“Well, then give it just the same 
warmth.” 

“Bessie, suppose you get the ther- 
mometer and put it with yours. Try 
to keep your bread about 75 or 80 de- 
grees Fahrenheit.” 

“Mine feels a little cold now,” ob- 
served Dan. 

“Then get a big pan of water, make 
it 100 degrees Fahrenheit and set your 
bowl in the pan. Each of you cover 
the bowl outside the white cloth with 
something that will prevent its cool- 
ing off.” 

There was a great bustling around; 
one used newspaper; another several 
thicknesses of cup towels, while one 
found a piece of well-washed blanket 
evidently kept for the purpose, and 
another made use of a small, newly 
cleaned wool shawl. 

“Who can tell me why we are cov- 
ering these up, putting the bread in 
the fireless cooker, etc.?” 

“T know,” explained Mary; “it is to 
keep it from losing its heat until the 
yeast plants have had a chance to 
grow and change a portion of the 
flour into sugar, and then into alco- 
hol and a gas called carbon-dioxide.” 

“Why, this is a prohibition state, 
Aunt Margaret, should we use alco- 
hol, even in bread?” questioned Dan. 

“There is no alcohol in bread when 
it is cooked,” she returned, “because 
as soon as alcohol is heated it turns 
to a gas and escapes, as does the car- 
bon-dioxide.” 

“How long shall we let it rise?” 
someone wanted to know. 

“Until it doubles its bulk,” was the 
reply. 

“Suppose I just could not attend to 
it then, if company came or some- 
thing happened?” asked Alice. 

“In that case, just take a knife and 
slash it back and forth several times. 
This will check fermentation for a 
short time. If you did not do this a 
chemist would explain it to you that 
the yeast growth had gotten beyond 
the alcoholic fermentation and acetic 
fermentation had set in.” 

“Has everyone greased her bread 
pan? As many of you as can, use that 
little white paint brush I bought at 
the ten-cent store, dip it in that melt- 
ed butter in the saucer in the warm- 
ing oven and grease the pans well, 
getting it thoroughly into the cor- 
ners. You who cannot get the brush, 
take a clean piece of white paper.” 

“Why do we use butter instead of 
lard?” inuired Bessie. 

“We could use lard or bacon fat, or 
anything of the sort, but butter 
browns more readily and is more apt 
to give the bottom of the loaf a pret- 
ty, golden color.” 

“Look at your bread, has it risen?” 

“Yes!” they all cried. 

“Then rub the bread board with a 
little flour, and do not leave any su- 
perfluous flour there, because you do 
not want toadd more flour if you can 
help it, for it will make dry bread if you 
do. Turn your dough on to the board 
flour the palms of your hands slightly 
and knead it until it does not stick 
to the board. Cut into three parts 
and place two each in the bread pans. 
You will see that each pan is about 
half-filled. Cover it again, the way 
you did before, and leave it there until 
it has almost doubled its bulk. Now, 
suppose you take these pans, grease 
them and shape your rolls. Squeeze 
off little bits of uniform size, roll 
them gently in the palm of your hand 


—that’s it, Dan; yours is sticking be- 
cause you have not floured your hands, 
Mary; Bessie, you have too much 
flour on your hands, you will make 
a hard case on the bread; Alice, do 
not cut the bread in pieces, you are 
letting out the gas, squeeze it off— 
that’s right!” 

“A couple of you put three little 
marbles of bread in one of these little 
gem pans; you two might make 
straight rolls, by putting them into 
the pan, like biscuit, while the rest of 
you might pull and roll the piece of 
dough long, butter the top and turn 
it over. This will make pocket book 
rolls, Set them aside with the bread 
to get warm and rise.” 

“Boys, do you want to fix the 


*stove?” 


“Yes,” they said, “but how hot do 
you want the oven to be?” 

“How hot do you think?” she re- 
turned. 

“IT should say it should not be too 
hot right at first,” Dan reasoned, “be- 
cause then a crust would form and 
the bread would not rise.” 


“Indeed, you are right. The loaf 
should continue rising for the first 
fifteen minutes of baking, so the oven 
should be moderately hot during that 
time. At the end of the first fifteen 
minutes it should begin to brown and 
continue browning for the next twen- 
ty minutes. Therefore, remember ev- 
ery time the oven should be a little 
hotter. During the last fifteen or 
twenty minutes the bread should fin- 
ish baking, or as our “old-timey” 
cooks would say, ‘Leave it in to soak’, 
that is for the heat to thoroughly 
penetrate to the center.” 

“Won't our rolls be burned if they 
are cooked that long?” questioned 
Edith, 

“Oh, yes, that is for light bread. 
Biscuit require more heat than loaf 
bread; should continue rising the 
first five minutes and begin to brown 
in eight minutes.” 

“T should like my crust to be nice 
and brown and crumbly,” said Gracie, 
who had just come in the door. 

“Is that so,” remarked her Auntie; 
“then those of you who want quite a 
dark crust, brush the bread and rolls 
over with milk just before you put it 
into the oven and those of you who 
want a tender crust brush it with the 
melted butter that is left just before 
you take it out of the oven.” 

“Now, I have something to explain 
to you. I have not been making the 
same kind of bread that you have. 
I started it as you did, but I used one 
cup of white flour and the rest whole 
wheat. I added three tablespoons 
molasses, and when I was kneading 
it the second time I added two table- 
spoonfuls of currants, the same of 
raisins and of nuts. You will see that 
my bread will really be better than 
cake.” 

“Suppose we all go in and play and 
sing until the bread has almost dou- 
bled its bulk. You see, it quite dou- 
bles its bulk after the first kneading 
and not quite after the second.” 

Aiter a merry time in the other 
room the children returned to put 
their bread in the oven. 

“T want to ask you something,” said 
Aunt Margaret, “why are you using 
individual pans instead of placing 
them all in one big pan?” 

“That’s easy,” replied John. “Heat 
just cannot get to the center of a 
great big mass of dough and there is 
no use in running the risk of ruining 
our digestion by eating unkilled yeast 
when pans are so cheap.” 

“Is the oven just right, Mr. Fire- 
man ?” 

“Yes,” he answered. , 

“Every one put his or her hand in 
the oven and see how hot that is. 
Now, put the bread in and close the 
door tight.” 

“Who wants me to teach her how 
to do the folk dances, though they 
really are not dances, they are more 
like very pretty gymnastic exer- 
cises?” 

They all cried, “I do!” 

“Well, suppose one at a time stays 
in here and watches the bread. Let 
the rest of us go out on the lawn, 


When the bread was finished, as it 
was in about an hour, the children 
removed the loaves from the pans im- 
mediately, placed them upside down 
on a wire rack and left them there to 
cool, They liked the crisp crust, but 
if they had liked soft crust they could 
have covered them with a towel be- 
fore the cooling. Of course, they 
would not have put them in the tin 
bread box while warm, or it might 
have caused the bread to mold. Aun- 
tie had thoroughly scalded the bread 
tin with soda and water and had put 
it in the sun so the bread would keep 
nice and sweet for the sandwiches 
they expected to make for their par- 
ty. 
“What are we going to do next?” 
they called as they merrily departed. 

“Cook vegetables,” she called, 
“Good-bye!” 





Gourds, Tomato Cans, etc.; Will At- 
tract Desirable Birds 


OW that evenings are long the 

boy on the farm can use his knife 
making nests to attract birds that 
will put many dollars into his father’s 
pocket next summer. 

The importance of birds as insect 
destroyers is being more appreciated 
every year. A new Farmers’ Bulletin 
(No. 609), entitled “Bird Houses and 
How to Build Them,” has been issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and in it are outlined 
plans for bird houses of all descrip- 
tions, from the simple tomato-can 
house to a most elaborate martin 
house with doors that open and close. 
An ordinary tomato can with a cir- 
cular piece of board fitted in one end 


will make an excellent house to at-| 


tract bluebirds or wrens. The board 
should have a hole in its upper half 
to serve as an entrance and the can 
may then be hung by wires to the 
limb of a tree or fastened to a crotch. 

The tomato can may be used in an- 
other manner to attract the desirable 
wren or bluebird. One end may be 
removed and the can may be super- 
imposed on a post of the same size 
and fastened securely by pressing it 
down. A hole should be cut in the 
side to permit the bird to enter. This 
tomato-can house, as well as the oth- 
er one described, should always be 
put in a shaded place as the metal 
becomes very hot in the sun. 

Simple bird houses have long been 
made in the Southern states from 
gourds. The entrance is in the side 
and there is a drain hole made in the 
bottom. 
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Special Prices offered for the 
MONTH OF MARCH ONLY 


“Excello Asphalt Roofing” 


defies the elements 








Less than 5 rolls, add 5c a roll 


1-ply per roll or sq. $0.74 

2-ply per roll orsq. .94 

3-ply per roll or sq. 1.14 
f. o. b. Cincinnati 


Each roll includes ev- 
erything necessary to 
applysame. Absolute- 
ly waterproof and very 
durable. Samples free. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Remember This Offer is for March Only 














One 40 pound feather 
bed, one 6 pound pair 
illowa Aall new 
eathers and best 


large Counterpane, aM = 
Retail value $20. Re‘QiRie== 
duced to bage for ty = = 
Delive n nice condi- ale — 

tion ond satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 36 lb. 
Bed $5 92, 401b. Bed $6.92. Pillows $1 pair. Mail money 
order today or write for Catalog. 


Sanitary Bedding Co., Dept. 409 Charlotte, N.C. 
NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices for feather beds and 
pillows. Send for our FREE big, new catalog. 
Special low prices. Write Today. Agents Wanted. 
American Feather& Plilow Co. Desk 21,Nashvilie, Tenn. 


Learn Music 
At Home! 















New Method—Learn To 
Play By Note— Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp 
"Cello or to sing, Speci 
Limited Offer of free weekly- 
lessons, You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small. Noextras. Beginnersor 
advanced pupils. Everything 
illustrated, plain,simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course, 16 years’ success, 
Start at once. Write for 
Free Booklet Today Now 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Bo¥ 157m 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











“Just What 
You Want— 


—tempting, tasty, tender 
Biscuits, Doughnuts,Cakes and 
other wholesome things to eat— 
so good that I-could eat ’em all. 





“That’s because they’re made with 
Calumet Baking Powder. J know Calumet is 
pure—I know it makes everything uniformly 
good—I know it never fails—I know it’s saf- 
est—the most economical to buy and to use. 


“Mother uses Calumet every bakeday 
and you ought to taste the good things 
we have at our house.” 


Received Highest Awards 


New Cook Book Free 


See Slip in 
Pound Can 
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HUSTLER 





“Dev oted to Education, Org 


3,7. GREEN, E,W, DARKS, CG 
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Machinery és Guareutced FOPICS FOR DISCUSSION IN 








Ts avourate a light LOCAL UNIONS 

n 2 t tiv? | 

Tod, Ciroulas wh giver fall Vi leet | PERRUARY (1) What Legislation, 
HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER | County, State, er National Should 


He Demanded This Veur? 


: | QQ) Ave Que Authorities Using Rheht 
3 Viethod in Working Oue Common 
: Rowds’ 
| WAKCH 1) Nilvantages of Cobperntive 
Purebase of Dertilleers and Value 
| 


ot Tome mriving 


iY) Tew Can We Rest Avotd “Tite 
Driees tsury This Vener 


Winston Satem NC 





Our Farmers’ Union Page 








and Columbia, 8. ¢ 
Adidre<«# Nearest Poatat 


PRE SENT FINANCIAL SYS 
ROTTEN 


TEM 

The Guarantee Lite ana 
tertilizer Spreader | : 

, on Saone ' Dr. Alexander Denounces Syatem by 

Which National Government Farms 

| Out Money 


vate Corporationa 


<< allow me space to explain 
as a ttrend of the farmers, 
pposed ‘ { TS 


induce 


issuing Power to Pri- 


to invest i land 
by exempting such 





ih bond from tur 
went threws mm 
- t on to Muhy eguippe ah acre-¥ wark, ation and allow. 
dicator, seroen, Hd, seat, neck-yoke ‘and doublotrers ing then te charge 
We pay f& eight. \ spreader (hat fe sure to ple \ Vie ro ¢ . ; 


THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. F. 45. Baltimore, Ma 


FEN NCE Ano 
oOFING: 

BUY FROM | 

FACTORY 


whatever rate at 
interest they 
please, 
poor people who 
morterakwe their 
homes tor the use 
ot this 





while the 


© Styles Farm, Poultry 
and Lawn, Beat uality 
OPEN HEARTH STERL, 
DOURLE Galvanwmed. 
ide per rod for 2-in, Gin, F 
Stay How Peace, Barbed not allowed any 
Wire Woven on Bottom, DR. ALEXANDER y 
Money back ff not sate. | TAN ONG 
eont eatalogue of 
Fence Sense shows how te 
VAS RIGHT, IS FREER. 
rece BRAND Permit me to sav at the eutse 
Lon ibre, Wool- Felt, thorgly ermnt me _ Sy at the outset that 
eaturated with Mineral ot, Biace Tam opposed to exempting any kind 
Asphalt or Gravel, sec eeure oretly of bonds from taxation, It is simply 
for uee fm Southers Citnatee oa srovidinge the epportunit i he riecl 
guaranteed years, 2 per equare, LUNN Wabash OPPOLCaunily tor the rreh 
shale and coment tnciuded, Te PWwith money to mvest to escape the 
Soaniianna tie inen Bohntadiite, bon. j burden s of taxation, while the poor 
Tiger Feace Co., Box E Clarksville, Tenn, | t pay to the last cent without any 


his mortgage indebted- 


money are 








WMplrons on 
aceount of the mortgages but must 
pay on tull appraisement. 
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Two Ways of Getting Money 


CENTS A ROD for 
a@ Winch high fence; . = — . - 4 oo 
We. arod for «in. A S STATED tn my article criticising 


eer Loadsasbcees Wire. the rural credits bill reported by 
eo 7 Ud FACTORY TO USER DIRT. [the joint committee, there are two 
ieee Sees aoe” | Ways of ining money necessary to 
al credits bill effective: 


sell farm mortgage bonds to 
investment bankers, or put up those 
S. C. RE@BE ISLAND REBS— a .nori- bonds as security and get the money 
ean Beauty heavy laying Strain. Choice i the Federal Government at a 
breeding stock $1.40 and up; alse Fancy Show Which method 
Birds Exxs 81.58 to #250. Please tell me should we. as friends of the people, 
your Red wants. Every customer is satisfied. indorse and demand. To all men who 
SAM E. COLVIN carefully study ¢ subject there can 
Chester ~ - South Carolina be but one conclusion; that the wel- 
fare and safety of the people demand 
S. C. ORPINGCTONS Cok Bria se cwon2nd | that the Government shall exercise 
pre at Richmond Va); | Tat the Government shall exercise 
nother st & a beauty Eggs from i 
re winning strain. W 
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Both very great 
for mating 
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1 to create, issue 
in bz control the money of the Nation. 
C. F. Lauterbach, Jr., Bex 128, Petersburg, Va. Government has created all of 
WHITE LEGHORNS, BLUE ANDALUSI- ©8F Money, but for more than half a 
ANS, BLACK SPANESE ANCONAS Greatest n \ rnment, has turn- 
| rivate indi- 

and dele- 
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omlet Write LESLHE BOLICK, Conmever, N.C. } 











WOU ROE Fi is ne- snot mice by bankets* 3 




















lia economists 
i the world. great thinker and 
ilosopher, Aristotle, whom Dante 
racterized as “the master of those 
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ranize ation, Cc loOOperation and Marke ting» 


GC. WRIGHT, Contributing Pditore 


\\ tre vhoaon Ol three y 
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Thhele Ivy Wie { ' | 1 wh 
(tute tor deurand, aida o-eatled 
because UW exists, not by thatiure, bat 
by law, and atts our power to ehanype 
Wound make wt tsel bern thy pots 
Prrnd lt as called) Sthomrsma’ Ciro 
‘Notmos , haw), beeau money 4 trot 
a wartus il jr! veltret Joust CNISts only 
throueh law, nicl oat tne with ou to 
‘ it boa oe tility as 
Wi will” Mavins other ceonomists 
tuirehit dye qu vou tery thre ame crrect 
buat a would require too much tine 
and space 
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What Gives Money Its Value? 
fi WHIANAT oer to whom are we im 


lebted tor tha redecmer of debt 
this tran which is neeessary for the 
pavinent all debts Phe value ot 
the dollar i not due to the 25.8 prams 
ot rold whieh the vold dollar eon 
tains, but because the dollar has been 


established by liw as the Tesal unit of 
value in the United States, a legal 
Jer for all thines on sale, all set 
viees for hire, and the 
payment for all debts, 
private \nd this money unit is re- 
deemable in all the wealth of the na 
tion, including evold and silver, and 


fers 
ultimate of 
public and 


the productive services of all) the 
people, 

No, the dollar wives value to the 
vold rather than the gold gives 
to the dollar, What would happen 
to the value of wold Wf tt was demon- 
Only one-third of the gold 
production is used in the arts, and if 
it was denied the cotnare value, it 
would drop te S50 cents or less as sil- 
ver did when demonetized., 

The truth of the statement that the 
dollar is the unit of value and not the 
25.8 erains of wold in the dollar can 
be verified by reference 


value 


etized? 


to the act of 
Congress which established the Unit- 
ed States mint in April, 1792. 

How is the relative value or pur- 
chasing power of money regulated? 
3y the law of demand and. supply. 
The value of the dollar is made by 
the demand for dollars. If dollars 
are few and the demand ereat, the 
standard of their value is high and 
their purchasing power great. If dol- 
lars are many and demand is small, 
the standard of their value is low, 
and their purchasing power small. 

This theory of the standard of val- 
ue in any money system is recognized 
and indorsed by all leading econo- 
mists and authorities on money. The 
standard of value, then, in our mon- 
etary system is not the gold of the 
bankers and mine owners, but is con- 
stituted by the number of dollars in 
circulation. lf the eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars of non-legal tender bank 
notes —credit money—were_ with- 
drawn from our money system, there 
would be a great contraction in the 
circulating medium, a oc fall 
in prices and an inct ease in tl pur- 
I i power of Hie dollar pcm toh 
ney panic. The same thing 








would happen if there should be 
i vn from circulation the seven 
or h r Piaget of silver 
cu 7, now redeemable in 





+t us stop just here and ask, in 
- of the above facts, why should 
he people, in order to get money, be 

elled to give mortgages to bank- 
ad of to their own Govern- 
nt when the Government is the 
ly source of money and the bank- 
ers do not give money its value? 
this greatest of all public 
money, created by the Gov- 
ernment and then turned over to the 
banks that they may regulate as they 
lease the value and purchasing pow- 
-r by controlling the quantity and 
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distribution of it? 

f am in favor of rendering unto 
Caesar only that which is Caesar’s, 
and unto the people that which is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


theirs by right of creation and euar- 
anteed to them im the Constitution 
ol the United State 


Some More Reasona 


fae Rly are other rensons why 1 
nim ead to thre ( 


oppo moyeriineil 
provide thie Opporhumby foot ttiyve 
ment banker to cover the Paarene 
th comntry wath Hint rare Lite 
Crib probe ent bankan fem the ban 
lout baat creda’ intend o 14 | 
lebt-epayinge money, By the use of thr 
batik eheek hook, the borrowet vite 
peuettagyes ange tat ceuriiy, t witheorimed 
tor elt WWwoon thie bank’ ered ined, ly 
Wiest ol the elewrny house ou oct 
dian the echeel are charced off one 
at Vit { vnother and very liethe HWMOomey 
etaually ehan ( Traatreds 

The report oof the Comptroller of 
the Curreney tor the year Wl shor 
thie Toarsarane ol the yew York Clea 
my Those as botlow Clearin leon 
exchange £08 121 44) ae Teavlivine 

{led ota tone y, VP IGO SS tlic 
per cent of the Dahanec settled oan 
cash to the exchanges, $24 per cent 


This is representative of the 0 
clearing houses of the United State 
LOO.0000 of 


checks on a bank as patd with only 


showing how MICO 
$o,d00, and this ts not paid to depo 
tors bat transferred from one bank 
to another \nd under this proce 
until the band 
draw interest probably ten times or 
more on every dollar of aetual mon 
ey. \nd by this process the banks of 
the United States with probably Te 
than one billion dollars 
in hand, have 


the loans imerease 


of real money 
Mathiulactured, by the 
them credit) substitutes for 
money, nearly fourteen 
debts against the payable to 
the banks, principal and interest, in 
money, And where or how could the 
people get the money when payment 
is demanded? And this is the pur- 
pose and effect of our financial sys- 
ten to create debt with interest 
bonds, bank notes, bank 
cheeks and other forms of credits-— 
false money—instead of furnishing 
the people a sufficient volume of real 
leval tender curreney without which 
debts cannot be paid, 

Let us illustrate more forcibly by 
quoting from actual conditions in 
OWL, With less than three billions of 
available curreney, the banks made 
investments in) bonds, stocks and 
other securities amounting to more 
than five billions. Above this they 
loaned bank credits to borrowers un- 
til the total discounts and loans 
amounted to more than thirteen bil- 
lions. More than two and half. bil- 
lions of this amount was demand 
loans, while more than ten and a half 
billions were loans becoming due. 
Now add to this the further fact that 
nearly eight hundred millions of that 
available currency is bank notes 
which the banks can call in at any 
time, and then say what will become 
of the property of the borrowers 
when the banks demand payment in 
money. 

Follow me a little further. This 
rural credits bill offers the banks the 
opportunity to buy farm mortgage 
bonds and -pay for them with “bank 
credits”. This will increase the bond- 


wse oot 
billions of 
people, 


bearing 


ed indebtedness of our country mil- 
lions or billions of dollars without 
adding one dollar of real debt-paying 
money with which to pay these bonds 
as they become due. Then recall the 
fact that we already have a bonded 
indebtedness outstanding of approxi- 
mately one hundred billions, interest 
and principal payable in gold, and all 
of the debt-paying money of the Na- 
tion controlled by the banks, private 
corporations for private profit; then 
tell me if, under these conditions, it 
will be safe to mortgage our farms 
to these private corporations. I will 
never indorse any such proposition. 


Creating Money Stringencies and 
Panic 
HE American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is made up of the 140 or more 
clearing house associations, of which 
all banks of any consequence are 
members. A circular letter from the 
American Bankers’ Association to the 
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member hanks directing them to 
withdraw their notes from cireuls 
tion and call in their loans car 
Ways britig on a thotey stringe 

panic, This has been done several 

nes mm the past jt can be done 

siti with or witnout the 

tion thie Federal bese ‘ 
( if hy sre tit ly a) F ¢ de 
owned by the member banks), 1f the 
hanks believe it will be to their 
aritigee fer tt contract the ¢ 

1 force paytniert A oman who 
well and favorably known at o 
state capital says he saw a letter of 
this character sent out to ont hie 
and Westerr ank jlist ip 
ore t) Bi it 7 ‘ Ti et ‘ 
fear ' 

The pantie of 1493 brought 
about by one of these cirenlars bt 
wis sent out on the 12th of Mareh 


1BU4: whi beheviny that the 


1 
Ooty ie 
Vy IV 


should know the facts as they are 
herewith that cireular, for 
existence yet 
Jdect ar ‘Phe interests of 
tional bankers require immediate 


nancial legislation by Conyres: 

certifientes and tres } 
must be retired and the Nation 
bank 


ver, silver 
Hotes 
notes, Upon a 
ade the only money, 


yold basi 
This require 
$500,000,000 ta 
1,000,000,000 of new bonds as a basi 
You will at ofte rs 


tire one-third of your cirenlation and 


tue authorization of 


of eirpeulation 


call in one-half of your loans. He 
careful to make a money stringency 
felt among your patrons, especially 

Influential business men. Ad 


Ong 


cite an extra session of Congpre 


jor the repeal of the purchase clause 
of the Sherman law; and act with 
other banks of your city in securing 


a large petition to Congress for its 


unconditional repeal, as per 


ACCOM 


panying form. Use personal influ- 
ence with Congressmen; and partic- 
larly let your wishes be known to 


your Senators. 
tional banks as 
ments depends 


The future life of Na- 
fixed and safe invest- 
upon immediate ac- 
tion, as there is an increasing senti- 
ment in favor of governmental legal 
tender notes and silver coinage.” 
We know the panic came according 
to order, and those who were respon- 
sible for it tried to make the people 
and Congress believe it was due to 
the fact that the Government was 
still buying a little silver bullion and 
coining it each month. The law was 
repealed and thus ended the fight 
which began in 1863 to destroy a mon- 


ctary system by the Government in | 


the interest of all the people and sub- 
stitute a banking system by private 
corporation for private profit. And 
for 50 years the people have paid trib- 
ute to this money monopoly. Our 
Government has paid nearly four bil- 
lions in interest and the public debt 
is still unpaid, and it never will be 
paid as long as the banking monopoly 
can control all financial legislation as 
they have done for more than 50 
years and down to this very day. A 
majority of the members of the com- 
mittee that prepared this rural credit 
bill are bankers or interested in bank- 
ing. What can the people expect if 
they permit the Government to be 
run by private interests for private 
profit-? 

Now hear the warnings of great 
statesmen who foresaw the evil days 
that are now upon us. William Pitt, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Eng- 
land, predicted this result when the 
first Bank of the United States was 
established by Alexander Hamilton. 
He said: “Let the American people go 
into their debt-funding schemes and 
banking systems, and from that hour 
their boasted independence will be a 
mere phantom.” Thomas Jefferson 
declared of the money power in his 
day: “I hope we shall crush in its in- 
ception the aristocracy of our mon- 
eyed corporations which dare already 
to challenge our Government to a test 
of strength and bid defiance to the 
laws of our country.” Horace Greeley 
said of the system: “We are careful 
to conceal the ugly fact that by our 
iniquitous monetary system we have 
nationalized a system of oppression 




















Preparedness for Farmers 


The greatest enemy of the American Farmer is the despoiling, 
the wasting and impoverishing the soil. 
the soil and putting nothing back is soil-piracy, and the habit is 
as dangerous as a battleship and as treacherous as a submarine. 

The best ammunition with which to fight this ancient enemy is 


ROYSTER’S FERTILIZERS 


These dependable goods furnish the very best available plant-foods, 
selected and combined with the usual Royster superiority. 
In them you will find the more pressingly necessary elements of plant- 


food which will strengthen and enlarge the plant and help it to reach out for 
the natural potash available in the soil. 


Feed your crops as you would yourself. 
would you deny yourself bread? 


there is all the more reason for giving them Ammonia and Phosphoric Acid. 


Insist on the -¢3# brand and see that it is on every sack. 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
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Taking plant-food out of 


TRADE MARK 


» 
* . a 
REGISTERED. 


If you could not get meat, 
If you cannot get Potash for your crops 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 





























more refined, but none the less cruel, 


than the old system of chattel slav- 
ery.” Abraham Lincoln anticipated 


present conditions. He said: “I see 
in the near future a crisis that un- 
nerves me and causes me to tremble 
for the safety of the country. As a 
result of the war, corporations have 
been enthroned, and an era of cor- 
ruption in high places will follow and 
the money power will continue its 
sway by appealing to the people until 
all wealth is aggregated in a few 
hands, and the republic destroyed. I 
feel more anxious for the safety of 
my country than ever before, even in 
the midst of war.” Salmon P. Chase, 
who was secretary of the treasury 
when our banking system was first 
established, said: “My agency in pro- 
curing the pdssage of the National 
bank act was the mistake of my life. 
It has built up a monopoly that af- 
fects every interest in the country. It 
should be repealed. But before that 
can be accomplished the people will 
be arrayed on one side and the banks 
on the other in a conflict such as we 
have never seen in this country.” 
That day is near at hand. No great 
people will tolerate our banking sys- 
tem after they know how infamous it 
is. And some of the biggest men in 
the United States Senate are ready to 
champion the cause of the people if 
the people will start the fight; but 
they dare not go up against the Amer- 


ican Bankers’ 

















Association until the 
people get behind a and e the 
issue before the c 

I appeal to m 
study this que 


book I have yet 
is “The High Cost of Living 
Cushing Daniel. Order 

Monetary Educationa 


ington, D. C., price 30 es are secur 

and pass it to your i 

your own thinkin See that your members attend the 
your thot $s to meetings of vour Local Uni 








Act at once. Demand ial 
der currency money instead of bonds the 
and bank notes. 

H. Q. ALEXANDER. 

















Codperation in Fertilizer Buying 
HE fertilizer situation thi 
presents a problen 
any that has c t 
fertilizers in the cou 
vious year. It is true that 
been affected by war 
which make it more costly 
acid phosphate, and ether 
materials have also 
vanced in price. It seer 
parent that the “war cause” 
rise in price of fertilizers 
used to the limit, and under th 
text efforts no doubt will be made to 
push the prices abnormally high. In 
war times the spirit of “graft and 
plunder” gets in the air, and it seems 
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SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to | 
send new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for$15.95 
Skims warm or cold milk making 
heavy or lightcream. Bowl is a 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differe 
ent from this picture, which illus 
trates our large capacity machines. 

estern orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 






























































free catalog.. Address; 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. Y. 
| 
rare A Constant Water Supply 
For Your Farm Home 
Don’t depend on a windmill or the | 
back - breaking hand pump to | 
fill your water tank. It’s more re- | 
liable and economical to installa 
am iw Lf 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operat | 
by the flow of any stream having a fall 

of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 

lons or more per minute. Will g 
maintain air pressure system. ¥ 
Simple to install. Over 11,000 
in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Write today for catalog and free Senate 


RIFE ENGINE CoO. 
3130 Trinity Building New York J 


Calf 
Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf 
Mean more.to you now than ever 
Beet and veal are selling at hi: ibis 
farming is becoming more profi 



































profits 
efore, 

Dairy 
Je each year. 


Blatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the year 1875 as the 
complete milk substitute, Cost less than half as much 
as milk— sa revents scouring — promotes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers or direct from the maker. 


Write for New Data [ss tintrcse your alt eokee 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 6 Waukegan, Ill. 


Difching- 


gs aoe ee taloor 
a crops—better farms with 
Farm Ditcher 

















Money-back 


& Road Grader 
guarant Cuts ditch to4 ft, Grades roads. 
All Steel—Practi Adj — Reversible 








Cleans ditches, cuts and w orks out dirt at same time. 
Does work of big machines. Soon pays for itself. 
Write for free booklet and introductory proposition. 
OwensboroDitcher & GraderCo. Inc. Box 805, Owensboro, Ky. 


gi 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1916 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once 
for our Ae catalog and crag tae vr. 
Marvelous improvemnets. Ex 
ordinary values in our 1916 price Caer. 
You cannot afford to buy w ee get- 
as our latest propositon 
Boys, bea “‘Rider ent” and make 
big money taking orders for bicycies 
# and supplies, Get our liberal terms 
es mpg “RANGER” to introduce. 
Tires, equipment, sundries ey 
everything in the bicycle line haff 
yg Ek ‘oad second-hand bicycles 


Sas GYGLE GO., DEPT. 1-157 CHICAGO 
THE IMPROVED. DEHORNER 


has reinforced knife, eccentric gears, arched handles and 
other superior features, The new 
Keystone Improved Dehorner 
is the latest and most efficient dehorn- 
ing device on the market, Four cut- 
ting edges, making clean, shear cut, 
No tearing or splintering. Stock are bet- 
ter without horns, Why not use the best 
device when dehorning ? Money back 
if not satisfied, Write today for booklet, 


MM T. Phillips, Box 106 Pomeroy, Pa. 























SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


| looked 


| of cotton—held too close the 


| if 








THE POULTRY YARD 








WHY WE HAVE 25 HENS INSTEAD 
OF 100 


The South Shuet Pe Provide More Green 
Feed, Swat the Surplus Roosters, 
and Improve Poultry Marketing 
Plans 


HE Progressive Farmer asks how 
it happens that the Cotton Belt 
farms have less than 25 chickens each 
| against an average of more than 100 
on the farms of Northern and West- 
Crh. States. 
Here are a few reasons: 
1. From its very beginning the 
South has despised the day of small 


things. Its big plantations called for 
“big ideas.” Nothing little has 
appeared to its people as big, even 
when the profits from the littles were 
1 


CVCE 


| being piled mountain high elsewhere. 


in has had to be 
from something that 
if all that was com- 
going out in driblets 
A $30 bill for a bale 
to 


The money coming 
in big lumps or 
big, 
in was 
through a sieve. 


even 
ing 


eyes 
see if there was any profit in it—has 


| obscured the vision of a possible $500 


from any other sources. 

2. The eggs bought at 10 cents a 
dozen have been sold for 15 cents or 
those at 17 cents for 25 cents, just as 
there were no middle ground for 
pricing hen fruit on a uniform basis, 


as in the instance of cloth or sugar. 
This has had a tendency to keep the 
dealer’s buying price down and his 


| selling price up, which difference has 


imposed a burden upon the producer 
and the consumer alike. 

3. The hen, even when paying her 
way and more, has been side tracked. 
The green of the fields, so essential 


to her doing her utmost, has not 
been for her. When by chance she 
happened to get a few sprigs of 
green wheat or oats, she has been 


chased away as if she were doing a 
work of total destruction. How many 
farmers sow a patch of green for the 
chickens? 


4. The rooster, too, has been too 
much in the way. In sections where 
people have learned to fence the 
chickens off in order to get the best 
results, they have also limited the 
number of male birds during the 
breeding season and at other times 


kept them to themselves. Failure to 
swat the rooster has cost this section 
millions, not only through the loss 
from fertile against infertile eggs, 
but in extra feed consumed and in 
young broods killed through their 
fighting. 

5. The men have not done their 
part. The instances where the wo- 
man could not get to market herself 
and her husband would refuse to help 
sell the eggs or chickens could be 
multiplied faster than cases of profits 
from cotton made at ten cents a 
pound and sold at seven. Even where 
the farmer’s wife has kept down the 
store amen by supplying a liberal 
portion of food for the table, too lit- 


tle appreciation has been shown of 
her efforts. 
6. The average city housewife’s 


ignorance of the relative value of 
foods has been and still is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to the upbuilding 





The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, cockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quantity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 
quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 


Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 











For Sale—Baby Chix by the Thousand 


5000 Young Strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horn day old chix every week, hatched from 
our specially mated breeders, at 10c each, in 
lots of -25 or more. Hatching Eggs per 15, 
$1.50: per 50, $8; per 100, $5. Place your order 


early. 
Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 














Day Old Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 


Pure Single Comb Brown Leghorns that will 
give satisfaction. Charges prepaid. Safe deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


STURTEVANT BROTHERS, Box 60, KUSHLA,ALA. 








of the chicken industry. She takes 
| Western beef at 20 to 30 cents a 
| pound and ham at correspondingly 


| high prices in preference to chickens 
at 10 to 15 cents a pound or eggs at 
15 to 20 cents a dozen. She sees no 


reason why she should worry over 
something so entirely new as food 
values, when the arithmetic she stud- 
|ied had no such problems. Likewise 
lthe country housewife, who also 
| studied the same arithmetic, short on 
|these practical lessons, sees no need 
|for figuring whether she should sell 
her broilers at 40 to 50 cents each, or 
j cut out the pound cake when eggs on 
ithe market are commanding 25 to 35 
cents a dozen. 

7. Markets have not made enough 


difference between fat and poor hens, 


| fresh and unfresh eggs. It is a most 


striking fact, too, that in the few 
communities throughout the. South, 
more especially in the mountain sec- 


tions, where the chicken industry has 
made any progress, it has been where 
the standard of weight prevailed. 
The writer has yet to find a market, 
where chickens are shipped in large 
quantities, that these are not bought 
and sold by weight on the part of the 
wholesale dealers. ds CBs 





Twenty Lessons on Poultry Keeping 
HIS isa short text book in» 20 
chapters, compiled by C. F. Pat- 

terson, Poultry Instructor and Path- 





ologist at the Missouri State Experi- 
ment Station, at Mountain.Grove, 
the American Poultry Association, 
and edited by Frank E. Hering, of 
South Bend, Ind. It is intended main- 
ly for students in agricultural schools 
and colleges, and gives in a very high- 
ly condensed manner, a quite com- 
plete outline of poultry breeding and 
management. The illustrations in- 
clude much reduced reproductions of 
the leading breeds of fowls, as given 
in the “Standard of Perfection.” A 
valuable chapter is that on “Charac- 
teristics of Fowls”, covering the var- 
ious types of comb, shanks and feet, 
and the different varieties of feather 
marking. It gives the official form of 
score card, and some data on judging 
fowls; a useful table upon the digesti- 
ble contents of poultry feeds; poultry 
buildings and appliances are touched 
upon, as also a few data on enemies 
and diseases of poultry; also a glos- 
sary of technical terms. The book is 
arranged with a review and questions 


for 





for each chapter and a general re- 
view, both specially intended for 


school work. It should have a wide 
circulation not only in schools, but 
among amateurs and beginners in 
poultry raising. 
Published by J. B. 


Co. 


Lippincott Pub., 
Philadelphia, price 60 cents. 


F.J.R. 





How to Tell Whether or Not a Hen 
Will Lay 


HILE the trap nest is the most 

dependable method by which to 
select birds of high egg production, 
the additional labor and expense in- 
volved prohibits its use under most 
farm conditions. Without the trap- 
nest, one must resort to external in- 
dications. 


When selecting pullets, choose only 
those from early hatches with strong 
constitutional development, early pro- 
ducing pullets, heavy eaters, early ris- 
ers, later retirers and active. Hens 
of highest egg production havea fem- 
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My customers told their friends, the 
good news spread—and now I have sold 
more than 25,000,000 rods of Brown Double Galvanized 
Fence to nearly half a million farmers. 
150 Styles. Direct from Factory. 
Prices 13c per rod up. All freight Prepaid. 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
a ence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 
rove to yourself which fence is best before you ams 
Money Saving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, too. 
Write postal now. Address: Jim Brown, Pres. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 87 Cievetand, Ohio 












There’s a lot 
of good mon- 
ey in it; if 
you have a 
real good 
wood -saw. 


LETON 


WOOD SAWS 


are built to withstand the greatest strain 
and wear that a wood-saw gets. Strong, 
rigid frames of heavy steel, or of hard- 
wood; bolted, braced and mortised. Non- 
rigid ‘boxes—dustproof, non-heating and 
self-adjusting. Shafts of lathe-turned steel. 
Ten styles: with tilting or sliding tables. 
Get Wood Saw Booklet now—also circular 
about theAppleton All-Purpose Grinder. 

Appleton Mfg. Co. 637 FargoSt.,Batavia,lll. 














Sronclad WINS 


In 2 Biggest 
HATCHING 


CONTESTS 
Ever Held 


Mra, C.F, Merrick, Lockney,Tex. 
with her 140 e Ironclad ipubat® 
or wins in the Mo. Valley Farm 

and Nebr. Farm Jo 
eae toe ieegbs She placed bie 
e e incubater and id hatched 
ng chicks, Think of that. 
You" ey now get these famous 
winners, made of Calif. Redwood. 





ment—money ack if not satis- 
fac’ oad Incubator iis a covered 


se — cee ege See 
= dee Send 
Ironclad incubator Co. 

Box105 , Racine, Wis. (3) 
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Do You Use Fertilizers? 


Prices of most fertilizer materials 
will be very high this Spring 


RAW ROCK PHOSPHATE 


Used in connection with stable manures 
or green manure crops will give you 
better results for less money 


Write for prices and free booklet B-16 











inine appearance, fine head, alert ! 
eyes, comb, face, and wattles fine of | 
texture and medium in size. They 
should stand square on their feet, 
legs wide apart, with the front end of 
the body slightly higher than the pos- 
terior end, long back, and tail carried 
rather high. The body should present 
a wedge-shaped appearance, yielding 
ample room for the reproductive and 
digestive organs. Late molters make 
heavier winter egg producers.—S. M. 
Anderson, Colorado Agricultural Col- 
lege. 





Poultry Feeding 


HERE is no economy in feeding 

fowls one kind of grain, for that 
compels them to eat more than they 
ought in order to get a_ sufficient 
quantity of food elments. A large 
part of the egg is water, a fact which 
shows the necessity of providing lay- 


ers with an ample supply ot pure, 
clean water in fountains or dishes 
which are frequently disinfected. A 
sluggish hen is never a good layer. 
The flock should be made to exer- 
cise by scratching for whole and 
cracked grains in a deep litter of 


clean material and jumping for green 
food, such as a cabbage or a mangel. 
—Ohio Agricultural College. 


ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE CO. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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¢ q V fi 
Get my catalog before ba buy fence. I 


Ship direct from factory an = you money. 
All Bohon fence is high oak al . Line and = 
one, 


wires held by —= Sold und 
mpare i 4 pao s all I = 


guarantee ond, 
Get My Special Catalog 














V ties: 


It’s filled with surprising factory-to-you 
bargains in fence, buggies, harness, fa 
implements, kitchen cabinets, sewing 
machines, ete. Write for free copy. 

0.1. BOHON 2918 Main Street Harrodsburg, Ky. 











America’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 
corn meal, rye, graham or buckwheat flour. Easy 
.. to operate; lasts a lifetime. Write for Book 
4 on Mills’* and 30-day free trial plan. 
| NORDYKE & MARMON CO., (Estab. 1851) 
805 Kentucky Avenue Indianapolis, Indiana 


FEED-MEAL-FLOUR 
“The Profits In 


BEST 








Big FREE 1916 
Poultry Guide. 
Describes Cyphers 
Popular-priced In- 
cubators, 3 styles— 
8sizes, 20 yearsleader- 
ship. Write today, K 
CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO. .Dept.157 ,Butfalo,W.¥, 
jew York Boston Chicago 
Kansas City Dallas Dakland 


172 PAGE 
BOOK ON 














If you wish a binder for filing your 
next year add 40 cents extra to 
scription remittance, 


papers 
your sub- 
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American Aberdeen-Angus 








Saturday, February 26, 1916] 
Aberdeen-Angus Sale in North Caro- 


lina 
SUCCESSFUL sale of pure-bred 
Angus cattle was held by the 


3reeders’ 
Association at the Southern Railway 
Stock Yards, Spencer, N. C., in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of 
the North Carolina Livestock Asso- 
ctations on January 26. The cattle 
were not in high flesh, but their de- 
sirability is shown by prices record- 
ed. Considering that this was the 
first’ Angus sale held in this state, 
the attendance was good, and includ- 
ed breeders from North Carolina and 
adjoining states. It is interesting to 
note that several bulls went to farm- 
ers who will use them for grading up 
their native cattle. Some of the bulls 
purchased for grading purposes were 
bought codperately by North Caro- 
lina farmers. The breeders from ad- 
joining states showed good bidding 
spirit, but the farmers of North Car- 
olina kept all of the 35 head, except 


three, in the state. 
Following are names of animals 
sold, with names of purchasers and 


prices paid: 
Cows and Heifers 
Queen Dido 8rd 188259 (Sept., ’14) 
J. F. Jackson, Gastonia, N. C 
Barry View Graceful 199922 (May, 
Joseph Burlison, Bernardsville. 


- $160.00 


°15) 85.00 


Rose of Woodlawn 38rd 199499 (Nov., 

14), E. H. Harrison, Salisbury... 150.00 
Barry View Fancy 6th 199917 (Nov., 

14), John C, Robinson, Gastonia. 87.50 
Barry View Fancy 7th 199919 (March, 


15), Jae. P.. Kerr, Haw River....... 102.00 
Farry View Fancy 8th 199920 (March, 

°15), Jas. P. Kerr, Haw River.... 102.50 

Mayslawn 5th 199918 (Dec., ’14)..... 110.00 


Joseph Burlison, Bernardsville. 
Mayslawn 6th 199921 (April, ’15).... 87.50 
John C., Robinson, Gastonia. 
Zeotta Copeland 8rd 206063 (Oct., 
M. J. McCracken, Clyde. 
Bernice B. 2nd 202805 (Aug., 
E. H. Harrison, Salisbury. 
Cassandra 2nd 192791 (April, ’14).... 
F, B. McKinne, Louisburg, 
Hernia 192793 (April, 
Craig and Wilson, Gastonia, 
Faleria 202802 (July, ’14) 
J. F, Jackson, Gastonia. 
Dora of the Valley 202803 (Aug, °14). 
FE. H. Harrison, Salisbury. 
Felicia Watson 192792 (April ’14).... 
Joseph Burlison, Bernardsville. 
Heather Mist H. 170945 (Aug., 12).... 
¥r. B. McKinne, a hal 
Polka Dot 140532 (Nov., ’09).....0... 
M. J. McCrs “gare Cc ‘ly de. 
Sarah Yum 202873 (Sept., ’14)... 
Craig and Wilson, Gastonia, 
Bulls 
(July, 


711) 220.00 


°14).... 175.00 
155.00 
120.00 
137.50 


140.00 

55.00 
200.00 
105.00 


155.00 





Brilliant 2nd 202369 ge |? Pee 


Graham Woodard, Wilson. 

Black Daw 2nd 188260 (Oct, ’14)..... 135.00 
Harle & Chilton, White Pine, Tenn, 

Eagle Ito 2nd 199492 (May, ’15)...... 145.00 

J. T. Thorne, Farmville. 

Ennella’s Albert Ito 202370 (July, *14) 142.50 
Jas. P. Kerr, Haw River, N. C. 

Black Ingwald 2nd 202733 -(Apr., aby. 152.50 
J. H. Stines, Mars Hill. A 

Lone Oak Brutus 195978 (Oct., ’14).. 100.00 


J. H, Ramseur, 
Monarch Halbert 187 


Gastonia. 


33 (July, °14)... 187.50 


N. B. Bodie and J. M. Braswell, 
Nashville. 

Stubby Enid, 205503 (Nov. ’14)....... 150.00 
W. B. Wiggins, Robinsville. 

Hustler of Rochelle 205505 (Deec., ’14) 52.50 
Craig and Wilson, Gastonia, 

Lord Alexis 202804 (Aug., ’14)....... 140.00 

Craig & Wilson, Gastonia. 

Claudio B. 206402 (Jan., °15)........ - 102.50 
M. J. McCracken, Clyde. 

Ehiron 206403 (Reb. "15) cicccsccscss 90.00 
J. T. Winslow, Ashboro. 

Nedabiah 206404 (March, ’15)........ 72.50 

‘ A. D. Parr, Clarksburg, Va. 

Moccasin 146525 (April, '15).......00.8 110.00 
W. T. Rankin, Gastonia. 

Pi.grim 38rd 206360 (June, ’15)....... 150.00 
F. M. Miller and W. J. Davis, 

Wilson, , 

Prince of Diamond Hill 206358 (April, 
14), J. F. Jackson, Geianis. 142.50 

George of Rochelle 206407 (Nov. 44), 142.50 
Harle & Chilton, White Pines, Tenn, 





North Carolina Dairy Cattle Sale 


HE first consignment sale of pure- 

bred dairy cattle in North Caro- 
lina was conducted by the North Car- 
lolina Dairy Association at Salisbury, 
January 27,1916. Twenty-one head of 
lyoung cattle were offered by ten 
\breeders. The sale was composed of 
leight heifers and thirteen bulls. Sev- 
lenteen head were Jerseys, one Hol- 
stein and three Guernseys. The ani- 
mals sold at an average price of $58 
per head. 

The plan of holding annual con- 
signment sales deserves liberal sup- 


port and encouragement, This sys- 
tem, if permanently established, will 
be of tremendous service to the dairy 


industry in the state. More good sires 
would be bought and used if farmers 
had near at hand a place where they 
could go and have a good number of 
animals to select from at varying 
prices. The small breeder with good 
stock will find these sales a favorable 


opportunity for establishing the mer- 
its of his cattle and selling to advan- 
tage. Sales of this kind should be- 
come permanent and well patronized. 


The following were the purchasers 
with prices paid for each animal: 
Guernsey bull— “ 

J. S. McCorkle, China Grove..... $50.00 
V. B. Miller, China Grove ....... 67.50 
W. B. Graham, Mt. Ulla......... 60.00 
Holstein bull— 
H. B. Varner, Lexington........ » 75.00 
Je rsey heifer— 
Geo. E. Faggert, Concord........ 85.00 
Geo. E. Faggert, Concord....... - 65.00 
Cc. Ww. Davis, Mooresville..... eoee 92.50 
Jno. R. Morrison, Statesville...... 55.00 
J. B. Allen, Henderson........ oon OUeue 
Mason Goodman, Concord ....... 60.00 
Jas. P. Kerr, Haw River ........ 87.50 
Jas. P. Kerr, Haw River.....e.+. 77.50 


Jersey bull— 


E. B. Moore, Charlotte......++... 30,00 


BE. B. Moore, Charlotte......e.ee.. 40.00 
CG. W. Ball; Barber. ccccivccceweess BGO 
P. M. Phillips, Salisbury......... 37.50 

O. BSwiCeFOOd., ..ccicccccsecess « 27.50 
Geo. E. Faggert, Concord..........30.00 
J. A. Craven, Mooresville,....... 37.50 
B. I, Umberger; Concord: o.. 6.606 45.00 
N. O. Alexander, Matthews..... 60.00 


W. H. EATON, Sec’y- Treas. 
North Carolina Dairy Association. 
West Raleigh, N. C. 





“ Second Original Libraries ” for 
North Carolina Schools 


ID you know that the General 

Assembly at its session in 1915 
amended the school library law by 
providing for the purchase of what is 
known as “Second Original School 
Libraries”? 

The State Legislature in the year 
1901 provided for the first school li- 
braries in North Carolina, and four 
years later provision was made for 
the supplementing of these every two 
years, provided certain requirements 
were met. Our lawmakers, thinking 
doubtless that the original library 
had about fulfilled its mission, made 
arrangements whereby any _ school 
having purchased its first library at 
least ten years prior to its applica- 
tion for a second one should receive 
the state aid necessary to purchase 
library No. 2. We deem it useless 
here to stress the importance of 
placing these libraries in our schools, 
as the want is too manifest to need 
any emphasis. 

Any school entitled to the benefits 
of this law should lose no time in 
taking action to secure the necessary 
amount of local funds as the number 


of these which -may go to any county. 


in the state is limited each year. If 
the teacher is not concerned in this 
work let me suggest that the patrons 
do it. G. C. WRIGH®, 


Wrightsville & Tennille Railroad to 
Establish Test Farms 


HE Wrightsville & Tennille Rail- 
road Company has made arrange- 
ments to establish three test farms 
along its line, one in Johnson County, 
one in Laurens County and one in 
Dodge County, Ga., to be conducted 
under the farming methods of the 
State Agricultural College of Athens, 
Georgia. The contract with the farm- 
ers operating these farms will be sim- 
ilar to the arrangements between the 
Central of Georgia Railway Company 
and the farmers along its line, which 
provides for the farmer to receive all 
the profits and to have a guarantee 
against loss to a certain agreed 
amount. The railroad company is 
only interested to the extent to which 
it may be able to furnish demonstra- 
tion of the correctness of the meth- 
ods prescribed by the Agricultural 
College and the profits that come to 
the railroad in serving a progressive 
and successful agricultural commun- 

ity. H. D. POLLARD, 
President. 








“Well Dinah, I hear you are married.” 





“Yassum,’’ said the former cook, “I’se 
done got me a man now.” 

“Ts he a good provider?” 

“Yassum, He’s a mighty good pervider, 
but I’se powerful skeered he's gwine to git 
kotched at it.”"—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

Our Jubilee Offer gives you the’ best plan 
ever for making your neighborhood a read- 
ing neighborhood, Seize the opportunity 
while it lasts, for our Jubilee Offer ‘‘never 
can happen again”. Your Neighbors are 
waiting for that Jubilee coupon, 





You, your wife, your boy, or girl can earn 
attractive premiums by getting Jubilee sub- 
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How to increase 
ee Chicken 


Profits 


Send for this 


Pree Book 


Know the plain, solid facts about getting 
the most out of hatching your chicks. This 
book, just off the press, tells how to raise 
more chicks with less trouble and less loss. 
How to operate along veal business lines. 

Every page is brim full of sound and 
valuable information on incubators, brooders 
andall the proper equipment for hatching 
andraising. It explains and illustrates the 
principle on which all incubators shou/d 
be constructed—what points really add to 
their value—what are real labor savers, 
and what are just plain frills that add to the 
cost without helping to hatch chicks. It 
shows what are the best egg trays, ther- 
mometers, egg testers, nurseries, etc. De- 
scribes latest methods of keeping chicks 
healthy and sound, used by the most pro- 
@ressive poultry men. Gives you the 
Scientific facts in plain straightforward 
language. 


When you stop to think what a great 
part the incubator plays in the poultry bus- 
iness, you begin to realize the tremendous 
importance of getting an incubator and 
equipment of absolute dependability. 


OIRO me ON 
aa bs 


iy 
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Quotes Money-Saving Prices 


This book tells where you can save 
money; where it does not pay to economize, 
it answers the vital question which you 
are interested in—*‘ How littlecan I spend 
aud still get an incubator that will give 
the right results.”’ 

Every year improvements on incubators 
are offered — some practical, some good for 
nothing ; what’s the latest and most practical 
system youcan get? This book answers the 
question in plain, straight facts. 

Suppose you want the most complete 
250 Egg Incubator made — all the improve- 
ments that count—should you pay $14.95 


(idles. William Stores 


R ToDay 


POINTS COVERED IN 
THIS BOOK 


How to make the most 
money in the poultry 
business. 

How to eee Si bus- 
iness-like method 

The — kind of ‘Eauip- 
me! 


n 
What is the right price to 


Heat without smoke. 
How to regula 
Thebest eee system, 
How to save on oil. 
The proper ventilation, 
. hd question of mois- 


tur. 

Indoor and outdoor 
ers. 

15. Fireless Brooders. 


Get these hard-fact Pointers on Incubators, 
you want—fac/s are what you get, 
Stripped of all the usual ornamen 


















late heat. 











SAVE FROM $6 TO $20 


or $32.00, What will you actually get at each price? R 
book and settle the question right. pri ead this 


Get This Free Book 


Facts are what 
This book gives them to you, 
t and fine language. Shows 
you how to save from $6.00 to 
$20.00 on your purchase, according 
to size. 


Spend no money for any kind of 
incubator till you get this book= 





"838 Stores Building, New York 


simply write a postal and say 
want the facts about incubator == 
send me the free Book."’ 



































There's 
The Result of 
uilding Better Buggies 


Because we build better buggies for 
the money, economical buggy users 
built these — factories with their 
patronage. ethe Ames first. If 
your dealer asm’ tthe Ames, write us, 


The F. A. AMES CO., Incorporated 
105 Ames Bidg. Owensboro, Ky. 
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For prices or further 
information, write 
inn 








One trip completes a whole middle. 


THOROUGH CULTIVATION 


Save Time and Labor and Make Money Farming With 
THE FRANK amare! COMBINATION CULTIVATOR 


These Cultivators can be used as 
either 3 or 4tooth (or shovel) side 
working cultivators, also in any of 
the shapes or styles a 5-tooth culti- 
vator can be used. 

Then take off the teeth or shovels and at- 
tach the discs; either 4, 6 or 8 may be used at 
a time; they will throw dirt either to or from 
the plants or rows; in fact they can be set to 
work in any position a disc can be used and 
at any desired depth from 1 to 4% inches. 

They are suitable for cultivating all kinds 
of crops, especiaily Tobacco, Cotton and Corn. 

The patent disc attachments will fit to and 
work on any ordinary 5-tooth cultivator. 

The tool can also be used for a dne-horse 
disc harrow. 


Frank Beasley, 607 Bacon Road, Richmond, Va. 
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HAND 


Land clearing an 
easy,one-man job 
~big stumps pul- 
led clean with 
this wonderful 
machine. 


no digging. 





POWER 


gOStump Puller = *: 


Works on any land. 
Made of forged Krupp steei—guaranteed. 


Adopted and used by U.S. Government officials and many states. 





Drop a postal to 


W. J. FITZPATRICK 
182 Fifth Street 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Operated by hand! No horses; 


EE illustrated book on Land Clearing and specialoffer. 











scriptions. Write for our reward list. 


The 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are 


xuaranteed, 
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FRE 


V HETHER you select 


the Empire Disc or the 
Empire Link Blade Cream Separa- 
tor you are sure to get a machine as 
nearly frictionless as it is possible to 
make it. This is the secret of the 
light, quiet running that always dis- 
tinguishes 


EMPIRE $3322. 


Empires run easily, clean 
easily—they are delivering the 
most cream in the best condi- 
tion, and are bringing biggest 
profits to users. If you in- 
tend to exchange or 
buy, learn about the 
Empire. Ask also 
about Empire Me- 
chanical Milkers, Em- 


pire Gasoline En- f 
ines_and_ Empire c 
Star Feed Mills. gr | 


Ask fer Catalog 


Chicago, Il. 
Portland, Ore. 
Toronto and 

Winnipeg,Can. 








Big Cash Projits 


Every Week on Chicks. Write me for details 
showing how beginners with Belle City outfits 
make $10 to $25 a week on day-old chicks. 
Get the facts! Any man, woman, boy or girl 
can do it by following my plan and using my 






Belle City 

402,000 in use. Get the 
Incubator whole story told by the 
Championship Winners in my big free book, 
~ sociales Facts.’’ With book comes fu!l de- 
scription of incubator and brooder—my 10-year 
money-back guaranty—low prices—full partic- 
ulars—and my_ $1300.00 — 
Goid Offers. Learn how I 
paid one user $156, another $50, f 
many from $45 down. Write me today 
for Free Book. Jim Rohcn,Pres. }/- 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 10], Racine, Wis. | 








Home Jest 














se es 
96 Exquisite 
Wall Paper 
Firite usa ostal today. Samples 


mail you this big 
book of the very latest, 
up-to-date New York styles in wall-papers--the moat beautiful 
atterns shown in many years. Don’t sclect your paper until you 
ave seen them. Beautify your entire home and doit at small cost. 
Our remarkably low prices begin at 3c for a double roll. 


38c papers big room 


‘This big new book tells how you cando the 
work yourself, quickly and easily, making 
the parlor, dining room, bedrooms and 
hall brighter, cheerier, entirely new. 
n’t miss these 96 original patterns we 
want to send you free. Write postal now 
~iust say, ‘‘Send Wall Paper = 


Ciliam 


8315 Stores Bldg., New York E 


RUBBER ROOFING 


CELEBRATED FOX BRAND 

The Toughest weather resister 

known. Anybody can lay it; 

ROLL strictly 1st grade—no seconds 

nor short lengths; 1 ply 83c, 2 

ply $1.15, 3 ply $1.43; 108 sq. ft. per roll, nails and 
cement included; guaranteed by old reliable house; 
circular & samples free, Order now from this advt; 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 821 E. Cary St. Richmond,Va. 














Get a Canner 


and can your fruits 
and vegetables. 
Thousands used by 
farmers, fruit grow- 
ers, government 
agents and canning 
clubs. Special prices 


NING MACHINE CO., 
Meridian, Mississipp 











——= costs 1-3 less than lath and plaster; 

== twice as good; anybody can apply. 

Lowest prices, shipped quick and lit- 

tle frt. from Rich’d. New Spring catalog FREE. 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond. Va. 
“THE SOUTH’S MAIL ORDER HOUSE” 


MONEY IN PEANUTS 


Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 





Se 





Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled | 


and Spanish in the hull. Fine for seeds of ail kinds. 
Full information free. 


COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition 
renew. 


when you 


GROWING FERTILITY IN 1916 


Legumes the Cheapest Way, and 
Much Room for Choice—Velvet 
Beans Involve the Least Outlay 


N DECIDING on a cropping plan 

for 1916, every farmer in the boll 

weevil territory is beset with diffi- 
culties. The boll weevil and the 
scarcity and high price of fertilizers 
make very uncer- 
tain the _ pros- 
pects as to the 
yield of cotton. 
The European sit- 
uation and other 
conditions make 
it impossible to 
foresee the prob- 
able price of cot- 

Ss ton next fall. 

PROF, DUGGAR. Turning to diver- 
| sified products, he finds also some un- 
certainty, for while progress has been 
made in the growing of diversified 
crops, there has been less progress in 
the marketing of them. This back- 
wardness in arranging for an ade- 
quate marketing system is one of the 
results to be expected in the pioneer 
stage of diversified farming, and will 
in time adjust itself. Among the many 
obstacles in the satisfactory market- 
ing of diversified products are the 
following: 











(1) The lack of a spirit of codper- 
ation and mutual confidence among 
farmers; 

(2) The lack of established agen- 
cies for the purchase of miscellane- 
' ous farm products; 
(3) The existing 





railroad tariffs, 


one gallon of good seed may be made 
to plant an acre. This cost of 25 
cents per acre represents the only 
cash outlay. The velvet bean, while 
helped by phosphoric acid, seems to 
have greater power than any other 
widely grown legume to make a fair 
growth without any fertilizer what- 
soever, except the little that it appro- 
priates from the amount applied to 
the accompanying corn plants. 

Since velvet beans are invariably 
planted in corn, there is no greater 
expense for cultivation than if only 
corn were grown. 

The writer feels justified in advis- 
ing that practically all upland corn, 
certainly on poor sandy land, have 
this year velvet beans between the 
rows, unless some other legume, as 
cowpeas or peanuts, be preferred. We 
have not found, as a rule, any consid- 
erable profit in corn grown on very 
poor land, especially when denied 
fairly liberal fertilization with nitro- 
gen. But the growing of velvet 
beans among the corn gives a good 
excuse for growing corn on land oth- 
erwise unfit. For if the season be 
good corn will at least pay all ex- 
penses, leaving .for profit the velvet 
beans, either as feed or fertilizer or 
both. If the season should be unfav- 
orable and the corn crop a failure, 
there will be all the more need for 
velvet beans to supplement the farm 
supply of feed for livestock. 

Let us not forget that in the boll 
weevil region cotton seed, heretofore 
the main reliance for feeding cattle, 
is becoming scarce and so high in 
price as to require a substitute. Ev- 

















which have not yet been adjusted to 
encourage shipments from Southern 
farms, except as to a few farm pro- 
ducts (such as cotton, watermelons, 
and peaches), which for years have 
been moved in large quantities from 
certain Southern shipping points. 

On the other hand, the Southern 
armer can grow two classes of farm 
products which are not directly af- 
fected by boll weevils nor by uncer- 
tainties of marketing and transporta- 
tion. These are, first, home supplies; 
| second, legumes for soil improvement 

(whether there be livestock enough 

to consume them or not). 

Supplies for home and farm need 
no further discussion, so far as the 
| progressive farmer is concerned. But 
even the progressive farmer does not 
always grow as large areas of soil- 
improving legumes as would be ad- 
vantageous in the long run. He is of- 
ten deterred by the assumption that 
| to grow legumes means considerable 
expenditure without prompt returns, 
and by the fact that he is ordinarily 
without sufficient livestock to con- 
sume all of the legumes that his farm 
should produce. On the latter point 
he- need not hesitate, for suitable le- 
gumes pay their way even if they rot 
j}on the land untouched, though they 
| pay far better if first consumed by 

animals and then also used as a 
| source of soil fertility. 

Bean Seed Cost Little 
ET us see if there is not among 
the legumes any one which can be 
|undertaken without considerable cost. 

The nearest approach to this require- 
ment is the velvet bean. Seed of the 
Early Speckled variety are advertised 
now at from $1.50 to $2 per bushel. 
When planted between the corn rows 


mh 





SHOCKS OF CORN IN MR. WYATT’S CORN BREEDING PLOT 


ery ton of velvet beans produced for 
feed sets free about the same amount 
of cotton seed to be sold for cash. In 
this sense velvet beans may be made 
indirectly a cash crop, even though 
freight rates may not permit ship- 
ment of the beans to the nearest mill 
that prepares mixed feeds. 


J. . DUGGAR. 


PRACTICAL CORN BREEDING 








How a North Carolina Farmer Js Im- 


proving His Corn and Increasing 
His Yields 


A® AN example of the good that 
can be done by following a defi- 
nite system of breeding up the corn 
on the average farm, no better ex- 
ample can be given than that of Mr. 
W. L. Wyatt on his farm, Raleigh, 
N.C. For the past two years the Ex- 
periment Station men have coodper- 
ated with Mr. Wyatt in this work and 
have given him aid and instruction 
when needed. The following brief 
facts show that some of the highest 
yielding rows devoted to the test pro- 
duced 16.7 bushels over the average 
yield of all rows in the test, and that 
the corn was improved by the careful 
selection of seed. 

Dr. R. Y. Winters, of the North 
Carolina Experiment Station, began 
the work in codperation with Mr. 
Wyatt in the spring of 1915, when 48 
good ears of corn were selected from 
a lot containing several hundred ears 
of seed corn. It was not attempted to 
get ears with absolutely perfect tips 
and butts, but an effort was made to 
obtain those of ordinary good shape 
and bearing a good quantity of sound 
corn. About 200 square feet of ground 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





was laid off for the test anc pared 
for planting. The ground \ roken 
and fertilized as for the ge crop 
of corn planted on the fai it the 
rows were laid off more « care 
being taken to have thei ) feet 
long and exactly 4 feet apa 

At planting, the seed fro1 ach of 
the 48 ears were planted to single 
row, following the methods plant- 
to-row or ear-to-row breedi The 


seed were planted 18 inches apart and 


were dropped by hand. 1] r the 
plants were thinned to one i: ve hill. 

At harvesting time the sta'ks of 
corn were cut from each vy and 
shocked separately. The « were 
husked and weighed fron sh OF 
the rows, and these weigh geth- 
er with previous notes < » the 
stand, number of barren st , and 
number of two-eared stalk nish- 
ed data for determining w were 
the most desirable rows. 100S- 
ing these rows, the yield a iality 
of the grain were given th atest 
weight. From ail the 48 rox ily 10 
were found to be worth s x for 
seed. The others were disc d. 

The 10 rows which furni good 
seed produced an averag 54.2 
bushels per acre. The who imber 
of rows ranged in yield fri 3.1 to 
58.7 bushels per acre. 

The higher yields of so1 f the 
best rows show the value tl hould 
be attached to such selec: , be- 
cause the highest yielding 1 pro- 
duced 16.7 bushels more per : than’ 


did the average yield of all 


rows. 





When the average yield of t! ) best 
rows is considered, a yiel f 122 
bushels was gained against aver- 
age of all the rows. In ad yn to 
the amount of corn produced e im- 


provement in quality of grain and 
uniformity of ears should 1 iven 
proper importance. 


09 


This work’ will be continued «uri 
the next year by the same m: od so 
as to further improve the 3 
quality of the corn grown 
farm. A difference of 16.7 b 
corn per acre by careful se 
tion when all the corn had ¢ 
cultivation and fertilization ¢ j 
should cause this phase of ning 
operations to receive more aticntion. 

BS Ee PETER: 

West Raleigh, N. C. 











Virginia Station Bulleti: 
OLLOWING is list of Virginia Ex- 


periment Station bulletins eived 
too late for insertion in lasi week’s 
Bw Sir ee en * / * 1 cS 
Progressive Farmer. Any Hl of 
the bulletins published will sent 


free to anybody in Virginia 10 Fe- 
quests them, so long as the 
lasts. Address, Agricultural 
ment Station, Blacksburg, V: or fill 
in blank in last week’s paper: 


Farm Crops and Fertilizers 
175—Tobacco Investigations, 
180—The Blue-g 
4 





rass of Southwest rginia. 
!—-Impurities in Grass and Ch fecd 
Sold in Virginia. 
196—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Ixperi 
ments with Sun-cured Tobac: o, 
197—Growing and Curing Sun-eured To 


bacco, 
198—Crop Rotation and Fertilizer Pixy 
ments with B ht Tobacco. 
200—Chemical Studies of Virginia Soils. 
202—The Immediz Effect on Yield of 
Crossing Strains of Corn. 
204—The Management of Blue-grass Pas- 
tures, 
205—Summary of 10 Years’ 
with Tobacce, 
206—-Experiments itl 
207—Experiments witl 








Iexperiments 


1 Dark Tobacco. 
1 Alfalfa. 





Livestock and Dairying 
176—Hog Feeding, 
182—Silo Construction 
186—Tests of Hand 
189-—Some 






parators, 

Diseases of Swine. 

190—Coéverative Herd Testing. 

194—Milk Standards. 

199—Treatment of Bovine Tuberculosis. 

Fruits and Vegetables 

155—Meteorological Data and Bloom Notes 
of Fruits. 

191—Cabbage Club-root. 

195 Tomato Blight and Rot. 

195—Foliage Diseases of the Apple. 

201—Preparation of Concentrated Lime-Sul- 
phur Solution on the Farm. 

208—Experiments on the Control of Cedar 
Rust of Apples 

208—Preparation of 
the Farm. 

209—Frog-eye Leaf Spot. 






Nicotine Extracts on 





The regularly quarterly meeting of Gaston 
County Farmers’ Union will be held in Dal- 
las on the 4th of March. Mr. W. FP. Cibson 
will address the farmers on the «s1 xct of 
fertilizers.—R. C. Robinson, Secretary. 
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WE HAVE GREAT POSSIBILITIES 
IN HOG RAISING 





A Comparison of the South and West 
Shows That Pork Can Be Grown 
Here at Less Cost and More Profit 


RHE results obtained in pig club 

work in a typical Southern state 
and a typical Western hog state are 
interesting. The facts given are de- 
pendable, since accuracy is rigidly ex- 
acted in the pig-growing contests. 
Such a comparison has been made by 
James L. Downing, pig club organizer 
in Georgia, who has taken as the ba- 
sis for it Georgia and Nebraska. 

in the order of their importance, 
tie states producing the largest num- 
ber of swine are as follows: Lowa, Il- 
linois, Nebraska, Missouri, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, Kansas, Wisconsin and 
Georgia. Georgia, therefore, occu- 
pies tenth place in the list. The num- 
ber of hogs per farm in these states 
is as follows: lowa, 34; Nebraska, 26; 
Illinois, 18; Georgia, 6.1. The aver- 
age for the United States is 13. 

One of the specific advantages of 
Nebraska in hog growing, as set 
forth in recent proceedings of hog 
breeders of that state, is as follows: 
“Because of the cheap alfalfa pas- 
tures, the breeders believe that they 
can produce pork more economically 
than other Corn Belt states.” Ne- 
braska can, therefore, be considered 
a representative hog-producing state 
of the North and West, while Geor- 
gia can be considered typical of the 
cotton-growing states. 

The following deductions are from 
the summaries of pig club work for 
the two states for the year 1915: 

Ga. Nebr. 
Average weight of pigs at 


BUMEA: sc wnlen ee tok sass 38.1 lbs. 35 Ibs, 
Average number of days on 

a Sp RS eee ee ra 191.5 days 135 days 
Average weight at close of 

DOB BOE rw csiveh oe eck cue eet 217.4 Ibs. 180 lbs. 
Average daily gain per pig .938 Ibs. 1.1 Ibs. 
Average cost per pound gain 2.9cts. 4.4ets. 


Average net profit per member $20.77 $15.30 
Average ngt profit per pig.... $20.77 $ 7.65 

In making this comparison, Mr. 
Downing points out that the differ- 
ence of 30 per cent less in the prices 
of feed charged by the Nebraska pig 
clubs adds still further to the advan- 
tages displayed by the figures in 
Georgia. For example, if the Ne- 
braska prices for feed and pasture 
are used in figuring the cost of pro- 
duction in Georgia, the sum is reduc- 
ed about two cents a pound—2.03 
cents, to be exact. If the same basis 
be used for estimating the profits per 
member in the Georgia pig clubs, the 
sum would be increased to $22.33. Thus 
Georgia excels Nebraska at every 
point except in the average amount 
of daily gain. This is explained by 
the shorter feeding period in Ne- 
braska. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 


Georgia College of Agriculture. 





A Bigger Income from Our Labor? 
THIS article € will only discuss 

conditions as [I see them here in 
Middle Georgia. For the past year 
or two my attention has been drawn 
to the lack of good business methods 
followed in our operations. 

Many of us are getting no more 
than small wages for our thought and 
labor, leaving nothing to the credit of 
our investment in the farm and its 
equipment. For example, we ask a 


man what is the amount of his invest- 
ment. He estimates it $10,000. He is 
intelligent, fairly well educated, and 
well posted. We ask him what is his 
time worth. He replies that it is cer- 
‘tainly worth $50 per month. Now, 
his investment ought to pay 8 per 
cent or $800, and his year of labor 
al liligent study $600, or a total of 
$1,400 
S this man has only a small 
faimil and by growing their own 
food and practicing economy can live 
very well on $600. That would leave 
the other $800 as. net income from his 


investment. In other words he sup- 
ports his family by his labor, leaving 
the property income clear. When we 
fail to do that there is something 
wrong with our business, unless we 


are increasing the value of the prop- 
erty to the amount of the interest. 

If I knew a plan to correct our mis- 
mistakes I would practice it and pass 
it on to others. But I have a plan 
that I am beginning on a small scale 
and hope to carry out to advantage. 

I believe the solution lies in in- 
creasing our plantings of permanent 
feed crops and pasturage, such as al- 
falfa and Bermuda, with ample 
fences for the control of stock and 
pigs. The grazing of stock on such 
crops when land is dry enriches it 
rapidly, owing to the saving of all the 
manure, which in turn constantly in- 
creases the income from that land. 
That will guarantee to us a lucrative 
income from that much of our farms, 
because the value of the crop will not 
be paid out for labor. I believe that 
our salvation as a farming class will 
be worked out along these lines. 

Barnesville, Ga. O. C. PURDUE. 


Stay With One Breed 


T IS surprising to observe how 

many stock farmers have been in- 
clined, after having bred grade cattle 
for a considerable number of years, 
to use upon these females a cross of 
some other breed. The writer has 
known a number of instances of 
herds having been graded up in 
Shorthorn blood for a period of 10 to 
20 years and then all of these years’ 
efforts abandoned by the introduct- 
ion of a sire of another breed. In 
some cases the first cross on such a 
foundation appears entirely satisfac- 
tory, but the later crosses are less re- 
liable and in a large percentage of 
cases, prove a disappointment. 

It takes years to grade up a herd, 
and when this is done by the contin- 
uous use of registered sires of any 
breed the results show a steady im- 
provement, assuming the sires used 
to be of a higher standard than the 
foundation of females. After a few 
such crosses are made, the herd be- 
comes for all practical purposes as 
useful as a full blood herd; but when 
a cross of another breed is introduc- 
ed, further improvement becomes un- 
certain. It opposes an established 
law of heredity and that breeder is 
doomed to disappointment who runs 
counter to this law. 

It is unfortunate that this practice 
has been more or less frequent. Yet 





experience teaches that the breeder |, 
of grade herds who expects to make | 
practical | 
course open, and that is the use of | 
sires of one breed and of meritorious | 


progress has only one 


ancestry and individuality. 


FRANK D. TOMSON. 





A Progressive Georgia Farmer 


HAVE a mowing machine which 
has done my mowing for 19 years. 
At first I thought I would cut “grass” 
for my neighbors. It just took one 
trip for me to learn that the best 
thing I could do would be to keep my 


machine under the shed when it was | 


not cutting hay for my own stock, 
for these neighbors had not put any 
effort in the preparation of their 
ground, and expected a mowing ma- 
chine to cut across gullies and any- 
thing else. 

lam not a big farmer and only own 
88 acres, but by the right kind of 
work I have managed to have a place 
that I can call “home.” I have fol- 
lowed the rule of raising everything 
to eat except my sugar, coffee, etc., 
right at home, and today if I should 
zo to one of my local merchants and 
say “give me some meat”, I believe he 
would faint, as this has only happen- 


ed a few times in 24 years, and this | 


was when I wanted a change. 


The thing for the Southern farmer | 
is not over 100 acres of land, enough 
cows to make #lenty of butter and | 
milk for home consumption, with a 


little to sell, some chickens, so when | 
the neighbors drop in we can have] 


a nice fat fry, corn with which to 


feed his stock, and a full smokehouse. | 


Keep up your good work—some of 
these days things will change. 
J. R. HOOKS. 
White Plains, Ga. 











ROF. C. K. McQuarrie, of Florida, 
is another man who believes the 
South is the real “Corn Belt.” 

Mr. McQuarrie states that South- | 
ern corn is better in quality than 
Northern corn. The protein content | 
is higher and the percentage of corn} 
to cob is greater. At the Ocala fair 
this year there were three samples of 
corn that shelled 90 per cent grain. 
The great advantage that the South 
has in corn production is the long 
season.-Corn always matures. North- 
ern farmers must select the variety 
that will mature, whether or not it | 
will make the best yield or is of the 
best quality. The Southern farmer | 
can select the very best variety for | 
his purpose and rest assured that it | 
will have a season long enough to 
mature. The natural habitat of corn 
is a warm climate. The South comes 
nearer meeting these conditions than 
the so-called Corn Belt. 


The South the Real “ Corn Belt” 
| 








REPORT OF FLORIDA CORN 
CLUB BOYS, 1915 





Total number boys enrolled.......... 1,325 
Total number boys reporting.........- 589 
Average yield per acre........++.-. 37.5 bu. 
Average cost per bushel............+.. 48e 
FTISMCSE FICIG 0 6.0 ss dec es eevee ce 100.5 bu. 
Best Ten Records 
A-verawe yield per Acre...i ic. svc 91 bu 
Average cost per bushel.,...........6. 19¢ 


Government Crop Report for Farmers 
Average yield of corn per acre in 


AOI 6 5-65-6556. treo b so od Wek Oe 15 bu. 
Average yield of corn per acre in 
United States .....scccccceves 28.2 bu. | 


Notice that in Florida the farmer’s boy | 
grew just two and a half times as much per | 
acre as the farmer himself did. 

G. L. HERRINGTON, 
Assistant State Agent in Charge, 
Gainesville, Fla, 





Your paper is the best farmers’ paper in 
the South, and I can't get along without it. 
I read a text for an agricultural sermon to- 
day.—‘‘Instead of buying more land, improve 
what you have.’’ Rub that idea in.—A, S, 
Tompkins, Edgefield, S. C, 





You, your wife, .your boy, or girl can earn 
attractive premiums by getting Jubilee sub- 
scriptions, Write for our reward list. 





Save this issue and get a binder. 


(29) 305 








Ground 
Limestone 


For Acid Soil Treatment 


Guaranteed 90 per cent 
Calcium Carbonate. 


Car load lots in bulk, $1.00 per ton; 
in secondhand burlap bags $2.00 per 
ton; in bags furnished by customers 
$1.25 per ton; less carload lots, $2.50 
per ton, F. O. B. cars, Marion, Va. 


There is a special low freight rate 
on car loads of 30 tons or more on 
all the leading railroads in Virginia 
and adjoining States. 








Write for freight rates and 
other information. 


W. F. CULBERT 


Marion, Va. 



















Ready mixed for house, roof, 
floor, wall, carriage, etc. Al 
quality, low prices, shipped quick 
pres" pes 4 frt. _— oer Soe 
card and new Sprin talo; 

South’s Mail Order House FREE. ‘Write to-dam. 
THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


COFING 


= E _ 5,000,000 sq. feet of the famous 
pe Zz Spotless Rubber Roofing sold 

B® ll yet A southern farmers last year. The 
LA pnd ideal roof for all outbuildings-- 
fully guaranteed. Shipped quick and little freight 
from Rich’d. Samples and Spring catalog FREE. 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 375 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 
BUFF ORPINGTON HENS $1.00. 
White African Guineas $1.25, 20 for 
$20.00. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, Fletch- 
er, North Carolina. 






























condition. 


Sturges Refrigerator Can 


an air-tight, heat-frost-and germ-proof milk con. 

An actual refrigerator milk can—consists of a can withina can, with 

scientific insulation between. 
What it does. 

The Sturges Refrigerator Can assures delivery of milk or cream sweet, 
cool and entirely free from acidity—no matter how hot the weather is, 
nor how great the humidity—in spite of sun, rain and fog. And it will do 
it on extremely long hauls. 


Requires no icing—no felt eaten. Its use will mean the saving of 
hundreds of thousands of do 

It enables the farmer to reach out for distant, high-priced city markets 
—because it assures the delivery of cream and whole milk in sweet pure 


lars annually, to dairymen and farmers. 


Send for letters from users—Booklet No. 57, telling all abont the refrig- 
erator milk can. 


See how it will save—and make money for you. 


STURGES & BURN MFG. CO., 
508 South Green St., 


Chicago, Hil, 








Lignr Running 


. Silberzahn Simply Cart Be Clogged. 









“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 


because of its simplicity, strength, ¥@ 
power, durability, safety—its abso- 
lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. Has best 


with less power than any other cutter on 
the market. Write for catalog and proof. 





ning Silberzahn”’ makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, 
fast the corn is thrown in, The Silberzahn is rightly called 


knife adjustment. Speed of blower canbe regulated to sult 
height of silo. It is guaranteed to do more and better work 



















WHITE ROCKS 


been harvested. 


Why 
profit? ? ? 





L. EE. STEPHENSON - ~ 


Chickens will easily raise the year round on 
grain they pick up in the fields where crops have 


Eggs for Hatehing $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00 for 15 
from choicest, heavy laying stock. 


= Prices on birds of any of the above kind on application. 


BARRED ROCKS 


not turn this loss into 
? 3 ? 





BRANTLEY, ALA. 
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FROST-PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
“Early Jersey Large,” 


~ “Wakefield,” and “Successor.” 


RSE 75; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
Z 5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARMS, H. 48. THT, JR., Manager, 


“Charleston,”’ 
500 for 


TIFTON, GA. 
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| FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


SUDAN GRASS 


Sudan Grass Seed—Officially inspected. 
Recleaned $6 per hundred pounds. , Your 
check is good. Weaver Bros., Lubbock, Tex. 


Sudan Seed—100 pounds 7c pound. 
cents. Free of Johnson grass. By 
grower on experimental farm. Dr. Bran- 
ham, Slaton, Texas, 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most ‘profitable forage crop ever grown in 
the United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—-$700 an acre on 
seed, Biggest tonnage per acre of high- 
class say known. Wonderful drouth-resister. 
You never have to buy feed for your stock. 
As catch-crop, it turns sure loss into sure 
profit. Get the only authoritive book on 
Sudan—how to plant, cultivate and harvest. 
Packed full of valuable information for ev- 
ery farmer. Price 25c stamps.—David B. 
Clarkson, Robstown, Texas. 














Pure 
Less 10 

















TOMATOES 
One Million Livingston Globe Tomato 
Piants— Now ready. Strong plants. No 
sods. Prompt shipment $1.50 f. o b. Wau- 
chula, Fla. Long and Frazier. 
BULB S AND FLOWERS 
100 Choice, mixed “Gladiolus Bulbs, $1. 
Fred Scroggs, McFarlan, N. C. 
Verona Orris Bulbs—Only 30c per dozen 


or $1.50 per hundred, 
Holly, N. C. 


“MISCELLAN EOUS SE SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Preston’ s. plan ts—Sen d 
at once, 
ida. 


Fruit, Shade, Ornamental 
free. Order direct. 
tell, Ga. 


Big C¢ alifornia I Prive rivet t He dging 
est price ever offered. L, A. 
mons, N. C. 

Amoor River Privet (evergreen) hedge at 
cut prices. Reynolds Nursery Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 

For Sale—Chufas, 
berry plants one cent 
Powell, Smithfield, N. C 

Five Well rooted James Grape Vines, post- 


J. A. Costner, Mount 

















for free ‘eatalog 
Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Flor- 





trees. Catalog 
Cureton Nurseries, Aus- 
at the low- 
Reynolds, Clem- 








$1 peck. Lucretia Dew- 
> 8. 


each, f£...0. b. 

















paid $1. See my letter in Progressive Farm- 
er October 30th, 1915. G. L. Shuford, New- 
ton, N. C, 

90-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—$2_ per 
bushel. Will exchange limited quantity for 
Peanuts and soy beans. W. <A. Groover, | 
Ivanhoe, Ga. 

For Sale “amous 
Culpepper Cotton Seed. 90-day oats 70c 
bushel, Will buy field peas. H. G. Mumford, 
Ayden, Ne 


Sweet Potato and Tomato Plants for Sale 
—If you want your orders filled promptly 
send them to C. M. McKinney, Louise, Fla., 
for he never fails. 





Cabbage Plants—Select leading varieties 
$1 per 1,000, express collect. Four Concord 
grape vines free, quick orders. W. L. Stew- 








art, Valdosta, Ga, 

Triumph, Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, Provi- 
dence sweet potato plants, $1.50 per thous- 
and, ready March 15th. Also tomato, pep- 
per, egg plants. Get price list. , D. McFar- 
ren, Foley, Ala. 

Succession and Wakefield’ Cabbage Plants. 
One to five thousand 75c five thousand and 
over 65c per thousand. Porto Rico potato 
slips $1.50 per thousand. Donalds Plant Co., 


Donalds, 8... 


Kudzu, Cactus and “Liv ‘estock, are “the pro- | 





gressive farmer’s best combination, Kudzu 
excels alfalfa and cowpeas. Cactus is Na- 
ture’s silo. Send stamp for booklets. S. T. 
Kidder, Monticello, Fla. 

Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma | 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 37c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 


lots. Delivered your Station. 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 


Nancy Hall $1.65; Porto Rico and Norton 


R. G. Stitt & 








Yams $1. 50. Old-time Speckled Velvet 
Beans -50 bushel, A direct route north 
and west. Special low rate on plants from 
Live Oak. Jock Green, Live Oak, Fla. 
~The Howard _ Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C.,, 
fruit trees, shade trees, evergreens, roses, 


shrubbery, hedging. 


Sell spray pumps, 
material. 


Agents for ‘Bates Steel 
Satisfaction or price refunded. The 
ard Nursery Co., Stovall, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, large and 
stocky. Standard varieties, $1 per 1,000, 
from shipping point nearest you. Write for 
special express and postpaid prices on cab- 
bage and potato plants. You will save mon- 
ey. The John C Stetson Co., Bond, Miss. 


Frost Proof Solid South and Early “Jersey 
Wakefield Cabbage Plants, Postpaid any- 
where, 500 $1. By express collect 1,000 $1; 
5,000 $4.5 10,000 $8. Earliest Strawberry 


spray 
Mule.”’ 
How- 














0; 


plants in cultivation. Postpaid 100 Ree 500 
$2. By express collect 1,000 $2.50 We. Gs 
Asbury, Lincolnton, N. C. 





~ Frost Proof, Field Grown Cabbage Plants 
—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch varieties, ready 
now. 500, postpaid, $1; by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
Now booking orders for all varieties sweet 
potato plants; no deposit required. Postal 
Plant C ompany, _Ade!} 1, Ga. 





Cabbage Plants—Frostproof, 
for shipment. All orders filled same day as 
received. Order from us and get them quick. 
500 postpaid $1. By express 1,000 $1.25; 5,000 
and over $1 per thousand. Try ours, none 
better. Booking orders now for sweet po- 
tato plants. No deposit required. Farmers 
Plant c ompany, Putne 2y, Ga. 


millions ready 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Va- 
rieties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wake- 
ficld, Succession and Flat Dutch. Orders 
shipped as soon as received. 500 postpaid 
$1. By express $1.25 per thousand, 5,000 to 
10,(00 $1 per ecaaa. Book your order 
now for potato plants and get them early. 
Jenkins Plant Co., Sumner, Ga, 


Frost Proof Cabbage P lants—Prompt ship- 
ment and satisfaction guaranteed. Varie- 
ties: Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. By express: 
1,000, $1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 thousand. 
500 postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for 
sweet potato plants—no deposit required. 
Empire Plant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Genuine 





1 WwW. 


Cabbage Plants—Guaranteed to please. 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 75c 
1,000. Lettuce $1.50 1,000. Hubert D. Fry, 
Route 3, Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato, Tomato and Pepper Plants 
—Porto Rico my specialty. Also Nancy Hall 
and Triumph. Deal with the grower from 
quick results and best plants. Price $1.50 
per thousand. Write for wholesale price. 
Plants ready March 20th. Orders booked on 





receipt of 10 per cent. I guarantee all plants 
to arrive in growing condition. John Al- 
dridg , Tallahassee, Fla. : 


“Genuine Frost- proof Cabbage Plants ready 
now. Full count and good strong plants 
guaranteed. Varieties: Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat 
Dutch. Prices by express 1,000, $1.25; lots 
five thousand and over $1 thousand. 500 
postpaid $1. Booking orders for all varicties 
sweet potato plants. Place your order early. 
John H. Williams, Blakely, Ga. 








Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants in the following varieties: Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, Dooly Yams, Bevis 60-day 


Yams, Triumph and Red Providence. Prices: 
One to five thousand $1.75; five to ten thous- 
and $1.60; ten thousand or over $1.50 We 
still have millions of “open field grown frost 
proof’ cabbage plants to sell at $1 per 
thousand. Book all orders early and not get 
disappointed. Acree Brothers, Department 
ea » Albany, Ga. 


Ten Million Potato Piants—Nancy Hall, 
Porto Rico, Triumph, Dooley. $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 lots $1.65 per thousand; 20,000 
lots $1.50 per thousand, April delivery. 
“Sweet Potato Culture’ book free with or- 
der of 5,000. Order direct from Florida 
grower and get early plants. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Have satisfied customers all 
over the South. Let me please you. Cata- 
log free. Cabbage, tomato, pepper, egg 
plants, Velvet bean, Chufa _ seed. GG Di 


Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 


Farmers—lI offer for immediate 
ance and shipment the new 90-day 
Speckled Velvet Bean, or the Late or Com- 
mon Florida Velvet Bean, though I advise 
yau to buy the new 90-day bean for the rea- 
son it is prolific and early; price on the 
above as follows: One peck 75¢c; half bushel 

9; bushel $2. I also offer the Brabham 
pea. This is the pea that is recommended 
by all who know as being the best. Price as 
follows: One peck 75c; half bushel $1.25; 
bushel $2. Best Chufas at Te per pound, 
and North Carolina No. 1 Peanuts at $1.50 
per bushel. All the above f. o. b. Cairo, 
cash with order. The stock I am advertis- 
ing is first-class goods, all nicely recleaned 
and in tip top shape and will give you per- 
fect satisfaction. My watchword: ‘Quality 
Counts.”” <A word to the wise is sufficient. 
H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Also 8 


Valencia seed peanuts 
year old Jack. L. P. 4, Wil- 
son, N. C. 








accept- 
Early 





> 








je pound, 
Woodard, Rt. 





Waahast cash price 
of other junk. Dr. 
No. 1, Lynchburg, 

For 
bator. 
vile, 


paid for dry bones free 
J. 3. Terrell, R. BF. DVD, 
Va. 

Sale—Cyphers 390-egg capacity Incu- 

Been used one season, W. C. Lin- 
Kernersville, N. C, 

For Sale—High-grade chewing leaf tobac- 
co, 20 cents pound by parcel post prepaid. 
Sample free. B. C. Dillon, Hardy, Va. 

Wanted—To exchange Mandy 











Lee Incuba- 


tor and Buckeye Portable Hover for Rocks 
or Reds. Write P. W. Eskridge, Rutherford- 
tony. Ne 





Registered Berkshires—S, 
jer, S. Baron. Improved 


Princess Prem- 
Early Cleveland 





‘cotton seed. Marlboro Prolific corn. R. P. 
Steinheimer, Woolsey, Ga., Rt. 1. 

Prize Winners—Twenty-eight firsts. Reds, 
both combs; Buff Orpington; White Leg- 
horns; Campines. Eggs $3; $1.50. Catalo- 
gue. Mrs. J. C. De aton, Salisbury, N. C. 








Wanted—Shipments 
outlets for buttter. 
railroads. Cans 
days, Ship 
Creamery, 


of cream. 
Express rates on all 
furnished free for thirty 
nearest creamery, Carolina 
Asheville-Greensboro, 


Splendid 





Farmer Hamlett’s Pure Sugar Cane Syrup, 
old fashion thick molasses, dark brown ‘su- 
gar, and whole grain rice. Sold on approval. 
Buy your year’s supply now. Samples 4c. 
Farmer Hamlett’s§ Plantation, Oakwood 
Route, ~ New Orleans. 


Se nd us your kid gloves. ~ We wi will I Fre neh 
Dry Clean them and return to you promptly. 
Our charges are only 10 cents for short 
lengths and 20 cents for long lengths. Send 
by parcel post. We guarantec satisfaction. 
Columbia Laundry & Cleaning Co., Dept. A, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


For Sale—M. B. 








Toms. Choice young birds 


from 40-pound tom. May hatch, 18 to 20 
paunts, $4 to $4.50. Colored Muscovy ducks, 
ie $4.50. Virginia Pit Games, cockerels 
$2.50, hens $1.50, trio $5; eggs $1.50 per set- 
ting. Single Comb White Minorcas, eggs $2 
per setting. Single Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
eges $1.50 per setting. Registered Red Poll 
calves, either sex, from high producing cows. 
Grade Holstein heifer and 99 per cent pure- 


bred bull $25 each. Yearling Angora bucks, 


| $5 each. Registered Mulefoot pigs, pairs no 
akin. If it is grown on the farm we have it. 
The list above will show you. Come and see 





or send 
Farm, 


us your orders, 
Cluster Springs, Va, 
PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 


Oak Grove Stock 




















ROYAL HOME CANNER, 


CAN YOUR FRUITS, VEGETABLES, MEATS. 
Start a Business of Your Own 
ROYAL CANNERS HAVE MADE HIGHEST RECORDS 
FAMILY SIZES TO FACTORY PLANTS 


No preservatives used. Use tin 
cans Or glass, Easy to operate. 
We teach you how. Headquar- 
ters forCansand Labels. Write 
today for New Catalog. 


qe HOME CANNER CO, 


DEP'T 152 Chattanooga, Tenn’ 








Save this issue. You will have occasion to 
refer to it a thousand times before the year 
is over. 





FLORIDA LIVESTOCK GROWERS 
MEET 





Report of the Annual Meeting of the 
Florida State Livestock Associa- 
tion, February 7 and 8 


NE of the best conventions ever 

gathered in Florida was held on 

February 7 and 8 under the joint 
auspices of the Florida Livestock As- 
sociation, the Southern Settlement and 
Development Organization, and the 
Tampa Board of Trade, at Tampa, 
Florida, during the occasion of the 
South Florida Fair and Gasparilla 
Carnival. 

The meeting opened at the court- 
house in Tampa at 10 o’clock Monday 
morning, February 7, with about 200 
interested people in attendance, with 
Mr. J. A. Griffin, of Tampa, presiding. 
Short speeches of welcome were made 
by President D. C. Gillett, of the Tam- 
pa Board of Trade, and Hon. D. B. 
McKay, Mayor of Tampa, the re- 
sponse being given by Mr. Clement S. 
Ucker, Vice-President of the South- 
ern Development Association. Mr, J. 
N. Whitner, of Sanford, delivered a 
paper on pastures in Florida, giving 


| particular attention to Maiden cane, 


Rhodes grass, Para grass, Bermuda 
grass, and prairie or joint grass. Dr. 
W. F. Blackman, of Winter Park, 


| spoke of the value of Guinea grass 


for moist land. 
Prof. John M. Scott, of the Animal 


Bsenrcesid Department of the Florida 








| Chambliss, 


' feeding Shorthorns. 


| with good Shorthorn 





{ing the splendid exhibits. 


after 9 o’clock, with Mr. 








ation, read a paper on 
| the value of the silo and various 
| silage crops which can be grown in 
Florida, and reported on _ various 
feeding experiments with beef steers 
at the Experiment Station. 

Senator C. A. Carson, of Kissimmee, 
declared that conditions are changing 
and that cattlemen must provide 
winter feed for their cattle. Mr. Z. C. 
of Ocala, gave some fig- 
ures on his experience in raising and 
Mr. W. A. Bell, 
of Trenton, described what he had 
done with grading up native cattle 
bulls, giving 
proof of this with an exhibit of a 
“piney woods” cow weighing about 450 
pounds and her bull calf now weigh- 
ing 620 pounds at 8% months of age. 

One.of the most interesting lectures 
of the meeting was made by Mr. E. A. 
Chamberlain, of the International 
Harvester Company, covering a wide 
range of subjects in the cattle busi- 
ness, but giving splendid advice along 
all lines. 

Mr. S. H. Gaitskill, of McIntosh, 
gave his experience and results with 
Shorthorn cattle, and Mr. T. G. Chas- 
tain, of Atlanta, Ga., who is County 
Demonstration Agent of Fulton 
County and southeastern representa- 
tive of the American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association, also spoke of 
this breed and offered his services to 
all farmers of Florida in working 
with the same. 


The last paper of the day’s session 
was by Hon. W. A. McRae, Commis- 


sioner of Agriculture of Florida, on 
the subject, “Finishing Cattle at 


Home”, in which he showed the loss- 
es from shipping cattle out of the 
state to be finished in other sections, 
and urged marketing near home. 
During the afternoon of Monday 


\the delegates utilized the time attend- 


ing the South Florida Fair and view- 
This fair 
was the largest and most representa- 
tive of the different sections of a 


any 
held in the state. 
Second Day’s Session 
HE second day of the session 


opened at the courthouse shortly 
Griffin again 
presiding. The first speaker was E. 
F. Bisbee, Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Stock Yards, East St. Louis, 
Ill. He stated that Florida needed to 
improve the grade of its livestock in 
order to secure better prices, and also 
get rid of the cattle tick and the loss- 
es it entails. He advised importing 
better breeding animals to assist in 
this work. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Dr. E. F. Notrabe, of Colorado, de- 
scribed cattle ranch methods in that 
State, and pointed out the changes 
that are taking place in the Western 
cattle country. 

The next address was by Dr. E. M. 
Nighbert, Inspector of the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry, who has 
charge of cattle tick eradication work 
in Georgia and Florida, with head- 
quarters in Atlanta. This was one of 
the masterly speeches of the conven- 
tion, backed by facts and figures and 
illustrated with charts that made the 
subject of losses from cattle ticks and 
and the methods for eradicating this 
pest clear to all hearers. Dr. Nigh- 
bert described the progress of tick 
eradication work in other states 
north of Florida, showing that Vir- 


ginia and Tennessee were entirely 
clean, that Mississippi and Arkansas 


had made great progress during the 
past year and other states are work- 
ing nearly as well. declared the 
annual losses from the presence of 
ticks were more than sufficient to 
eradicate the pest. He stated that the 
Federal Government was willing to 
help in a codperative way with the 
work whenever the people in any 
section or county of Florida gave a 


majority vote and provided some 
funds for this purpose. 
Resolutions were adopted asking 


the State Agricultural College and 
Experiment Station to give especial 
attention to the matter of the best 
grasses for Florida conditions; en- 
dorsing tick eradication work, and 
thanking Secretary Houston for de- 
tailing Dr. Nighbert to address the 
association. 

The session of the conference was 
continued in the afternoon, beginning 
at 2:30. There was a general dis- 
cussion of the previous papers by 
such speakers as Mr. T. L. Souther- 


Jand, a landowner of Jacksonville, 


and Mr. J. A. Deifelder, a large cattle 
owner of Wyoming and Montana. Dr. 
J. H. Bulla, of the Livestock Sanitary 
Board of the state of Nebraska, spoke 
of the difficulties of disease control 
in that state and gave some cheerful 
advice to Florida breeders. 

Chairman Griffin then turned the 
convention over to the officers of the 
Florida Livestock Association, Mr. C. 
F. Barber, of Macclenny, President, 
taking charge. President Barber first 
reviewed the work of the Association 
since the last meeting at Sanford and 
gave some history of his work with 
the chairman of the Legislation Com- 
mittee before the committees of the 
last Legislature. He stated that it 
seemed impossible to secure a bill 
that would meet the approval of the 
legislative committees, and he was 
finally compelled to drop the effort 
for that session. 


Dr. C. F. Dawson, Veterinarian of 
the State Board of Health, Jackson- 
ville, gave a brief report of the work 
of iy division during the past year. 
The division has charge of the laws 
regulating the importation of and 
shipping of breeding animals into 
Florida and to other states, which is 
increasing in volume every month. 

Secretary of Association, Prof. C. 
L. Willoughby, gave a short account 
of the work in the Secretary’s office, 
which included help with the legis- 
lation work and preparation of a 
complete list of stockmen of Florida. 
The Treasurer, Prof. John M. Scott, 
reported the receipts from dues dur- 
ing the year ($48), and expenditures 
for labor and supplies $38, leaving a 
balance of $10 in the treasury. Sev- 
eral officers and members gave an ap- 
peal for a larger membership of the 
Association, and a majority of those 
present gave their names and paid 
their fees. The report of the Com- 
mittee on the Nomination of Officers 
for 1916 was adopted, thereby provid- 
ing officers as follows: 






President, Dr. W. F. Blackman, ‘Vinter 
Park; First Vice-President, Mrs. Potter Pal- 
mer, Sarasota; Second Vice-President, Z C. 
Chambliss, Ocala; Third Vice-President, J. 
Cc. Henry, Live Oak; Fourth Vice-President, 
J. N. Whitner, Sanford; Secretary, = 
Hamner, Tampa; Treasurer, C. L. Willough- 


by, Gainesville, 


C. L. WILLOUGHBY. 
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Saturday, February 26, 1916] 
EGG-SELLING GROUPS 


Cooéperative Associations for Market- 
ing Poultry Products Formed by 
Farm Women 


| eee women in a number of 
Southern communities are being 
encouraged by the demonstration 
agents to form codperative egg-sell- 
ing associations, the object of which 
is to secure better prices for poultry 
products. The members of these as- 
sociations send all their eggs freshly 
gathered to one member, who tests 
and grades them carefully, packs 
them attractively, and sees to their 
shipment and sale. The product of 
the group is sold codperatively, the 
members paying their proportion of 
the cost of handling and sharing in 
the profits. The agents representing 
the department and the state college 
help these groups by giving their 
members instructions in shipping by 
parcel post and express, in grading 
and testing eggs, and in choice of con- 





tainers. In several of these groups 
the members have come to appre- 


ciate the value of a standardized pro- 
duct and, therefore, have agreed to 
raise the same breed of chickens and 
thus produce the same grade of eggs. 

The following report from Missis- 
sippi, where there are 50 codéperative 
egg-selling associations and two jun- 
ior poultry clubs, is typical of the 
work in the other Southern states. 
An association with a packing center 
at Centerville has a membership of 
17. A secretary-manager is paid 1% 
cents per dozen to do the packing, 
which is done in an old school build- 





ing. This club has sold more than 
$500 worth of eggs at prices substan- 


tially above the local market quota- 
tions. Another association, with a 
packing center at Woodville, has a 
membership of 20. They pay their 
secretary-manager two cents per 
dozen. The grading and packing are 
done by committees of three, which 
serve in turn. A local railroad agent 
has allowed the members to use part 
of the depot for a packing room, The 
association has an electric tester and 
scales for weighing the eggs. Under 
its standard, it does not accept eggs 
weighing less than two ounces each. 
The first shipments were made in 
commercial but the cggs are 
now packed in one-dozen cartons and 
shipped in the cases. This association 
separates fertile from infertile eges 
and secures a premium for the infer- 
tile ones. They have sold 3,815 dozen 
at an average price of 24 cents. 


cases, 





A Method of Making Wood Charceal 
ILLETS of wood are built up ver- 
tically in two or three rows into 

a large conical heap, which is cover- 

ed over with turf or ashes, and holes 

left in the bottom for the air to get 
in. An open space is also left in the 
middle of the heap to serve as a flue. 

The heap is set on fire by putting 

burning wood into the top of the cen- 

tral opening. The combustion pro- 
ceeds gradually from top to bottom, 
and from center to the outside of the 
heap; and as the central portions 
burn away fresh wood is continually 
thrown in at the top, so as to keep 
the heap quite full. As soon as the 
combustion is completed the heap is 
completely covered over with turf or 
ashes and left to cool for two or 
three days. It is then taken to pieces 
and the portions still hot are cooled 
by throwing water or sand on them. 

One hundred parts of wood yie!d on 

the average from 61 to 65 parts by 

measure, or 24 parts by weight, of 
charcoal. MARTIN NELSON. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 





Register Your Farm Names 


HAVE had a number of inquiries 

recently concerning the law passed 
by the last General Assembly in ref- 
erence to registration of farm names, 
and for the information of the public 
T will be glad if you will publish the 
following: 

The General Assembly of 1915 pass- 
ed an act providing for the registra- 


~ 


tion of farm names (Chapter 108, 
Public Laws). Under this law, by ap- 
plying to the Register of Deeds who 
is to keep a book for the purpose, an 
owner may register under any name 
he may select; provided such name is 
not already in use by another farm- 
owner in his county. 

When an application for registra- 
tion is filed, it is published once a 
week for four weeks in the county, 
after which the Register of Deeds is- 
sues a certificate which gives the ap- 
plicant the exclusive right to the use 
of it for his farm. The cost is a fee 
of $1 to the Register of Deeds. 

The registered name may be in- 
cluded in the deed in case of sale and 
become the property of the purchaser 
of the farm, or it may be cancelled 
by the Register of Deeds at the re- 
quest of the owner. 

J. BRYAN GRIMES, 
Secretary of State. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Resolutions on Rural Credits 
T A recent meeting of the Advis- 
ory Council of the North Caro- 
lina State Farmers’ Union in Greens- 
boro, attended by all the officers ex- 
cept Brethren Wright, Templeton 
and Poe, who were unavoidably kept 
away, the following resolutions were 
adopted: 
“Whereas, The control of 
credit of the United States by 
porations has caused an 
of citics and an 
country; and 
“Whereas, 
ey system 


money and 
banking cor- 
over-development 
under-development of the 


This false 
operates 


and dishonest mon- 
in the interest of bank- 









ing corporations, the creditor and non-pro- 
ducing class; and 

“Where Borrowing false and _ fictitious 
money ank credits —— means perpetual 
debts, high rates of interest and eventual 
bankruptey and poverty of the people; and 


“Whereas, We fully realize that the pend- 
ing Rural Credits Bill reported by the joint 
committees on Banking and Currency to the 








Congress would result in bani.s exchanging 
bank credits—false money—for mortgages 
upon the farm lands of this country; and 
“Wiereas, There is no additional money 
put into existence to correspend to the 
debts or mortgages manufactured by this 
process, these mortgages would become per- 
petual on the farms of the United States; 
“Resolved, That we protest against the 
of any bill by the Congress em- 
ving this vicious and ruinous principle. 
“We demand that all money shall be is- 
sucd by the Government for a valuable con- 
sideration or loan: d cirect to the people by 
the Government at a low rate of intcrest. 


“We demand that the Congress restore to 


the people their sovereign control of the 
money system of the United States, and 
establish an honest money system whercin 
the medium of exchans« will give equal 
benefits to every American citizen, and 
Wherein the credit of the Government shall 
be used for the benefit of all the people in- 


stead of banking corporations; to reduce the 
rate of interest on loans; encourage agri- 
culture and the ownership of farm homes. 


“Th 
labor 


conclusion we call upon 
organizations of the 


the 
United 


farm and 
States to 


unite upon ‘A Money Bill’ embodying these 
sound economic principles -and call upon 
their Representatives in Congress to sup- 
port such ‘A Bill’ and no other,” 





Potassium: What It Is and How to 
Supply It 





(Concluded from page 5, this issue) 


Vith these exceptions the cost of a 
pound of potash laid down at the 
farm should largely determine the 
selection. If the price is calculated 
at the point of shipment the freight 
on the lower grade materials like 
kainit may make a pound of potash 
cost more than in the high-grade ma- 
terials, for the freight will be no 
more on the 50 pounds of potash in 
100 pounds of muriate or sulphate 
than on the 12.5 pounds of potash in 
100 pounds of kainit. 

Many are confused by the state- 
ment that a certain sample of muri- 
ate contains, say 90 or 95 per cent of 
myriate of potash, or that. a sample 
of sulphate contains 96 per cent of 
sulphate of potash. This not 
mean that the sample of muriate 
contains 90 or 95 per cent of potash, 
nor that the sample of sulphate con- 
tains %6 per cent of potash; but mere- 
ly that they are 85 or 90 and 96 per 
cent pure muriate of potash and sul- 
phate of potash, respectively. Pure 
muriate of potash contains potassium 
equivalent to only about 63 per cent 
actual potash, and pure sulphate of 
potash contains potassium equivalent 
to only 54 per cent actual potash. 
Then a sample of muriate of potash, 


dces 





| 


90 per cent pure, would contain only 
about 63 per cent of 90, or equivalent 
to about 57 per cent of actual potash, 
and a sample of sulphate of potash, 
96 per cent pure, would contain only 
about 54 per cent of 96, or equivalent 
to about 52 per cent of actual potash. 
These are high-grade samples, higher 
than the average sold in this country 
which usually average about 50 per 
cent of potash. 





JOHNNY KNEW 


The teacher announced a new game in the 
spelling class. ‘‘You may use your diction- 
aries,’’ she said, ‘‘and write sentences using 
the words I shall give you.” 

Johnny drew three words—grewsome, bul- 
wark and frantic. For the first two he 
scorned the dictionary, ‘‘Frantic’’ he looked 
up; it meant “wild.’’ Then he gripped his 
tongue between his teeth, wound his legs 
round the support of his desk, and produced 
the following: 

“Paw lost his razor and couldn't afford to 
go to the barber, so he grewsome whiskers.” 

“In olden times folks used to make the 
bulwork. They called them oxen.”’ 

“My sister likes to gather frantic flow- 
em.” 








It Pays to Sell 


Grain and Buy 
These Balanced 


Rations! 





grain and then buy the protein, fat and 
carbohydrates that your stock need—and 
have a good profit. You get a better—a per- 
fectly balanced ration, and one that gives far 
richer manure. 






BAL 


Nutri-Laden Horse and Mule Feed, for example, is made of 
choice A No. 1 alfalfa meal and cotton seed meal as the chief 
source of protein. Can you imagine a better feed or one that 
will give such rich manure—or one thatis so digestible? Then 
there are oats and corn added. The oats are crimped and the 
corn is cracked so that the stock get all the nutriment. Added 
to this is molasses, the great fattener—the best source of car- 
bohydrates. It keeps the horses coats sleek through the win- 
ter—helps digestion—and prevents colicy conditions, 


Nutri-Laden Cattle Feed 


anotber Nutri-Laden Balanced Ration, is made of cotton seed 
meal—A No. 1 Alfalfa hay with cotton seed hulls; and. cane 
molasses to supply the carbohydrates. Makes more milk— 
more beef. The manure is many times richer than that of 

- ““grain-fed’? animals—it is 
worth. in fact, three times 
as much. 

These feeds are made to 
suit horses and mules, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle and sheep. 

They are mixed in a mod- 





ri PRIM ive 
BALANCED RATIONS 


materials and contain no 
filler of any kind. 

Write today for full in- 
information about Nutri- 
Laden Balanced Rations 

and get the name of a deal- 
er who can suppty you. 


Farmers Cotton 
Oil Co. 
Box 200 
Wilson, N, C. 


ANALYSIS” > 
5 nen cor eaPRteg AR FSTLLH Hy 60 trthan, 
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Read all the ads on this page. 





ON’T feed your grain. You can sell your | 





ern feed factory of best | 
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Boone County ¢ do 


White Seed Corn 


Booxe County WHITE has 
won more prizes at fairs and 
corn shows than any other vari- 
ety. Would you like to get an 
average of fifty bushels of corn per 
acre for two hundred and fifty 
acres? Last year we secured such 
a yield on Lanier Farm, and are 
offering you some of this seed 
¢ corn. It grows tall and large 
and produces an abundance of 
Grain deep set in small cob. Matures early. 


"Fi Bushels Per Acre 
ithout Fertilizer 


Don’t plant corn this year that has been doc- 
tored and over-fed on fertilizer, as fertilizer 
is scarce and high this year. Our yield was 
produced without a pound of fertilizer. We 
are not professional seed men, but we do breed 
and carefully select our seed each year. In 
twelve thousand bushels, not an off-color ear, 
showing exceptional purity. Germination 
guaranteed 95%. Order now. With big short- 
age of good seed corn in the United States, 
we will be quickly sold out. 


Lester Live Stock & Grain Co. 
RIVES S. BROWN, MANAGER 
Box 56 MARTINSVILLE, VA. 
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OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar:n- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Paper unless he shows us satisfactory references as 
to his honesty and business responsibility 











Guilford County Farms 
Groome, Greensboro, N. ¢ 


for Sale—J. A. 


Will sell or exchange for farm, residence 
property at Gaffney, S. C., near female col- 
lege and graded school. C. T. Lipscomb, 
Greensboro, N. C. 

For Sale or Exchange — Hundred-acre 
farms, town residence property, terms easy 
for business property. Prefer hilly or moun- 
tainous section, Box 402, Raeford, N. C 


Northern Buyers want Sont! 


ern farms, dir- 


ect dealing with owners; no comission, 
What have you to sell? Write Southern 
Homeseekers’ Gureau, Pox 1454, Atlanta, Ga. 





Farm—Containing 50 acres, 
dwelling. Also outbuildings, 
conveniently situated. For 
price see or write M. Parris, 


with six-room 
Clay subsoil, 
description and 
Dillsboro, N. Cc 





For Sale or Lxchange—160-ucre Florida 
farm, good Citrus fruit land, house, oranges 
and grapefruit. Near station, good com- 
munity, bargain, investigate. Cuppett, Kis- 


simmee, Fla. 
4 acres, 





» 3-room horse, $375, 













rooin hovse, om hard , 100 acres, 6- 
room house, £1,¢ 200 act fi-rooni house, 
two barns, 2,700, Ca B. FY. Pers 
row, Remineten, Va. 

Exceptions opportunity to purchase a 





Southern \ ja Farm with good buildings 



































and improvemnents, most desirably located 
' on new National Automobile Highway and 
Railway, half mile from station, and near 
good markets. 260 acres, $4,950. Box 157, 
Clarksville, Va. 

For Sale, Cheap—On good terms 275 acres, 
drainage land in best part eastern North 
Carolina, Will produce 100 bushels corn per 
acre without fertilizer. No drainage tax. 
Both water and rail transportation, good 
roads, near good town, best cotton land in 
state. Recon ‘nded by good farmers, Box 
48, Rosemary, Cc 

Fine V inia Roanoke River Stock farm 
for Sale—583 acres, two miles from town, 
on automobile highway, good _ buildings, 
fenced and cross-fenced, well watered, 300 
acres ready for plow. Fine locality. Price 
$12,500. Write for full particulars and cata- 
logue of other farms, Jeffreys, Hester & 
Company, Chase City, Va. 

For Sale or Rent—Farm_ 115 acres—100 
cleared. Buildings worth $5,000, One and 
half miles from court house and = graded 
school, On tht National Highway for half 
mile. Good for cotton, tobacco or grain, 


Raeford is going to spend $60,000 for water 


| works and graded school buildings this sum- 





mer, Will sell 


at a sacrifice if bought now. 
Jno. W. Moore, ‘ 


Raeford, N. C. 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill in 
the world, Cut over pine lands are for sale 
close to this town. Can be bought for $10 
an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. You 
can raise stock and engage in general farm- 
ing—your boys can work in the town, Lo- 
cated in Ozone Belt. Building materials ad- 
vanced to assist in improving your farm to 
extent of four times cash payments. Write 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. Ih, P. 
O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 











by using the Fowler Cultivator. 


don’t care whether it rains or not. 





retaining soil moist- 
ure a loose mulch 
2 or 3 inches thick 
should be maintained.” You 
can destroy more grass and weeds 
in one day with one mule with the Fowler 
than in two days with any other tool. 
this is worth knowing about. The whole y, 
story is in our catalog. Write today. ¢ 


THE 








A PRIZE ACR 


You can make every acre a prize acre, just as good an acre as if 
you hoed it by hard, and also cut your usual labor cost in half 
The Fowler Cultivator estab- 
lishes a new principle of cultivation—it works above crop roots 
and makes such a perfect dust mulch that those who use it 
Uncle Sam says: 
roots are broken, the plant will produce other roots, but 
at the expense of the vitality and food supply. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 501 














Cc. R. 
p Stoll, 

Prospect, 
Ky., writes: 
“T started down 
the row with my 
Fowler and looked 
back at its work. The 
rows looked like they were 
,8wept, they were so clean. 
eI ran back to the tele- 
phone to order the other 
three at the local dealer’s 
.» before someone beat 
3k. me to it.” 


“If 


For 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 
We will insert ads for our Progressive 












Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North VUaro a, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgi and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
fo times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 





number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 


postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 






























ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined editions made 

known on application. 
| MACHINERY 

Aye Or d best. ! 
Corre ks A) ylement 
Works, 

For Ss two Hustler saw 
miil with 20-foo iage rhre head 
blocks, i con ipl ete. Vill send 





circular describing same on <¢ This 
mill is brand new. Price $ td) ie OD, 
Winston-Salem, A. Swain & Bro, Plymouth, 


North Carolina. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted— 
territory. 
Harrison, 





a | 


Good commfssion, exclu- 
Two articles of merit. J. E. 
Branchville, Va. 





Agents 
sive 





Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nursery 
stock. Good proposition for the right man. 
Smith Bros., De 26, Concord, aa. 














—Man to > make tobacco on small 
if single will hire, if married will work 


Wanter 
farm, 








you on shares. No capital required. Ad- 
dress A, R, Tarry, Townsville, N. C. | 

Wanted—Man in each community, where | 
people are interested in dairying, to start | 
a cream route. For particulars write Car- | 


olina C reamery Company, Hic kory, ae Os 









Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- | 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay | 
anv promotion for steady workers Com- | 


plete instructions 
bacco Co., 


sent 
Danville, Va., 


you. Piedmont 
“Box T-23.” 


Wanted Farmers—Men and Women—18 or 


To- 





over for Government jobs. $75 month. 
Steady work. Common education sufficient. 
Write immediately for list, positions now 


obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. G, 215, 


Rochester, N. 





Agents Wanted—Each county and town 
N. C. sells -gasoline and crude oil engines; 
1% horse-power to 600 horse-power. Also 
electric light plants and water pumps. Gas- 


Oline high, crude oil cheap, Oil engines sell- 


ing fast. Ayers and Gardner, Robersonville, 
N. C. Sole distributors for N. C 





Agents—Men or Women 





A real honest-to- 





goodness—sells itself line—over 250 light 
weight, popular priced necessities. We pay 
100 per cent commission. $6 a day can be 


made at the start. No capital, no experience 


required. Enormous demand—sells fast—hbig 
repeaters. Valuable territory open—all or 


spare time. , Elegant Agents Outfit furnish- 


satisfaction 


For Sale—High-grade Berkshire pigs, $5 
each; pair $9. , C. H. Fry, Turnerville, Ga, 

Berkshire Pigs from daughters of Master- 
piece and other large sows. Quality and 





or money refunded, | 









































Farm raised, farm prices. W. D. Dickinson, 
Burkeville, Va. } 
DUROC-JERSEYS 

‘ d Dur« Pi South View Farm, 
Ba N.C 

I iste ad Du r 1 non « 

oe ki Bu 
| 
stered D t 1 i ri | 
t ree oO ) pric ( 
Je b 
onth ‘ 

ir Robi 

For Sale 
open ilts, 
best. i 

¢ Ss i ead yuroc-Jer s its 

‘ it i bv son of Defer 1 (00 
tock t BH. 2 Ie Patte 
sor ( 

I"¢ M: \ st Duroc Jer- 
ey pig t 8 ek 10 pet ent di 

in rf V\ rrison, Rt: 1, W 

Duro Tel Pigs Good colors, type 

i best of brecding; on terms t 
"i f< f booklet, Jefferson 
\ 1 Ga, 

I Sz J ma 
ind ilts, ready f s A 
three months old 1¢ We 
Vincent, Capron, Va. 

Durocs—Three Cherry red Defender boa 
eight months old, weight one seventy-fiv 

0a individuals, cholera immune, Paul 
Fine h, Crab Orchard, Ky. 

Duroc-Jersey—Let me book your order for 
8 weeks old pigs, $8, March delivery. Regis- 
try papers furnished. Also have some nice 





Burwell, 
ESSEX 
Pure-bred Essex Sows, 

Sale—H. C. Hargrove, 


Kittrell, N.C. 


ide sows, Ss. 














Gilts and 
Canton, N. C. 


MULEFOOT 


Pigs for 


Mulefoot Bargains—G. L. Toole, Aiken, 
South Carolina, ‘ 
Oo. I. C's. 
For Sale—Pure-bred O, I, C. pigs, 12 weeks 
old, $5.50 each, Theo Clayton, Hurdle 


Mills, Rt,. $3, N.C. 

POLAND-CHINAS 
pigs and bred 
Sunnyside Farm, 
Sale—Big Type Poland-China service 


with pedigree $20. G. E. Parker, 
Rt. 4, Va. 








Pedigreed 


sows at bargain 
prices, ‘4 


Jonesville, Va. 





boars 
Bedford, 





TAMWORTHS 

Registered, pedigreed, Canadian 
ican Tamworths, Crowhurst 
1035, Asheville, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 
Hogs—Pigs $7; 
open, $15; bred, 
ecatur, Ind 
-ABERDEE? NC 
Angus Cattle—Both 





and Amer- 
Farms, Box 








Hampshire 
$25; gilts, 
Mumm 


. boars $15 to 
$20. Sumner 














sexes, all 





ages, best 

strains, Correspondence and inspection in- 

vited. Rose Dale Stock Farms, Jefferson- 
ton, Va. 

For Sale—6 year old 1,800 pound Angus 

bull. Reason for selling, don't want to in- 

breed. Apply  maecaaeia B. N. Duke's Farm, 


U niversity, N. ‘ 














ed free. Write today. Postal will do. Amer- HEREFORDS 
ican Products Co., 4369 American Bldg., Cin- Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
cinnati, Ohio, ing. All ages. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, 
Georgia. 
| POSITIONS WANTED | ed td 
Buy registered bull calves from Augusta 


Wanted—Position as farm overseer. 
P., Sanford, N. C., Rt. 


aceite Seana on ~ poultry farm, am 21 
years of age, have had three years experi- 
ence. Lannie Felton, Magnolia, Va 


Wanted—Position as farm manager, with 
best references, or position on stock farm, 
Not afraid of work. W. B. Hewston, Min- 
ter, Ala, 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Chauffeurs Get $18 Week—Earn while 
learning. Sample lessons free. 
stitute, Dept. G, 806, 

Wanted—Men, women. $75 month. List 
Government jobs open, free. Franklin In- 
stitute, Dept. G 214, Rochester, N. Y. 

Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly 
guaranteed salary. Railroad fare 
Piedmont Business College, 


Ly By 














Rochester, N. Y. 








From 
deducted. 
Lynchburg, Va 


LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 




















Berkshires — High« roi quality. Ridgecrest 
Farm, Treutman, N, 
-f ure-bred corhenie Boar—2 years old, 
Thos. P. Musgrave, Drewryville, Va. 
Berkshires—Cholera immuned, best of 


breeding. Some 
Round Hill, Va 


” Fe ancy Registered. 
short noses. Me 
ville, mm, C. 


nice pigs. F. H. James, Jr., 





Pigs, 
Taylors- 


“Berkshire 
Brook Farm, 


English 
adow 


Litter - of . 1% 3 B erkshire se vautic es—Boar_ pigs 
for March delivery $10 each, registered. 
Hic kory Flats, Baldwin, Ga 


“Boar—One year old, 
hundred pounds, 
Stewart, 


te giste red Be rkshire 
weight. three six white tips. 
$40. H. D. Clinton, S. C. 

Quality Berkshires—Carrying the 
Champions and grand champions. Pigs two 
months, $10; four months, $15. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Fine Berkshire Boar—Two years old, 
titled to registration; from stock direct from 
Selwyn Farms. Price $25. Miss Lucie T. 
Webb, Bell View Farm, Warren Plains, N. C. 

Royalton Bred Berkshires—Boars 
for service. Bred gilts. Fall pigs, 
sexes, Fine bred and registered stock, 
papers, at farmers’ prices. 
Farm, Lock Box 168, 





blood of 





en- 





ready 
both 
with 
Royalton Pines 


Franklin In- | 


Holstein Breeders’ Association, Staunton, Va. 
Beacondale Farms—Newport News, Va., 
offers six pure-bred, registered Holstein bull 


calves at fifty to one hundred each. D, S. 
Jones, 








Pure-bred, registered Holsteins; 
cow bred, heifer and bulls from 4 months 
old and up. Send for records. , President 
Ashley S. Johnson, Kimberlin Heights, Tenn. 

Four year old Holstein bull for sale. Bred 
from A. R, O. stock on both sides by one of 
the largest New York breeders, but raised 


one fine 











here in Rowan County. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N.C. 
JERSEYS 

tegistered Jersey bulls for sale, all ages. 
Send for price list. Oakwood Farm, New- 
ton, my, iC, 

Registered | “Jersey Bull for Sale—R ichly 
bred, prices reasonable. B. Gordon, 
Salem, Va. 

Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 


two fine 
North 


Two registered Jersey 
sired by prize winning 
splendid condition. 
iate sale, W. D. 


bulls. 
Carolina, 


Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 


richly bred, 
Well grown, 
low for immed- 
Burkeville, Va. 


heifers, 
bull. , 

Priced 
Dickinson, 





SHORTHORNS 
For Sale—A_ brilliantly bred registered 
Shorthorn bull coming two year old. Law- 


rence R. Lee, Leesburg, Va. 


SHEEP AND G OATS 





For Sale—Twenty Angora Goats, not thor - 
bred, but pure white. The best stock to 
wlean up your brier patches or new ground 
you will ever get. Five dollars per pair; 
$40 for the lot. Ww. H, Vincent, Capron, Va. 

For Sale—High ‘bred she ep. One pure- 
bred Shropshire ram, $20; one Southdown 
ram $15; one Dorsett ram $15. I thave now 
40 lambs dropped from 25 mothers, will be 


ready for sale April Ist. $10 each or $15 





per pair. W. H. Vincent, Capron, Va. 
HORSES AND PONTES 
Fine Welch Pony for Sale—Nice 


‘saddler 
Blanch, N. C 
Pure-bred Percheron mares, 


and driver. J. Dailey, 





stallions, - fil- 














Southern Pines, N. C. 


lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., Harriston, 
Virginia, 
DOGS 
Extra Choice Pointer Puppies—A. Ver- 
mont, Smithfield, N. C. 


| 


| $2 per 15. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Collie Puppies—Nice + marked. W. HH. MINORCAS 
eis — at eae Ey ee Pe Eon 
ae et Artois Ra a as fe Sale—Single Comb White | Minorca 
Collie Pups—Males five, females two fifty. | eggs from prize winners, $3 for.14.. KK. G 
None better. J. F. Pollard, Greenville, N. C. Moore, W ilson, ) N. Ce 
you want an extra fast good fox dog ~ ORPINGTONS 
aranteed or few pups write Plain View 2 : oe seen ————= 
Y Byromville, Ga, White Orpington Egsgs—$1.50 per setting, 
- , Haynes, Lincolnton, N. C., Rt. 
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TWO OR MORE BREEDS 

Registered big boned boar 
bred sows and pigs. Sunny J - | 
Ville, Va 

For 1 to fres N ows. Oak | 
Lawn t I A I I Ma oe | 
Mooresville, N. ©. | 

Kind and t s Shet d illion for sale | 
or exe f« < Holst bull Lo- | 

N. ( | 

— | 

te ¢ ‘ $7.50; | 
s with p | 

pair. One registered Jer- | 
‘ ol, | 

i Simpson, Culverton, | 





first cross 
oct t laction gue 
Miss I 


Warren Pla 









POULTRY AND EGGS | 


ANCONAS 
Choice Anconas—B M. 
ville, N. C. 





Stroup, Cherry- 


Sheppard's 
Haytokah 


Anconas, Cecil . 
ee * $1.50 per setting. 
Yard, Chula, Va. 


Anconas from 


Ever laying 
strain. 
Poultry 





Mountain Grove laying con- 


test winners, over two hundred egg record, 
‘ges four dollars hundred; dollar setting. 
Stock reasonable. Brown's Ancona Farm, 
Bula, Va. 

Single Comb Anconas — Heavy laying 
strain, also blue ribbon Eges for 





Wwinne rs. 
; > 


sale, per 15 pen 2, $2; 





from pen 1, pen 3, 








$1.50. Each pen comp es prize winners. 
s. Chas. F. Gold, Evergreen Ancona Farm, 
E flenboro, N. C 


BUCKEYES 








Buckeye Eggs grand birds, $1.25 
15. Mrs. M. B. Aderholt, Crouse, N. C. 
Buckeye Sg2s from selecte a Stock 





Elmview Farm, Dallas, N. 
Buckeyes—They are 
per 15; $3.50 4 





Pure-bred 
Eges $2 


winners, 
per 30. K. A. Buck- 


ner, Siler City, N. C., Route 3. 
Cc AMPINES 
- Silver Campines—Settings $1.50; selected 





$2. Bratton’s Guernsey 


Farm, York, S. C. 


Silver Campines—The living egg machine, 








Eggs for hatching, $2.50 per 15. B. L. Wall, 
Knightdale, N. C. 
CORNISH 
Cornish Indians—Eges $1.50 per 15. Stock 


for salé. C.T. Miller,  Pastavitte, 8; Cc; 


DOMIN IQUES 


i me ric an Dominiques—Prize winners, stock 
and eggs reasonable, G W. Ne: mith, Ne- 
smith, 8..°C. 





LANGSHANS 





“One pen of Black Langshans for Sale— 
Eggs $1.50 for 15. J. I. Hardin, Emery, 
Virginia, 

LEGHORNS 






















240-egg strain Brown Leghorns. BB. OM. 
Stroup, Cherryville, i. Ac 

Brown Leghorn eges. , fifteen $1. Isham 
Bullard, Laurinburg, | me &. Ms Cy 

Young's strain White Le ghorn egEs, 15 
for $1. R. H. Yoder, Hickory, N. Cc. 


Pure- bred Ww hite- Le ghorn ns—240-« ~egE - strain, 
15 eggs — Ss. B. McPheeters, Henderson- 
ville, N. 





Choice Brown Leghorn Eggs—$1 per 15. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Dover Mull, Rt. 6, 


Shelby, N. C. 


Tom Barrons White Leg 
$1. Cockerels $1.50. Mrs. 
tle Mountain, S. C, 

Comb White Leghorn 
Eggs for hatching. 
Bluff Springs, Fla, 
Winning White Leghorns, 
per hundred, Mrs. Jas. S. 
Williamston, N. C. 

High Class Single 





horns—Eggs 15 
J. K, Derrick, Lit- 





Single 
each. 
Farm, 


Chicks—10c 
Bellview Poultry 





Eggs from prize 
$1.25 for 15; $7 
Rhodes, 





Comb Brown Leghorns— 





Quality and price right, positive guarantee, 
Oakview Farm, Newbern, Tenn. 

Pure-bred White and Brown Leghorn 
eggs, from my prize winners at $1.25 per 


setting of 15 eggs. Grover Roper, Rt. 6, 





Laurens, S. C. 




















Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoff 
strain) Prec York, noted winter layers, 75c¢ 
per 15 gs Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North ¢ ne rntine. 

Single Comb White Leghorns—Large, vig- 
orous, persistent layers ggs and chicks, 
Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
Lancaster, 8S. 

Mapleton Farms are offering select 200- 
egg strain White Leghorns. Won 10 first 


prizes two shows. J. A. Greome, Proprietor, 






d he ns laying? 
Leghorns from the best 


“Our s are. 
strains, 


"White 
bred-to-lay. 

















Cockerels $2 each, Eggs $2 per 15. E. A. 
Rich & Son, Fine Creek Mills, Va. 

Single Comb White Le ghorns—Won all 
firsts their class and Pca sweepstakes at 
Chesterfield. Eggs $1 per 15; $5 per hun- 
dred. H. B. Graner, Pageland, S. C. 

Baby Chicks—Eggs for hatching. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, 200-egg strain. Sat- 
isfied customers our motto. Prices reasona- 
ble, Write Densmore Poultry Farm, Roan- 
oke, Va. 


‘Begs from “Barron's. Trapne sted strain of 





White Leghorns, America’s greatest layers, 
bred direct from winning pens. Write for 
circulars. Setting $1.50; Franklin 















White Orpington E 15. 
Miss Bertha Parrott, Darlil 
Buff Orpingtons—Kggs and stock, Write 
and ow record, Bloom Kendall, 
“ancy stoc ky, winter lay- 
i3. ‘aylor Poultry 
White Orpington hens, reasonable 
for settifg $1.50 per 15. Win-Lay 





Farm, Rocky Mt. N, 














Beautiful Buff Orpingtons—Unexcelled for 
quicl rowth and hea 1 Headquars 
ter for foundation gs $1.60 15, 
D. S. Glenn, P "Prospect St, Vibe 

For Sale Single ( sOnib Buff Orpington 
¢ for hatching. Some cockereis, few 





nice 





id pulle 
c Claude 
My Buff. Orpit F 
and cleared $5 eac 


imported 


and 
N 












to $3; eggs $1.6 
hundred, Satisfaction guranteed, 
D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 

Your Opportunity Beautiful full breasted 
Kellerstrass strain White Orpingtons, eight 
hens and cockerel.$10; three hens and cocke- 
erel $5. Mrs. Wm Thorn, Airlie, N. C. 

My Buff Orpingtons averaged 150. eggs, 
and cle: $5 each last year. Eggs, 


guar- 
cent fertile, $1.50 for 15; $2.5 
for 50; $5 a hundred. All cock- 
each for this month. Mrs. W. D. 
3urkevilie, Va. 


REDS 


Red Bess for 
Greenville, N. 


anteed per 
for 30; 3 

erels $1 
Dickinson, 











“Rose Comb hatching. | “Ww. C. Cc 
Vincent, 


25 Single Comb 
$1 each. J. W. 


Rhode _ Island 
Prize bart 
Mount, N. © 


Genuine Rhode 
en; 2 dozen 
Fr franklin, Va. 

“Write for prices on « e 
Comb Reds. Sallie 
North Carolina, 


Rhode Island Red ] pullets, 
Shuford, Hickory, N. 
Red eggs, $1.50 
stock, Beulah Brake, 








setting. 
Rocky 


eges T5c doz- 
James Councill, 


Island Red 
$1.25. Mrs. 


ges from my Rose 
Dav videon, Statesville, 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs— 
$1 per 15, parcel haha Prize stock. Monte 
view, Boomer, N. C. 

Reds Combs—From 5 firsts, eggs 
$1.50; $3, ae free. Mr s. J. C. Deas 
ton, S Salisbury, N. 


Single Comb Reds—Beautiful winning 
males, 7 shows. 5 fine females $10. Miss 
Sadie Covington, Wadesboro, N. C 





Single Comb Red Cockerels for Sale—Dark 





even ‘Velvet Red.’” From heavy winter lay- 
ers. Eggs for hatching. C. M. Waff, Franke 
lin, Va. 

For Sale—Single Comb Reds—Egegs of 


guaranteed fertility from winter 
males are from trapnested stock. 
per 15. Rivermont Poultry 
North Carolina, 


layers. Our 
Eggs $1.50 
Yards, Brim, 





Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Ten pul- 
lets for sale $1 each. We have two finest 
lot of breeding matings we have had in nine 
years experience, Prices reasonable. Send 
for mating list, it is free. Sam E, Colvin, 
Chester, S. C. 














ROCKS 
Barred Rock Eggs—15 $1.25, mS A. Mae 
son, McDavid, Fla. 
Pure Barred Rock gees, 15 for 1. Ba 


Smith, , Reidsville, N. 








Pure-bred Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, $1.50 
per 15. L. F. Royall, Smithfield, N. C. 

You can buy pure-bred White Rocks from 
the Randolph Poultry Farm, Ashton, N. C. 

Partridge Plymouth 
beauty. 
Tenn, 








Rocks for eggs and 
McGlothlin Poultry Farm, Portland, 





Handsome Barred Rock pullets, 
for hatching. Mrs. 
set, Va. 


also eggs 
Keese Brooking, Somer- 





For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Rock hens, 
cockerels and eggs. Mrs. W. J. Bassett, Pres- 
ton, Va. 





ain, 
Mz ating ‘list re dense ry Lynch, Caro- 


leen, N. C, 


WwW r ite, ©. A. 





For Sale—Barred Plymouth ‘Rocks, Tho 


I 
Boden- 








son strain, eggs $2 per 15. G. Virgil 
heimer, Thomasville, N. C. 

White Plymouth Rocks—Egegs. from the 
Fishel, prize winning stock, $1.50 per v3 


prepaid to you. W alter Laney, Maiden, N. 


Thomp- 
guaranteed, One 


Extra laying 3arred Rocks—Eegs, 
son strain, Sz atist: iction 









ir 15. Western Slope Ranch, , Salisbury, 
th Carolina. 

Fine Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rock _eges 
and day chickens for sale. Sees $1.25 for 
15. Chickens 15ce each, Mrs. M. H. Shu- 
man, Furman, 8. C. aa m 

-WYANDOTTES 
White Wyandottes—Hens $1.50; cocks, 
Crutchfield, Thom- 


cockerels et to $6. B. F. 
asville, N. 





Silver-Laced Wyandottes—Lots 4 
1 cock 75e each. W. T. Morgan, 
North Carolina. 


hens and 
Marion, 















Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs, 
15 for $1. Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, 
North C arolina. ; 

~ “White Ww yandottes and White Runners— 
Great laye Eggs $1 postpaid. Sunnyside 
Farm, Jonesville, Va. else Jeeta 
For Sale—White Wyandotte cockerels 





pullets $1.50; eggs $1 for 15. R. D. Treva- 
than, Rocky Mount, WN, C. we ae 
Champion White Wyandottes—Egegs for 
hatching. Write for mating list and show 
record, Frank Hamrick, Shelby, N. C. 





Pure-bred Silver-Laced Wyandotte eggs, 
$1 for 15. Laying hens $1.50; cockerels $2 





100 $7. 
“oultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 








Mrs. Jack Lovelace, South Boston, Va 
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Saturday, February 26, 1916] 


Eges $1 for fifteen, from my pure-bred 
Fishel strain White Wyandotees—bred to 
jay. Keep ad, Mrs. S. Malphrus, Ridge- 
land, S. C. 


ror Sale—Partridge “Wyandotte cockerels, 
Nice birds from one to three dollars each. 
Setting eggs $2 for 15. D. J. Robertson, 
Knightdale, N. C,. 

For Sale—Beautiful puie-bred White Wy- 
andotte cockerels, hardy and vigorous, at $1 
and $1.50. Orders filled promptly. TT. S. 
Jones, ‘“‘George’s Bend,” Franklin, Va. 


DUCKS 


“penciled Indian Runner 
machines of America, 
postpaid. 
land, S. C. 





Ducks—The > ege 
Eggs $1 a dozen, 
Miss Mamie Sue Patterson, Pine- 





PIGEONS 


~ Forty pair pure bred Homer Pigeons, ex- 
cellent condition, mated and working, $35 
for the lot. Franklin Poultry Yards, Frank- 
lin, Va. 








TURKEYS 


“Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—P urest bree 
ing, prize winners. Eggs in season. Mrs. 
Frederick Taylor, Vass, N. Cc, 


ES Bourbon Red “Turk. -ys—E vansdale strain 
from prize winners, Hens $3.50; toms $4; 
pairs $7. Mrs. D. J. Sipe, News Ferry, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 

White. Wyandottes and White 
eges $1 postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 
ville, Va. 

Just $1 for 17 Barred Rock eggs, nice Nar- 
agansett turkey hens for $3. Mrs, Edge, Red 
Hill, Va. 


Single Comb White Leghorns and White 
Wyandottes, 15 eggs for $1. A. B. Fitch, 
Mebane, N. C. 


Guaranteed Brown Leghorn and Barred 
Rock eggs for sale, $1 per 15. C. W. Reed, 
Hertford, N. C. 

Black Minorcas and Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys. Eggs for hatching. By CC. Vor 
Kahlden, Tryon, N. C. 


Pure- bred Single Comb Reds and “Mottled 

















Runner 
Jones- 

















Ancona eggs, $1.25 per 15. Lyles C. Grant, 
Howryville, S. C., Rt. 1. 
Bronze Turkeys; Black Langshans; White 


Orpingtons,. Stock and eggs. Mrs. Ona 
Ww aters Yor! York, Le banon, Tenn. 


vi Buff Roc Rock Crowers and Hens $1 each. 
Light Brahmas $1 each. Eggs 15, $1. Mag- 
gie Speck, China Grove, N. Cc, 


Prize winning White Wyandotte and White 
Rock eggs. Write for mating list. W. B. 
Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. 

Golden, Silver Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns. Stock, eggs cheap. Consider quality. 
oO. F. Eller, Millers Creek, N. C 

If you want nice Red cockerels or Bour- 
bon Red turkey hens order quick. Mrs. J. 
W. Squires, Rt. 4, Mebane, N. C 


Pure-bred Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, 
White Wyandottes, White Leghorn eggs 15 
for $1. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 

Pure-bred Buff Orpington cockerels, White 
Indian Runner drakes, Single Comb White 
Leghorns. Dr. E. L. Seltzer, Marumsco, Md. 

Single Comb Reds—Baby chicks 15c; eggs 
$2.50 setting. ,Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs 
$4 dozen. Mrs. M. L. Callaway, Rayle, Ga. 




















We know, we grow, we sell all varieties of 
Velvet Beans, Write for free Velvet Bean 
circular and price list. Browning’s Seed 
Farm, Helena, Ga. 





Yokohama Ve Ivet Beans—Earliest 90-days, 
50 bushels per acre. Pint 30c; quart 50c, 
postpaid. Bushel, $5 express. Deaton Nur- 
series, Carthage, N. C. 


CORN 


Seed Corn—Write for bulletin No. 5. Chas. 
W. Wampler, Dayton, Va. 

Biggs’ 7 Ear Prolific Seed Corn, $2 per 
bushel. . J. C. MeIntosh, Star, N. C 

Plant Bland Corn this year, $3 eon $1 
peck. R. C. Bland, Originator, Kerr, N. C. 














Velvet Beans—New crop now ready, $2.50 
bushel; ten bushel up $2.40. Full informa- 
tion on Velvet Beans, Sample for stamp. 
H. M. Taylor, Seed Grower, Lloyd, Fla, 

Early Maturing Speckled Velvet Beans— 
The kind that make plenty of beans and 
vine, 1 bushel $1.80; 2% bushels $4.25; 5 


bushels $8.50. Mike Bland, Statesboro, Ga., 
Rt. 4 





Alabama Speckled Velvet Beans for Sale— 
Of the early variety $1.75 per bushel any 
quantity f. 0. b. here sacked in even weight 


two bushel sacks, Rhodes Brothers, Geor- 
giana, Ala, 
Buy your early Speckled Velvet Beans 


direct from grower, thereby get pure strain, 
$2 per bushel. Early Triumph Sweet Seed 
Potatoes, 75c per bushel. Alexander Broth- 
ers, Owassa, Ala. 

Velvet Beans, New Er Peas, (100-day) 
Speckled Beans. All seed recleaned and 
graded. The best to be had. Sample and 
prices on request. Fairview Farm, E. J. 
Hancock, Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. 








For Sale—The celebrated 100 Day Speckle 
Velvet Beans, $2 per bushel. They will 
grow on poor land, better on rich land, make 
more feed and improve your land at same 
time. Ask for prices on big lots. F. A, 
Bush, Richiand, Ga, 

BERMU DA 
~ Ber ‘muda roots, best pasture grass, 2 bush- 


el sack $1.25. J. Kay Carwile, Abbeville, 
South € ‘arolina. 





CLOVER 
10,000 pounds recleaned unhulled White 
Blossom Sweet Clover or Melilotus seed. 
Lots to 100 pounds 10c pound, larger lots 8c 
pound, Cunningham, Tate Co., Brooksville, 
Miss. 








; CABBAGE 
Wakefield Cabbage 
Catawba Farm, 


Plants 60c per 1,000. 
Claremont, N. C. 


Large Wakefield C abbage Plants” “65¢ per 
1, ,000. Fred Murray, C laremont, IN... G. 


“Cabbage Plants—$1 per thousand; 5,000 or 
more Tic. B. C. Lambeth, High Point, IN SS 

Wakefield Cabbage. Plants—6é0c per 1,000. 
Your order please. Miss Jessie Murray, Ca- 
tawba, hs MO 














Whole ‘sale prices “on ~< ‘abbage ] pl: ants ~75e 
per thousand, All varieties. Rivers Whole- 
sale Plant Co., Meggett, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Wakefields and Early 
Flat Dutch, $1 pr 1,000; 5,000 or more at 75c. 
Py W. Pittman, Enfield, N. C, 

Frostproof Cabbage Plants—All varieties, 
75c thousand; two thousand $1.40. Farmers 
Plant Co., Martins Point, 8, C. 


~~ Frost- proof | c &. abbage Pls lants—C ‘harleston 
Wakefield and Succession, 1,000 at 75c; 5,000 
G5c, HK. F: Vermillion, Hodges, B.C; 








~Frost- proof C abbage Plants—All varieties 
one thousand, 70c; 5,000 to 10,000 50c 1,000. 
Hudson Plant Farm, Waxhaw, N. C. 





Bred to lay Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
and Single Comb White Leghorn eggs for 
hatching $1 per 15. Vine Hill Farm, New- 
ton, N. C. 





Ge Varieties—Fine Chickens, Ducks, Tur- 
keys, stock and eggs. Low prices. Big new 
illustrated circular free. John E. Heatwole, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Comb 





Single Black Leghorns — Great 
Northern winter layers. Barred Rocks 
(Thompson strain) $1 per 15 eggs. Ramsey 


Poultry Farm, C rouse, Dm. &, 





Hatc ching eggs 15 for $2. Exhibition stock, 
Young’s strain White Leghorns. Tompkins 
Bingle Comb Rhode Island Reds. Park View 
Poultry Yards, East Durham, N. C. 








Eggs—Houdans, White Orpingtons, Black 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, White Wyan- 
dottes, $1 for 15. Stock for sale. Walnut 
Grove Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, N, C. 

Barred Rocks, Black Langshan, Silver- 


Laced Wyandottes, White and Buff Orping- 
ton cockerels, and biddies for sale. Eggs $1 
for 15. Cabarrus Poultry Farm, Cabarrus, 
North Carolina, 


First prize winning White Wyandottes— 
Bred especially to lay. Eggs 5 cents each; 
$5 per 100. No order accepted for less than 
$1. 2 pair full-blooded Wild Geese, $5 pair. 
J. FB. Pollard, Greenville, mm, 'G 


Early “chicks, 12c. Ms ay ‘chicks, 10c. Pul- 
lets and hens, $1. Hatching eggs, $5 per 100. 
Eleven successful years, Our own heavy lay- 
ing strain. No better stock any where. Lu- 
cerne Farm, Inc., Culpepper, Va. 


Poultry Wanted—One hundred White 
tocks, White Orpingtons or Barred Rocks. 
Will exchange three shares stock good oil 
mill worth par value $50 per share, Ad- 
dress W. T. Paviey. Raymond, Ga. 




















Eggs for Sale—From prize winne rs, “Buf 
Orpingtons, best winter layers and Mam- 
moth Bronze Turkeys. My Buffs won seven 
firsts at State Fair Macon, Columbus and 
Fitzgerald poultry shows 1915. Turkeys won 
ist, 2nd, 3rd. Turkey eggs 30c each. Buffs, 
$1.50 to $3 per setting of 15. Mrs. Ed Mor- 
gan, Route D, Americus, Ga. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 
100-Day Speckled Velvet Beans—Mbdst pro- 
lific known, $2.50. R. H. Kent, Dawson, Ga. 
200 bushels seed Soy Beans for sale at 


$1.50 per bushel. B. M. Lewis, Farmville, 
North ¢ Carolina, 


"Ve sIvet ~ Beans—L ate 














~ Speckled $2 bushel; 
Early Speckled $2.50; China $3; Yokohama 
$4, Frank W. Lloyd, ‘Quincy, Fla, 
Genuine Early Speckled Velvet 
Fancy recleaned seed. New sacks. 
or less. Box 208, Georgiana, Ala. 
90-Day Velvet Beans—Select seed, high 
germination, bushel $1.90; ten bushels and 
over $1.75. S. C. Gordon, Grove Hill, Ala. 


Velvet Beans for Sale—Speckled, 100-day 
variety. Other varieties furnished too if de- 
sired. $2.50 per bushel. J, D. Holman, 
Ozark, Ala. 





Beans— 
Car lots 











Cabbage Plants—90c per 1,000 postpaid. 8 
years experience, Thousands of satisfied cus- 
tome rs. Cole Bros., Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 


White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
Corn for Sale—T, A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


~ “Biggs’ Seven Ear’—60 bushel yield, hand 
shelled corn, $2.50 bushel. J. Moffitt, Ram- 
seur, N. C. 


<s Brabham Peas—200 ; bushels pure, ‘ 
Brabham peas, $2 per 
Ellaville, Ga. 


sound 
bushel, B. L. Bridges, 





Batt’s Seed Corn—Hand shelled, 
selected, $2 per bushel. W. C. 
Warren, N. C. 


carefully 
Blanchard, 








Vardaman Stooling Corn—Pure-bred field 
selected. Limited amount at $3 bushel. Or- 
der now. E. C. McCary, Bethany, Miss. 

Biggs’ Seven Year and Cooke's Prolific se- 
lect seed corn. Peck for 75¢c postpaid. By 
express, bushel $2. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 

Seed Corn—$2 per bushel, Flint variety 
big yielder. Ideal corn for Georgia and Flor- 
ida. Owl Commercial Company, Quincy, Fla. 











Hasting’s Prolific Seed Corn—An unusual 
fine grade. Bushel $2.50; half bushel, $1.40; 
peck 75c, Send check or money order. , J. 
O. Morton, Norwood, N. C. 








Blounts Prolific Seed Corn—Strictly two- 
eared variety, 21 years of scientific breeding. 
Sample ear 10c. . Also Early Triumph Sweet 
Potatoes, 10rdon Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 
> 





Rhodes Mosby Prolific Seed Corn— per 
bushel, 3est strain for Gulf States. You 
paid for good seed last year by ‘not having 
it—why not get it this time? L. T. Rhodes, 
Bay Minette, Ala. 








Wright's Prolific Corn—Has been bred for 
10 years for prolificacy, and is a very pro- 
lific deep grained vaierty, an individual three 
cared stalk made the thirtieth part of a 
bushel. It won Ist premium at North Car- 
olina State Fair (for coastal plain) fall 1915 
It will produce from \% to double the amount 
produced by ordinary corn, W. I. Wright, 
Ingold, N. C. 





COTTON 


Improved cotton seed. G L. 
en, Ss. c. 





Toole’s 
Tool 

Cleveland Big Bol e 
S. Rothrock, Rockwell, Nm C. 

Pure-bred Sunbeam Cottonse ed—$1. tg per 
bushel. Jarman Farm, Porterdale, 

Pure Express Cotton Se a—At $7 5 per ton, 
f. o. b. Chula, Miss. Reduction on larger 
quantities. E. C., Foose. 








$1 “bushel, Pure. 























Pure Cleveland Cotton Seed—31.75 bushel; 
3 bushels $5; over 3 bushels $1.50 bushel. 
M. H. Blair, Sharon, S. C. 

Pure Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Taken from field that produced one and one 
third bales per acre last year. Write for 
price. R. E. L. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 








Beal’s Ideal Cotton Seed—Only a limited 
number of bushels selected ‘‘Beal’s Ideal 
Cotton Seed.” Price, $1 per bushel, f. o. b., 
Battleboro, N. C. Write J. A. Beal, Battle- 
boro, N. c. 





Manley’ s Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Early, 
prolific, drouth-resistant. Record over three 
bales per acre; 42 per cent lint, 40 bolls to 
pound, No boll weevils. E. S. Manley, 
Carnesville,.Ga,. 


(33) 309 


Seed Peanuts—Sound stock, running va- 
riety, $1 bushel. Cash with order. Chris- 
tian Dickson, Co., McIntosh, Fla. 





Virginia and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections, Soja beans. Write for prices, 
Raiford & Co., Peanut Specialties, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 





More Money in Peanuts Than in Cotton— 
Three cents peanuts means twelve cent cot- 
ton. Why plant cotton when more money in 
peanuts and less work? Our raising and se- 
lected Virginia Bunch Seed Peanuts now for 
sale. None better. The Peele Peanut Co., 
Roxobel, N. C. 


PEAS - 
“Mr. F armer- Sell me your ‘peas, ‘Ben J. 
Corey, Ayden, N. 
Mixed peas, sci per bushel, f. 0. b. Gur- 
ley, Ss. C., E. W. Prince. 
Field Peas at wholesale p prices. “Ben, a 
Corey, Ayden, WN. Cc 














Sound, pure Tron ‘peas $1.50 = bushel, M, 
R. Jackson, Rt. 2, Sumter, Ss. 

~ Mixed Peas—Sound $1. 50 per “bushel. ~ Look 
for higher prices. Geo. H. McKay, Maxton, 


North Carolina. 





When you have Cowpeas to offer, write 
me. P. R. Hereford, No. 323 Godchaux Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 





One hundred bushe Ss Iron fielc peas. “Fine 
quality, best variety, for price write R. E. 
L. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 








Several hundred bushel cowpeas for sale, 
at $1.40 per bushel, f. o. b. here. Luther 
Cobb & Co., Culberson, N. C. 


Peas for Sale—Whippoorwills and Mixed 
$1.50 per bushel. Clays, Blacks and other 
varieties $1.65. Sound stock in — bags, 
Catawba Produce Co., Conover, N. 


For Sale—2,000 bushels field peas for seed 
at $1.50 per bushel, f. o. b., Wilmington, 
Sample furnished on application. Samuel 
Bear, Sr., & Sons, Poca cetata yrocers, Wil- 
mington, N. C. 





POT ATOES 


~~ Nancy “Hall “and Porto Rico potato plants 
for sale. $1.50 per thousand. W. P. Birt, 
Louise, F la. 





~ For Sale—Pure Nance: y , Hall and Porto Rico 
Potato plants, $1.60 per 1,000. C. B. Roberts, 
Graham, Fla. 


“Sweet Potato Plants—Porte Zico Yams, 
Triumph, Nancy ma $1.50 per 1,000. M. R. 
Lindsey, Waldo, FI 


Early Triumph Sweet “Pot: to” Plants—$1.50 
per thousand. Order now or send for cata- 
log. L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. 

Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Seed—$1 per 
bushel crate. ar ae June seed corn $2.50 
per bushel. wo W. Milling, Mabelvale, Ark. 














Norton Yam "oan Nancy Hall Potatoes for 
planting. Save money by growing your own 
plants. Price quoted on application. R, E. 
L. Brown, Chadbourn, N. C. 


Potato Plants—Early Improved Triumph, 
selected seed bedded from vine cuttings $1.50 
per 1,000. Count and delivery guaranteed, 
H. A. Stuart, Bay Minette, Ala. 


For Sale—Fine, well rooted Potato Plants, 
$1.25 per 1,000. Shipments commence Feb- 
ruary 15th. We will please you. Order early. 
LeRoy Plant Co., Williston, Fla. 


Nancy Hall, Southern Queen n and Porto 
Rico potato plants, $1.50 per 1,000; 20,000 
and up, $1.40 per 1,000. Reference, Ashburn 
Bank. G. N. Jones, Ashburn, Ga. 














Frost. Pr oof. Cabbage Plants $1 per thous- 
and, Parcel post. 25c per hundred. Ernest 
W. King., 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. C, 

Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thous- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—Leading va- 
rieties; grown from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand, J. R. Davis, 
Bartow, Fla. 

Cabbage Plants that make cabbage, $1 per 
1,000; 25c per 100 by mail. Same plants used 
in my own crops. All varieties, A. W. Perry, 
Yonges Island, S. c. 


Cabbage Plants 60c per 1,000; 
thousand 50c. 














two or “more 
Satisfaction guaranteed. This 





price limited to one million plants. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Frostproof cabbage plants that please. 


Leading varieties, by express, 70c per 1,000. 
By mail 1,100 for $1 postpaid; 100 for 15c 
postpaid. mR, O, Parks, Ulah, ~ Ge 








KF rostproof Cabbage Plants at. wholesale 
prices, All varieties 75c per thousand and 
70c per slit in lots of ten thousand at 
an order and 65c per thousand lots of twen- 





ty-five thousand, Rivers Wholesale Plant 
Co., Meggett, S. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Prost proof, millions 


ready for shipping now. 
day order is received. 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
6,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Planteand Seed 
Co., Albany, Ga 


Cabbage Plants —~ Immediate shipment. 
Early Jerseys, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 500, parcel 
post paid, $1; 1 to 4 thousand, express, $1.25; 
5 to 9 thousand, $1; 10 to 15 thousand, 90c. 
Jarrard Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


We ship the same 
600 parcel post pre- 











Conditions have been just right for the 
best development of our Frost-proof Cabbage 


Plants, and they are of the best size and 
hardy. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500 post- 
paid. 75c for 500; $1.25 for 1,000; $4 for 

Wakefield 


4,000; $7.50 for 10,000 by express. 
Plant I Farm, Charlotte, | Me c. 














Cabbage Plants for Sale We now have 
ready for immediate shipment the finest lot 
of cabbage plants ever offered for sale. 
These plants are grown in the open and are 
strohg and hardy. Prices: 1,000 by express 
not prepaid, $1.25. 500 by parcel post, pre- 
paid, $1. 500 by express not prepaid 75c. 
We guarantee prompt shipment and satis- 
factory plants. Send us your order. The 
Georgia Plant Co., ‘‘The Prompt Shippers,” 
Albany, Ga. 





Genuine Frost- proof “Cabbage Plants—Fif- 
ty million now ready. Varieties: Early Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: "by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand. 
10,000 lots 90 cents thousand. 500 postpaid, 
$1. Now booking orders for sweet potato 
plants. No deposit required. We guarantee 
good, strong plants and prompt shipment. 
Agents and dealers wanted in every locality. 
Jefferson Farms, Box C, Albany, Ga. 





Sunbeam Selected Big Boll Cotton Seed— 
Resistant to Anthracnose, rust and wilt. Ex- 
tra early maturing, 36 to 38 per cent lint. 
Experiment tests show greater yield lint cot- 
ton per acre than varieties claimed to lint 
higher. Seed kept from mixing and guaran- 
teed pure, $2 per bushel; 5 bushel $9, H. M. 
Ellenwood, Collins, Ga, 





For Sale—Selected planting cotton seed. 
Simpkins Ideal $1 per bushel. Straughan or 
Pool’s Early Big Boll, $1 per bushel, (The 
Three Bale per acre variety). Cooks Prolific 
(Best Variety) 90 cents per bushel. Clevland 
Big Boll (Best Variety) 90 cents per bushel. 
All f. o. b., Smithfield, N. C. Write us for 
prices on all kinds of cotton seed or cow 
peas. The Austin Stephenson Co., Smithfield, 
North Carolina, é 

Wright’s Prolific Cotton—Wright’s Pro- 
lific cotton has been bred to one type, by se- 
lecting the most prolific stormproof stalk 
and breeding from it, giving distance so all 
imperfect stalks can be discarded and seed 
saved from stalks only, by being treated 
thus it has attained great uniformity, also 
the ability of sticking to the boil and not 
dripping out on the ground. It is very pro- 
lific, real early, free from anthracnose. Won 
1st premium at North Carolina State Fair 
fall 1915. W. I. Wright, Ingold, N. C. 


DEWBERRIES 











For Sale—Lucretia Dewberry plants $5) per 
thousand, T. J. _Harris, Fayetteville, — N.. C, 
“= KUDZU 

“Kudzu Plants—100 $2; 1,000 $15, postpaid. 

Noah Carroll, Westville, Fla, 
LESPEDEZA 

Lespedeza Seed—No Johnston grass. Box 
61, Zachary, La, 

Guaranteed Lespedeza Seed—$2.40 per 
bushel. Albert Annison, Zachary, La, 




















~ Recleaned Lespedeza Seed — Grows, re- 
seeds, anywhere in Dixie. The Southland’s 
Alfalfa. All livestock like this ‘‘soil-builder.”’ 
Guaranteed new crop, free from Johnson 
grass. Sample pound, 30c postpaid. Write 
for sample, prices, growing directions. W. 
E. Hopper, Zachary, La. 


MELILOTUS 


For _ ‘Sale —Fi ive thousand pounds. ~ White 
Blossom Melilotus seed, unhulled, 10c per 
pound, T. C. Hambrick, Brooksville, Miss. 


PECANS 


“Pecan Trees—That are the “bes 
prices that will surprise you. 
write, J. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga, 











, and yet 
If interested 





Papershell Pecan Trees—That are right. 
Cheap as anybody's that are right. Nuts 
also. Send stamp for sample. S. T. Kidder, 
Monticello, Fla 





PEANUTS 
Seed Spanish Peanuts—$1 bushel here. C. 
E. McFarland, Lucien, Miss. 
Hand assorted Virginia Bunch and Valen- 


cia seed peanuts for sale. F. P. Latham, 
Belhaven, N. C. 














Genuine Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and 
Dooley Yam  Plants—Finest stock, $1.50 
thousand; less on large lots. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write Chas. W. Miller, Plant 
City, Fla. 

Potato Plants—Early Triumph, Nancy 


Hall, Porto Rico, $1.50 thousand. 
ship March 15th, 


Ready to 
Discount on orders over 





10,000. Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. 
B. Stuart Plant Co., Bay Minette, Ala. 
Seed Sweet Potatoes—Triumph, Nancy 


Hall, Porto Rico, and Myers Early, $1 per 
bushel. Can ship from one bushel to car 
lots. Catalog free. Myers Seed and Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—All varieties, Nancy 
Halls, Porto. Ricos, Southern Queens, Norton 
Yams and Hard Shells at $1.50 per thousand. 
Your order will receive prompt attention. 5, 
J. Taylor, Amboy, Ga. 

Seed Sweet Potatoes—Catawba Yam $2.75; 
Early Triumph $3.25; Nancy Hall $3.75 per 
three bushel crate. Plants $1.75 per thous- 
and for May shipment. Place your order 
early and save time and money. Terms, 
cash. Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 


Sweet Potato Plants—Three best varieties. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico, and Norton Yam. 
I will be able to furnish over fifteen millions 
at $1.65 per thoysand, ten thousand or more 
$1.50’ per thousand. I will ship in good con- 
dition good count nicely crated good strong 
vigorous plants. Send for circular, Refer- 
ence, The Citizens Bank, Ashburn, Ga. J. 
M. Haman, Amboy, Ga 

Potato Plants—Ten million genuine Nancy 
Hall, Porto Rico, and Triumphs. Price, 500 
for $1.35; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid and in- 
sured. By yr eae ny 1,000 for $1.75; 5,000 to 
10,000 at $1.60; 15,000 to 20,000 at $1.50 per 
1,000. Plants ready April ist. Prompt de- 
livery and good strong plants guaranteed, 
Write for a descriptive price list. Piedmont 
Plant Co., Albany, Ga., and Greenville, S. C. 

RHUBARB 


Rhubarb—Giant wintér growing mort- 
rage lifting variety. Send stamp for book- 
let. S. T. Kidder, Monticello, Fla. 

RICE ; 
Golden Chaff Rice “Seed—C le an, ‘prolific, 
$2.50 bushel; 75c peck. R. O. Hanson, Con- 
way, S. C. 




















~ STRAWBERRIES _ 
Improved Lady Thompson Strawberry 

Plants—Most productive. Finest quality. 

Plant now for best res Its. Select plants, 








500 $1; 1,900 $1.75. Leslie Bolick, Conover, 
North Carolina. 

Extra Choice, well rooted strawberry 
plants, varieties and prices: Klondike and 
Excelsior $1.75; Aroma, Gandy and Ozark $2 
per 1,000, express prepaid. Mail 30c per 
100. L. V. Sinclair, Dayton, Tenn. 





Our Queen is the best everbearing Straw- 
berry—Fruits best, eats best, is best. Our 

Yranit Early is the earliest, big, good straw- 
berry—that’s our firm belief. Free booklet 
gives reasons. Wakefield Plant Farm, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


























OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REG ARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 


TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT Hg POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879 . 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.50; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite yous name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
16,"" means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1916, ete. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your subscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any _ subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 




















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 














Wanted : Experiences for Our “‘ Pretty 
omes Special’’ 





ARCH 18 we plan to issue a “Pretty Homes Special,” and in it we 
wish to have our readers tell just what they have done toward 
making their homes and surroundings more attractive. Maybe it 
was by making a lawn; by planting an avenue of trees; by planting 
shrubs, vines and flowers. Or possibly the old house was remodeled, 
repainted and made more attractive and habitable. Any way, however it 
was done, we hope you will tell us about it. 
For the three best letters we offer prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, and regular 
space rates for all others used. 


Don’t forget that good clear photographs will be a great help, and we 
will be glad to pay for them. 


All matter for this Special must be in our hands not later than March 4 





Cash Prizes for Dairy and Silo Experience 
Letters 





OR our Dairy and Silo Special of April 8 we are offering three cash 

prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3 for the three best letters, with regular rates 

for all others used. The silo and the dairy cow are great institutions, 
and they are destined to play a large part in the South’s progressive ag- 
riculture; if you have had experiences with either or both, tell us about 
them. 


Letters and articles must reach us not later than March 25, and don’t 
forget that we pay for good pictures. 





Changes in Prizes for Boys and Girls 


OMETIME ago we announced a plan for giving prizes to boys sending 
the best letters on subjects discussed in Dr. Butler’s “Farm Facts 
Every Boy Should Know” and to girls sending the best letters on the 

subjects discussed by Mrs. Hutt in her “How the Wide-awake Girls Learn- 

ed Good Housekeeping.” The Progressive Farmer covers such a wide 
range of subfects and receives so much excellent matter, however, that we 
have found it impossible to print these boys’ and girls’ letters without 
taking up practically all the space allotted to our Young People’s Depart- 
ment. Believing, therefore, that our boys and girls can get the needed 
information better by reading the original articles by Dr. Butler and Mrs. 

Hutt, leaving the space on the Young People’s Page for other subjects, 

we have decided to abandon the plan of offering prizes on these subjects, 

and will instead offer prizes to boys and girls sending us the most inter- 
esting and helpful general letters for our Young People’s Page. 

A prize of $1 will be given for the best boy’s letter we print each week 
and a prize of $1 for the best girl’s letter we print each week, the young 
people writing on the subjects they think most interesting and helpful to 
other young people. 
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OUR HIRED GIRL 


UR hired girl, she's "Lizabuth Ann; 
An’ she can cook best things to eat! 
She ist puts dough in our pie-pan, 
An’ pours in somepin’ ’at’s good and 
sweet, 
An’ nen she salts it all on top 
With cinnamon; an’ nen she'll stop 
An’ stoop an’ slide it, ist as slow, 
In th’ old cook-stove, so’s ‘twon't slop 
An’ git all spilled; nen bakes it, so 
It’s custard pie, first thing you know! 
An’ nen she'll say: 
“Clear out o’ my way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer 


‘yer dough, an’ run, Child; 


Er I cain't git no cookin’ done!” 


When our hired girl ‘tends like she’s 
mad, 
An’ says folks got to walk the chalk 
When she’s around, er wisht they had, 
I play out on the porch an’ talk 
To th’ Raggedy Man ‘at mows our lawn; 
An’ he says “Whew!” an’ nen leans on 
His old crook-scythe, and blinks his 
eyes 
An’ sniffs all round an’ says,—‘“I swawn! 
Ef my old nose don't tell me lie 
It ‘pears like I smell custard pies!” 
An’ nen he'll say,— 
“Clear out 0’ my way! P 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer 
play! 
Take yer dough, an’ run, Child; 
run! 
Er she cain’t git no cookin’ done!” 


Wunst our hired girl, one time when she 
Got the supper, an’ we all et, 
An’ it was night, and Ma an’ me 
An’ Pa went wher’ the ‘Social’? met— 
An’ nen when we come home, an’ see 
A light in the kitchen-door, an’ we 
Heerd a maccordeum, Pa says ‘‘Lan’— 
O’ Gracious! who can her beau be?” 
An’ I marched in, an’ *Lizabuth Ann 
Wuz parchin’ corn fer the Raggedy Man! 
Better say 
“Clear out o’ the way! 
They’s time fer work, an’ time fer 
© y! 


» the hint, an’ run, Child; run! 
Er we cain’t git no courtin’ done!” 
James Whitcomb Riley 











A SPLENDID COUNTY FAIR 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell you about our Coun- 

ty Fair. An address by W. J. Bry- 
an was the principal feature. 

He was escorted to the fair — 
by a parade a mile in length, headed 
by over two hundred mted mar- 
shals. 

Our business men had. very attrac- 
tive floats. The Woodmen of the 
World got first prize. 

Wednesday was educational day, 
and all schools were supposed to be 
there to march in the parade. 

There were three thousand school 
children expected, but there were 
about five thousand there. The school 
that had the best exhibit got a prize, 
and there were prizes offered to the 
children individually. 

One of my sisters got first prize on 
best collection of crochet. Papa got 
a prize on corn, and Mama got one 
on dried fruit. I made a kitchen apron 
and cap, and some embroidery. Also 
had some canned fruit. My brothers 
made shuck foot mats. Don’t know 
whether we got any prizes yet or not. 
They had lots of horse and mule rac- 
ing but the most amusing thing of all 
was an ox race. 

THELMA G. SUTTON. 

Kinston, N. C. 





This Boy Says “Crimson Clover’s the 
Thing” 
HERE is a man that lives near 


here that had a two-acre field 
which would produce about 20 bush- 


'els of corn to the acre. Last fall a 


year ago he sowed this field down to 
crimson clover, let the clover go to 
seed and with a home-made clover 
seed stripper, like the one that was 
described in The Progressive Farmer 
some time back, saved $40 worth of 
seed. He then turned this vegetable 
matter under, planted in corn, and 
gathered 69 bushels of corn to the 
acre. No fertilizer was used. 

Where his land formerly made him 
about $20 (corn $1 per bushel), after 
the use of clover it yielded him $69 
worth of corn and $20 worth of clov- 
er seed to the acre. A gain from the 
year before of $69. 

I just tell this so every farmer that 
has been using from 200 to 300 pounds 


OUR YOUNG PEOPL'z 


of a cheap grade of #8 ha 
acre and making a i—s fertilizer het a 
corn and one-thi* ‘ Hout 15 bushe : oa 
same, can see [*{°Fd bale of cottor Ate 
mus is in ma: — How much better er 
mercial fertiow ;jing a crop than ¢c 
I am : 
jizer. 

. orn 
club boy, a, «Progressive het Roy ‘. 
a better fa 1 1 don't believe the 

ne the whole 
South thanin: ‘rm paper in ‘ “ 
The Progressive Farmer. 


AS. WHITTINGTON. 
Our Canning kxp-— ” 


Y MOTHER and sister “chippea 

in” together and bought a nice 
canning outfit last spring. They said 
it was almost wicked to let food stuff 
waste in summer when so many peo- 
ple needed it in winter 

We found canning a pleasure, be- 
cause when it was finished we felt 
there really was something accom- 
plished. We canned peaches, pears, 
blackberries, corn and beans, all of 
which we raised on our own farm. In 
all we canned one thousand tin cans 
of fruits and vegetables, one half of 
the two pound size the other half the 
three pound size, and out of these 
one thousand cans we lost one can of 
corn and two of peaches. 

Last year fruit was so plentiful that 
we did not get all of our fruit dis- 
posed of, though we sold quite a 
number of cans by placing them in the 
nearby country store, and allowing a 
small commission for the sale. But 
what was not sold last year meets 
with a ready market this year. 

EVA MOSES. 





Likes Life on the Farm 


AM a little girl eleven years old. 

Live on a farm of 80 acres, four 
miles from a live city, and within half 
a mile of a good school. I go to 
school eight months in the year. 

My papa raises corn, wheat, clover, 
rye, peas, truck for the market, and 
some tobacco. Also all kinds of fruits 
and berries which we can for our 
family use. 

We also have four milk cows, raise 
our hogs, chickens, and have ten 
hives of bees which furnish plenty 
of honey for our family use and some 
to sell. 

I have three grown sisters, one is 
in college, also one brother. We have 
a telephone so I can talk to my little 
girl friends whenever I like. We also 
have an auto that I enjoy very much. 
Papa lets me drive sometimes on 
good roads. I can milk, churn, wash 
dishes, clean up the house and get up 
the eggs and also make tatting. [ 
will take the farm for mine every 
time. CLEO PENDERGRAPH. 





| Can You Spell Them? 


ERE are the 100 words used at 

last in an effort to down the for- 
merly triumphant spellers in the re- 
cent “grand final” state spelling bee 
in Ohio: 


Connoisseur equable sucrose 
pyre mirage legible 
punctilious abattoir auxiliary 
salable desuetude creosote 
prescience paulospore abscission 
referable patois baptizable 
tertian paucity contumely 
calliope naivete cynosure 
Richelieu negana prehensile 
skyey incestuous Yonisei 
sacerdotal ineffable Monterery 
vassalage doubloon melada 
minstrelsy dytiscus Schuylkill 
adolescent niccolite Nueces 
bassviol Olentangy Caribbean 
passe nonpareil Bayonne 
habitue prophesy zobphyte 
soiree pyrotechnics xyster 
capias manacle 

i mesa triglyph 
irascible matador rarefy 
crochet sepulchral theine 
incarcerate vitreous raceme 

issa finale onerous 
debris attache isosceles 
obeisance sarcophagus suite 
liquefy commandant’ .meningitis 
inveigle decolette Himalaya 
thesaurus kaiser Beirut 
vaudeville ison 2 supersede 
igneous rysipelas audible 
doggerel resume Opelousas 
reconnai 1 , Poughkeepsic 
oleomargarine Ponchartrain 


Claude Gossett, aged 19, of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, was the winner, with 87 
words spelled correctly out of the 
hundred specially picked words. 
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Suggested Programs for u ; For F 
Youn pusiness Tains Fo Forse ose 
’ rT: 
Pe l 9 Cl I 9 1 Farmers’ Wives 
ople s ubs, 6 —— 
By J.-A. MARTIN 
March 5-—-BABY WEEK. September 3—ART DAY ici i cents Ne ees j 
1 , ‘ : ' ta. (a) Roll call trom “Selection of 1 st > ae = 
The young people assist the parents in t roll ut trom sel ction I fou J 7 a 
their plans hold Mquipment,” Telen \twate: THE PRIZE WINNERS he ady emer i 
A } “nut : I> ant ity i Pro si j 
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, Roadster $675 


f.o. b. Toledo 























Here is the car which is outselling— 
virtually two for one, any other car with a 
wheelbase of more than 100 inches. 


And _ these 
factors are 
advantages. 


Yet when we improved the car we 
reduced the price. 


This was only a further repetition 
of Overland history—only a re- 
affirmation of Overland policy. 


Time after time upon the comple- 
tion of one production program we 
have announced arrangements com- 
pleted for a bigger production and 
another new and unapproached 
standard of value. 


But this time there is a difference 
—one which you must understand 
to appreciate how big a gap has been 
opened up between Overland value 
and any other. 


This improved car at a reduced 
price would be only what you might 
expect with the announcement of 
our 1000-car-a-day production pro- 
gram—if conditions were normal. 


But with material prices soaring 
higher and higher, increased output 
alone would not make possible the 
value represented in this car at 
this price. 


Two new factors make such value 


possible at such a time, 


unusual 


Overland 


new and 
exclusively 


The $750 Overland was such over-. 


whelming value ‘that’ the public 
bought in six months what we had 
figured as a year’s output. 


So all the experimental and prep- 
aration expense, all the general or 
overhead expense which is usually 
spread over a year was absorbed in 
six months. 


Our material contracts for this 
model were made at before-the-war 
prices and we saved three and a half 
million dollars on aluminum alone 
and another million dollars on steel. 

It is this combination of very un- 


usual and exclusively Overland con- 


ditions which makes possible the 
$695 price. 

In size and comfort it is the same 
big beautiful Overland which even 
at $750 was the dominant value 
which outsold, virtually two for one, 
any other car of anywhere near its 
size, 

But we have improved the up- 
holstery. 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept.99 


And the electrical control box on 
the steering column is operated by 
buttons instead of switches. 

And it has the very latest en bloe 


type motor with a smooth flow of. 


abundant power and an exception- 
ally fast “pick-up.” 

Invariably conditions even less 
favorable to the buyer have been ac- 
companied by a long period during 
which we have been thousands of 
cars short of satisfying the demand. 

These present conditions are un- 
usual and though we guarantee that 
the price for this model will never be 
lower, we must reserve the right to 
increase it at any time. 

Now is the time to order your car 
either for immediate or future de- 
livery. 

See the Overland dealer and make 
your arrangements now. 

For those who prefer a smaller car 
there is the Model 75 Overland at 
$615 for the touring car and $595 
for the roadster. 

And for those who need a seven- 
passenger car, there is the big, 
roomy, comfortable Model 86, six- 
cylinder Overland at $1145—all 
prices f. o. b. Toledo. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


“Made in U. S. A.” 
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